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THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS ' 


By Monsieur J. AVENOL. 


PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray, the Chairman, said that the situation 
deserved the name of crisis, because the criticisms of the Covenant and 
of the League which had come from both the German and the Italian 
Governments revealed something much deeper than mere criticism. 
Those who were concerned with the framing of the Covenant had 
perhaps made an error of judgment in thinking that all nations would 
permanently wish for a state of peace and of comparative stability, 
which could be altered only in accordance with law and by general 
consent. It had gradually become clear that there were still some 
nations who felt that they were on the up-grade and could not rest 
under a system in which their hands were not free. The first clear 
sign of this had been seen in the case of Japan and it was to be feared 
that similar signs were visible in the case of Germany and also of Italy. 
It was possible that they might propose definite amendments to the 
Covenant or definite alterations in procedure which might solve the 
difficulty, but it looked as if the disaccord had deeper roots. He did 
not believe that either the revolt of Germany or the threatened revolt 
of Italy was due to some small error of diplomacy in the last few weeks. 

It was going much too far to suppose that this attempted revolt 
had killed the League, or that the League was going to be killed. 
Great Britain and France and nearly all the countries of Europe still 
felt that the League of Nations system, the collective system, was 
the only way to keep civilisation alive, and that the alternative to 
the collective system was anarchy and disaster. The nations that still 
believed in the League were not only a vast majority in number, but 
their united strength was much greater than any sort of united strength 
which those who had left the League could muster. There was no 
united body wishing to destroy the League or to act together; those 
who had left it had left in different directions. If there were to be 
amendments, was the League to be weakened in order that these 
discordant nations might feel themselves more free, or had it been 
demonstrated that the League must be strengthened so that the 
common will to peace might have some greater power of enforcing its 


1 Translation of Address given at Chatham House on December 12th, 1933, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, LL.D., in the Chair. 
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will? That was the question of the immediate future. He believed 
that the only satisfactory solution would be something which increased 
the efficacy of the League. 

M. Avenol, in his address to members of the House of Commons, 
had laid stress on the effect of the long disarmament controversy and 
the inability of the nations to agree about disarmament as one of the 
causes of the crisis. This was true. Those two years of apparently 
endless and resultless discussion had done a great deal to injure the 
general confidence in the League. But was not the only safe thing, 
there again, to go forward? It was impossible for things to remain 
as they stood. 

M. AVENOL, who spoke in French, said: I regard it as a very 
great honour to be invited by your Institute to address you this 
evening. I am well aware of the high degree of political know- 
ledge and experience which this Institute, by its customs and 
traditions, has formed among its members, and I realise the value 
of the opportunity of offering you some reflections on the present 
situation. I am grateful to the Chairman for permitting me to 
speak in my native language. It would be more courteous if I 
spoke in English, particularly as English is one of the official 
languages of the League; but I feel that if I employ my native 
language I shall be more at ease and better able to express exactly 
what I wish to convey to you. 

It seems to me that, in speaking of the League of Nations 
and the present crisis, one should first go back a little and com- 
pare the situation to-day with that of 1919. Developments 
have been rapid since 1919./ From 1924 to 1930 the world ex- 
perienced a period of prosperity such as it had never known 
before, and this engendered a feeling of optimism and led to the 
hope that human possibilities would be fully realised>> In the 
economic field we looked forward to limitless prosperity; in the 
political, in that of the League of Nations, there seemed to be a 
certainty of peace, assured automatically and permanently on a 
juridical basis. 

This period came to an end with the approach of the economic 
crisis, and immediately the optimism of previous years gave 
way—human nature being like that—to a feeling of pessimism, 
and often of excessive pessimism. I do not mean that the 
situation from 1930 onwards did not afford grounds for legitimate 
anxiety. I think that from 1930 onwards the world has under- 
gone changes more profound than those it suffered from 1914 to 
1930, apart, of course, from the disaster of the War. There have 
been immense changes in its constitution; there have been im- 
mense changes in political traditions, in the outlook on internal 
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politics, and more especially in the outlook on foreign affairs 
and international relations. 

The nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth 
century was a period of stability, when the ideas of humanity 
seemed to have taken definite and lasting shape; but then came 
a period of great change, which took different forms in different 
countries and different continents, and which caused what we 
are accustomed to call the capitalist régime to totter. We do 
not yet know where we are going, or what will be the régime of 
to-morrow; we hear talk of a planned economy here and of a 
corporative economy there, and these things are spoken of as 
practical possibilities, not as Utopias. Finally, we have seen 
in the internal politics of many countries profound changes, 
which strike at the root of those ideas of democracy and democratic 
constitutions which were considered during the nineteenth century 
and the early years of the twentieth as a permanent acquisition 
to the patrimony of humanity. 

Now, it is just at this period of trouble and instability, at a 
time when political ideas in every country have been undergoing 
profound modification, faster or slower according to the country 
concerned, and at a time when monetary and economic ques- 
tions have come to the forefront but are as yet unsolved, that 
chance brought us face to face with this enormous problem of 
disarmament. 

The problem revealed itself as essentially one of European 
equilibrium, It necessarily involved a profound alteration in 
the situation created by the Peace Treaties, and that naturally 
aroused innumerable memories and emotions in the countries 
which had taken part in the War, Yet it is that problem which 
is being discussed in the midst of all these monetary, economic 
and political changes. One cannot imagine a more paradoxical 
situation. If, as Professor Gilbert Murray has said, I referred 
yesterday at the House of Commons to this problem as one which 
was affecting public opinion with regard to the League of Nations 
and emphasised its importance, I did so first of all because it is 
disturbing public opinion, and secondly because it presented 
itself in such a way that the normal working of the League, to 
which I was referring particularly yesterday, was paralysed and, 
so to speak, deformed by the abnormal and unforeseen length of 
the disarmament discussions. 

I have given you what I consider to be the main outline of 
the situation. It is better to take as a starting-point, I will not 
say a pessimistic, but a realistic view of it. 
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In dealing with this situation, there js one point on which 
at the outset I wish to say a few words. / Everyone has said, and 
rightly said, ever since the League of Nations was founded, that 
the great force on which it must rely is public opinion.» That is 
profoundly true. The War and the memories of that great 
catastrophe gave public opinion an absolutely new role in foreign 
and international affairs, It cannot be said that before that 
time public opinion was absolutely indifferent to foreign policy ; 
there were always instinctive currents of opinion in each country 
which influenced the government along traditional lines; but, 
nevertheless, the occasions when public opinion did manifest 
itself were few and far between, and the daily press showed, by 
the small amount of space it allotted to it, to what a degree 
public opinion was indifferent to the normal daily interplay of 
diplomacy. It was the War which gave public opinion its force 
in watching over and controlling the foreign policies of the different 
governments. 

Now, that is precisely one of the things which has been affected 
most by the great changes of which I have just been speaking. 
A decade or so ago we can say at least that there were in existence 
elements of an international public opinion; there were certain 
currents of thought and feeling which passed beyond national 
frontiers and spread themselves, often with the aid of inter- 
national organisations, throughout the world. The socialists, 
for example, had an international organisation, and, although 
the doctrine of socialism was interpreted with different nuances 
in each country, there was a certain body of opinion, of feeling 
and of doctrine which was common to all. In the domain of 
religion, again, the Catholic Church occupied a unique position. 
Even where there was no central organisation, there was some- 
times a traditional community of ideas and of thought; liberal- 
ism, for example—liberal ideas and thought—was one of the 
principal currents which animated the European nations. 

By reason, however, of the recent radical political changes to 
which I have alluded, this situation has virtually disappeared, 
or at any rate has been completely modified. At the present 
time, instead of there being currents of thought spreading like 
geological strata right across the European continent, in a large 
and growing number of countries there is a complete break. In 
the new political systems which have been evolved the govern- 
ments, far from showing themselves indifferent to public opinion, 
have perfected mechanisms for imbuing the whole population of 
the country with a community of ideas and feelings, so that 
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they vibrate, so to speak, in unison, and one might compare 
public opinion in such countries to a whirlwind revolving within 
their frontiers; and you may be certain that contact between 
whirlwinds is none too easy a matter to establish ! 

It is on a basis of public opinion of this character that it 
is now necessary to try to construct a system of international 
relations. It is a very great change, but at the same time you 
find that the countries in which the management of internal 
opinion has attained such perfection are at the same time very 
sensitive to public opinion in other countries, or at least in some 
others, and spare no pains to make known beyond their frontiers 
the single national sentiment which prevails within them regarding 
all the great problems of foreign and international affairs, 

Looking at the situation objectively, and realising that it 
is not in our power to change it, we have to ask ourselves in what 
measure it is possible to continue a system of international 
relations. Is the League of Nations compatible with the changed 
systems which we find in the world? 

Professor Gilbert Murray, when referring just now to possible 
amendments of the Covenant, asked if there might not be a 
deeper underlying cause for the attitude adopted by certain 
countries. I am inclined to think that there one finds one of the 
causes of this misunderstanding—I hope temporary—which 
expresses itself as a demand for amendment or adjustment. 
Personally, I am convinced that it is not so much a question of 
modification and adjustment. There may be need for revising 
what I would call the effect of publicity on the world. I think 
that the more public opinion takes this nationally-concentrated 
form, the more national entities tend to be animated by unique 
and occasionally instinctive currents of feeling on foreign affairs, 
the greater is the necessity for an organ of international co- 
operation. It is absolutely indispensable, even for those govern- 
ments which are becoming with so much vigour and so much 
efficacy the directors of the national conscience if they wish to 
assure, as we are convinced that they do, peaceful relations, to 
be able to have a kind of clearing house where currents of public 
opinion can change their direction, and where they can take 
account of the necessity of giving them an impulsion in one 
direction or another, to prevent international problems becoming 
embittered in a way which might lead to conflict. 

This will no doubt lead us to revise some of the methods by 
which national opinion in different countries can be influenced. 
So far as international problems are concerned, there will no longer 
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in certain countries be different shades of opinion which can be 
influenced by support from outside, so that the strengthening of 
one as against another may modify the action of the government 
or impel it in new directions. Geneva, during the last ten years, 
has been considered the centre of the expression of international 
opinion, and I think that during the last ten years that has been 
true. It is necessary, however, to beware of precedents, and to 
bring one’s critical faculty to bear in examining a new situation. 
Is it true that all the views expressed at Geneva can be considered 
as representing international opinion? That was, to some extent, 
the hypothesis which secured the working of the League during 
the first few years, but in the situation which I have tried to 
describe to you it is necessary to look at the matter a little 
differently. If these opinions are expressed by men who may 
be of great worth, but who do not fully represent the country 
from which they come, or if the countries which they represent 
are not regarded, by those whom they desire to influence, as of 
sufficient importance, there is always a delicate point at which 
it may be asked whether an expression of opinion will help to- 
wards agreement, or whether, on the contrary, it will act as a 
provocation. There is therefore need for a new technique on the 
part of the delegations and even on the part of the Press, whose 
professional experience goes back many years; some of the Press 
correspondents have been in Geneva ever since the League began. 

I do not know if I have made myself clear orf this point. It 
is one on which I have reflected for some time, and I regard it, 
if not as one of the essential factors of the situation, at any rate 
as of great importance. If you take the case of certain countries 
which have recently adopted a critical or antagonistic attitude 
towards the League of Nations, you may wonder if the way in 
which what is regarded as international opinion has been expressed 
has always been the most appropriate from the point of view of 
securing the result desired, namely, action on the governments 
whose position it is desired to change. 

However that may be, and whatever may be the psychological 
ramifications which it is necessary to explore in order that 
international opinion may have a useful effect, I should like now 
to pass from these general observations and come to a more 
precise examination of some of the criticisms which have been 
formulated against the League of Nations. I had occasion 
yesterday at the House of Commons! to analyse some of them, 
and I do not want to repeat what I then said. 

1 Address reported in The Times, December 12th, 1933. 
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These criticisms have for the most part been concerned with 
two or three points, and one of them has been directed against 
the equality of the Members of the League of Nations. During 
the first ten years, the ideology of the League was founded on 
the complete equality of its Members, and it may be that the 
absolute and precise juridical expression which has been given to 
this equality has engendered the criticisms to which I refer. 
The word equality, as a matter of fact, finds no place in the 
Covenant. What you find in the Covenant is that each country 
has an equal right of vote; but the voting is not by majority; 
either there is unanimity, in which case there is a decision, or 
there is not unanimity, in which case there is no decision. The 
right to vote, therefore, implies a power of veto, and this power 
of veto belongs to every Member of the League. Now, is there 
anything in this power of veto which may be regarded as in- 
juriously affecting those States which feel that they occupy a 
greater place in the world than others, and which cannot admit 
that matters in which they feel they have the right of participating, 
and above all the responsibility of participating, should be held 
up by the possibly arbitrary vote of some small country, whose 
size and responsibilities should not allow it to constitute an 
obstacle to the larger ones? I think the question can be defined 
in that way. 

The suppression or regulation of the rule of unanimity would 
entail almost necessarily the taking of decisions by a majority 
vote. Now, what is the significance of a majority vote where 
sovereign States are concerned? Does it imply the right to 
coerce the States which are ina minority? Ifso, it is an absolute 
negation of the principle on which the Covenant is founded, 
which is an absolute respect of the sovereign rights of every 
Member of the League. 

On several occasions the question of decisions by a majority 
vote has been raised, in regard, for instance, to delicate questions 
like that of the definition of an aggressor. Those who wished to 
define the aggressor thought there would be a much better chance 
of doing so if it could be done by a majority vote, but such a 
rule has never been accepted. I do not believe that at the 
present time—though circumstances are admittedly different— 
a majority vote could be accepted, because the substitution of 
a majority for unanimity would necessarily entail, if it had any 
significance at all, the coercion of the minority. Is the League 
to be an organisation in which only the Great Powers play an 


active réle, and in which the part of the small Powers is to be 
G2 
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diminished, or are we to maintain this requirement of unanimity, 
which enables each State to defend its essential interests ? 

Another criticism of the League has been on the score of its 
universality. There have been many tendencies in the last few 
years to reduce the universality of the League; people say, 
“Why occupy yourselves with the affairs of the whole world? 
Occupy yourselves with those of Europe.” I do not know whether 
it is suggested that European affairs are easier to deal with than 
others, and would give the League a better chance! During the 
last three years, however, there has been a marked tendency on 
the part of the League to look beyond the circle of European 
affairs and deal with those of the rest of the world. The results, 
it must be admitted, have not always been happy; everyone will 
agree that success has not always attended the efforts made. 

Admitting the validity of that criticism, let us examine the 
situation. “ First of all, it was not entirely of its own motion that 
the League took up questions in the Far East and in South 
America; it was because at that time its authority was at its 
height, and when conflicts broke out in those parts of the world 
the need for an appeal to the League was at once felt. And, 
although the League did not respond with complete success, 
it did achieve results which remain. In the case of the conflict 
in the Far East, the report of the Commission sent out by the 
League and the report of the Assembly have not received executive 
force, but their political significance cannot be ignored; they 
express the political views of the greater number of States having 
interests in the Far East, and, if that expression of opinion has 
not been followed by coercion, it is none the less true that it 
remains a limiting factor to a large extent, and conduces to a 
state of equilibrium. That is the reason why the United States 
of America, which is not a Member of the League, has followed 
and supported the League’s efforts step by step. 

If absolute success is impossible of achievement, is it necessary 
to renounce all action? Ido not believe it. In any case, so far 
as universality is concerned, there is an even better argument, 
as I am sure you all know. Great Britain has influence and 
interests in all parts of the world, and the Dominions in the 
British Commonwealth form a series of Powers in all parts of the 
world, and are themselves countries counting for much in civilisa- 
tion, in influence, and in economics. If the League were to re- 
nounce universality, either Great Britain would dissociate herself 
from a European League or would bring into a Continental 
League a world-wide group of nations. You cannot, I submit, 
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divide the world up into geographical compartments; political 
interests pass beyond the somewhat academic division which we 
learned in our youth, and which from the political and economic 
points of view does not represent a reality. 

There remain two other questions: the revision of the 
treaties, and the connection of the Covenant with the Treaty 
of Versailles. » With regard to the revision of treaties, this term 
is employed, I believe for the first time in the history of inter- 
national law, in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Before 
that time, many treaties had been revised; that is to say, they 
had ceased to be adapted to the circumstances prevailing; but 
it may be said that no important change in the statutes established 
by treaties took place without war. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations was established to prevent war, and it was therefore 
fitting that it should substitute for the old method of treaty 
revision a new régime, a juridical régime, with the possibility of 
revision finding a place in the Covenant. 

What have been the consequences? Before that time, to 
demand the revision of a treaty was an act of provocation against 
those who benefited by it, and an act of provocation which 
would probably not go unpunished if superior force still belonged 
to those who benefited by the treaty. For the last fourteen years, 
on the other hand, treaty revision has been spoken of, one might 
say, daily. It is obviously one of the greatest of international 
problems, but it can be advocated freely without those who 
benefited by the treaties having any legitimate grievance against 
those who ask for it. That is in itself a positive achievement. 

It is said, however, ‘‘ How can this revision take place? 
The rules established by the Covenant of the League are such 
that it is impossible!’’ It is true that, as a decision of the 
Assembly is required, the decision must be unanimous; and it is 
said that, because it must be unanimous, it is impossible. It is 
said that it is obvious that the States which benefit by the treaties 
will not associate themselves voluntarily with an otherwise 
unanimous decision of the Assembly, because, were they ready to 
do so, they would be ready to negotiate direct to settle the 
question. 

What conclusion are we to draw from this? Is it necessary 
to alter the rule of unanimity? It may be anticipated that those 
who oppose revision would also oppose any tampering with the 
necessity for unanimity designed to secure revision; and, as I 
said just now, if for unanimity you substitute a majority vote, 
the League must exercise coercion ;~and by what means? The 
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problem is a difficult one. This problem of revision exists; it 
is a live problem; it is one of a group of problems which must 
be solved; but I do not believe it will be solved by a simple 
alteration of the text of the Covenant, or that that will make it 
any easier. I do not believe that any alteration of the text of 
the Covenant can change in any way the situation between the 
countries which have benefited by the treaties and those which 
think themselves injured by the treaties. By what I have said 
I do not mean in any way to put on one side the problem of 
revision. It exists; but up to the present I cannot see how a 
revision of the text of the Covenant can have any practical 
importance in providing a solution. 

I come, then, to the last point, that of the connection between 
the Covenant and the Treaty of Versailles. If you read the 
Covenant itself, this connection is not very apparent. It is true 
that in one of the articles of the Covenant, that which lays down 
which States are to be permanent members of the Council, there 
is an expression taken from the treaties, the expression “‘ Princi- 
pal Allied and Associated Powers ’’; but I believe this is the only 
trace of the Treaty of Versailles that you will find in the Covenant. 

The problem, however, is not a textual but a moral one ;) we 
must recognise that. For the conquered countries, the Covenant 
constitutes the first 26 articles of the Treaty of Peace, and the 
Covenant and the first years of the League of Nations evoke for 
them memories which they wish to see disappear. It is a psycho- 
logical question, and it is not by modifications of the text that 
we can hope to solve it, but by a moral agreement, which ought 
to be indissolubly linked to an agreement on disarmament. 

I fear that in this examination of the situation I have been a 
little negative. The reason for that is, that in all these demands, 
though they may be perfectly legitimate, I see a certain danger to 
the Covenant. The Covenant is not perfect, but it is one of the 
best documents, one of the best treaties, that has been signed in 
all history.~It is simple; it is realistic; it is elastic. If it is 
merely a question of a change in methods of work, of a réorganisa- 
tion of the methods of the League, of the methods of the Council, 
or a question of the distribution of the work between its organs 
or of the liaison between the work of the League and the ordinary 
channels of diplomacy, the perspectives before us, if not indefinite, 
are at any rate vast, and so far as that is concerned we must 
not obstinately claim that what now exists is perfect; it is the 
destiny of all living organisms to change, to adapt themselves, 
and to fulfil their purpose. But when it comes to a question of 
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the very foundation of the League of Nations, namely the Coven- 
ant, I believe that it is necessary to be extremely prudent. We 
must not consider the Covenant as being in the nature of a divine 
revelation, or as something intangible ; it is a text which may be 
modified, and which itself contains provisions for its own revision ; 
but its revision is difficult, because unanimity is required. 

It is therefore, so to speak, a great adventure to touch the 
Covenant. You will understand, also, that it is quite impossible 
to make any pronouncement on the possibility of amendment 
without having seen the actual amendments proposed. It is 
not a question of taking up a dogmatic attitude or of insisting 
on the absolute intangibility of the Covenant, but, if these amend- 
ments affect positions already acquired on one side or the other, 
the necessary measure of agreement will not be realised. I 
think we should be prudent, and, if we think that the League can 
be changed or ought to be changed, let us envisage modifications 
in a constructive and not a destructive sense. 

I am absolutely convinced that the Covenant contains the 
minimum of international obligations on which it is possible to 
found an effective organ of international cooperation, Is it 
desired to diminish those possibilities of cooperation or to add 
to them? That is the whole problem. As far as facilitating the 
cooperation of countries not yet Members of the League is con- 
cerned, such cooperation is constantly increasing and we have 
derived benefits from that which we can set off against the 
loss which we have suffered by their non-membership; but these 
benefits are difficult to realise, and all those who think that, in 
this critical situation, it is essential to preserve the maximum of 
the means which are still available, should be convinced that 
respect for what exists ought to take precedence over the desire 
to create something new and unforeseen. 

I do not wish to end on a pessimistic note. I cannot say that 
all the prospects before us are happy, but we stand at the parting 
of the ways. One way leads towards war, and war to-day means 
a frightful catastrophe, the destruction of entire populations. 
The other way is the way of peace—not an easy peace, but a 
peace fraught with anxiety and difficulty. In the years to come, 
we shall avoid conflicts only with difficulty and anxiety, and 
I think it is useless and imprudent, indeed dangerous, to abandon 
the careful conservation of the assets that still remain to us and 
for which we are responsible, in exchange for what is unknown 
and uncertain. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. H. WickHAM STEED said M. Avenol had rendered a great 
service in importing into London at that juncture an expression of the 
best sort of Geneva atmosphere. In a very careful statement of the 
difficulties confronting the League there had not been one word 
which could in any way ruffle the feelings of the most sensitive 
government. 

M. Avenol had drawn attention to the difference between 1922 and 
1932. But there had been a change from the position of 1919 before 
1922. The Covenant of 1919 had been an agreed minimum. Article 
1g was agreed to in the first place because it was then assumed that the 
League would work in an atmosphere of assured collective security, 
including the membership and support of the United States and with 
a prospect of Germany’s admission at a later date, with all nations 
ready to fulfil the actual obligations assumed under the Covenant. 
President Wilson laid down the principle that in the League there 
would be no neutrals. In such an atmosphere the question of revision 
could have been raised without difficulty and with almost complete 
certainty of a successful solution. When, however, the United States 
decided not to join the League and in consequence the Anglo-American 
guarantee to France lapsed, Great Britain felt it would be impossible 
to carry out the sanctions of Article 16 against the prospective neutral- 
ity of the United States, and so its obligations were reduced in the 
Assembly of 1921 to a minimum below the minimum of 1919. 

Attempts were made in 1923 and 1924 to return to some system of 
collective security and international organisation which would permit 
of opening the question of disarmament without fear of its leading to a 
struggle for equilibrium, and it was because those attempts were 
rejected, in both cases by Great Britain, that the Disarmament Con- 
ference had met with so little success. The first attempt was the Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, and the second was the Geneva Protocol, 
the validity of which was made expressly dependent on the success of 
that Conference, for it was clear that without some form of security 
bringing the League back to the minimum of 1919 any serious measure 
of disarmament would be impossible. But when the Disarmament 
Conference began on February 2nd, 1932, the question of Japan and 
Manchuria had demonstrated that a strong Power could defy the moral 
sanctions of the League, and the minimum of a minimum was still 
further reduced. 

M. Avenol had given an able analysis of the play of public opinion 
on the League. There was no longer any general play of liberal thought 
from outside on the League nor the reaction of that thought from 
Geneva on the world without. The area in which such thought could 
play had been seriously reduced. In Russia there was no free re- 
presentation of what was said outside; there was only a propagandist 
interpretation of it. The same was true of Italy and Germany. The 
public opinion on which Mr. Stimson relied as an operative and con- 
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straining element in world decisions in his famous speech of August 
1932, no longer existed in the way it did when the Covenant was 
founded. 

It was important to heed M. Avenol’s appeal that what had been 
secured should not be given up. It was not certain that any dictator 
had discovered the secret of eternal life either for himself or for his 
system, and the acuteness of the international crisis might abate with 
a turn in the wheel of events. People who did not live under free 
systems might yet see the appalling results of any adventure in war 
to which the unfree systems were tending. Then there would be a 
return of feeling throughout the world towards the League, and it 
was essential that the whole structure should then be found intact 
and ready to receive the accession of new strength which would come 
to it. 


A MEMBER said it was necessary to understand the full extent of 
the charges made against the League. It was not merely the associa- 
tion of the Covenant with the Treaty of Versailles that was objected 
to; it was the association of the League itself with the treaty system 
and such questions as those of Eupen and Malmédy, the Upper Silesian 
plebiscite, the administration of the Saar Basin, and Danzig. It would 
be a simple matter to remove the words ‘Allied and Associated 
Powers ”’ from Article 4 of the Covenant, but there was another Article 
open to the same objection which could not be amended so easily, 
namely, Article 22, in which colonies and territories taken as a con- 
sequence of the War from the States which formerly governed them, 
were given to the victorious States with the blessing of the League, 
to remain, not the property, but under the direction of those victorious 
Powers. That was a direct association of the League Covenant with 
what the Germans would call the “‘ predatory clauses’ of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and it was difficult to see how the charge could be 
disposed of. 


M. AVENOL replied that the question was a delicate one because it 
brought up not only the question of the functions of the League of 
Nations, but also the question of territory which the League did not 
dispose of. None of the territorial problems could be dealt with 
individually; they formed a complex of problems which were above 
all psychological, and the time for solving them would come when 
the problem of disarmament had been solved. 


QUESTION : What would have been the course of events in 1914 
if the League of Nations had then been in existence ? 


M. AVENOL replied that it was impossible to reconstruct the past, 
but it was possible to suppose that all the events following the sending 
of the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia would have been 
delayed and there might have been time for world opinion to be brought 
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to bear in favour of peace. The efforts that were made to preserve 
peace, if they had been given time, might have succeeded. 


Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER suggested that in view of the breakdown 
of pooled security under Article 16, the choice was between going 
back to the old system of national wars and an armaments race, or 
else going forward to a collective system by arming the League itself. 
Nations were not willing to supply forces ad hoc when the occasion 
required. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury-Lowe spoke of the apathy of the 
general public in Great Britain to the League of Nations and their 
ignorance of what would follow if it broke up, namely, the dissolution 
of all the treaties made since 1919. The dictators could suggest no 
alternative but ad hoc conferences of the Great Powers. The peoples 
who supported the League must be made to understand that the 
collective system could not exist without sacrifices; each nation was 
ready to let other nations make them, but so far they did not seem 
prepared to do so themselves. Yet peace might require sacrifices as 
great as war. The plans of human wisdom had failed, but there 
was God’s plan in the world and that demanded sacrifices. The 
importance of increased public support for the League of Nations 
should be urged throughout the country. 


SIR JOHN Power thought that Great Britain was far more advanced 
in support of the League than any other country and saw evidence of 
this in the disappointment experienced at the withdrawal of Germany 
from the Disarmament Conference. He did not think that people 
in Great Britain realised how essential the League was to them. In 
the Conference on British Commonwealth Relations at Toronto, at 
which every shade of political opinion was represented, the one question 
on which all were agreed was that the League of Nations and the 
collective system must be preserved. 


Dr. J. C. MAXWELL GARNETT hoped that M. Avenol would go back 
with the impression that Great Britain, no less than France, stood 
whole-heartedly behind the League of Nations, not only because her 
national honour was pledged to adhere to what she had signed, but 
also because it was her vital interest. Organised collective action was 
as essential for the defence of British trade routes as for the defence of 
French territory. 


Mr. HENRY NEVINSON regretted that it was not true to say that 
Great Britain stood whole-heartedly behind the League. Mr. Garvin 
had filled three or four columns of the Observer on the previous Sunday 
in destroying all confidence in the League, and at least two other 
newspapers, which were enormously read throughout the country, 
were definitely opposed to the League. Where could “ whole-hearted ”’ 
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support of the League be discovered? In the Manchester Guardian 
and sometimes in The Times, but in no other daily organ of public 
opinion. Therefore if Great Britain was the chief supporter of the 
League, God help the League and other countries. 


Mr. C. A. MACARTNEY was surprised that M. Avenol laid such 
stress on disarmament as the central question in the League crisis. 
Disarmament would remain a necessity, and the, Conference could 
perfectly well go on even if the League broke up.—He believed that 
the central question of the League crisis was not disarmament but 
treaty revision. However slight the technical connection between the 
Covenant and the Peace Treaties, yet the League was regarded, through- 
out most of Europe, at least, as being primarily an instrument for the 
maintenance of the Treaties. Thus the countries leaving, or threaten- 
ing to leave, the League—Japan, Germany, Italy—were those which 
wanted treaty revision, while those which were the loudest in pro- 
claiming their support of the League did so because they felt that they 
depended on the Treaties for their existence. Thus, when the Four- 
Power Pact was first suggested and there was talk of using the Coven- 
ant, not for treaty maintenance but treaty revision, M. Bene5 himself, 
the spokesman of the Little Entente, indicated plainly that that group 
would leave the League if the plan went through. 

He suggested that the situation placed those States, such as Great 
Britain, which neither depended on the Treaties for their existence nor 
on the revision of them for their prosperity, in a very difficult and 
responsible position. To weaken in their support of the League 
meant encouraging an attack on the whole system of international 
security; but to refuse attention to reasonable criticism was tanta- 
mount to the blind maintenance of a system which had its faults and 
whose benefits were one-sided. 


Mr. D. GRAHAM HuTTON also thought that treaty revision was the 
focal point. There had been a succession of secessions from the League 
by dissatisfied people—first Japan, then Germany. The secession of 
Italy and Hungary might follow. If the collective system went, 
then the protagonists of force and those who wanted treaty revision 
would have their own system of security; but it was for the rest to 
see that the system adhered to in 1919 was not overthrown for that 
purpose. Amendment for other purposes was possible under Article 
26, which read as follows : 

‘‘z, Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified by the 
Members of the League whose Representatives compose the Council and by a 
majority of the Members of the League whose Representatives compose the 
Assembly. 

‘©2, No such amendment shall bind any Member of the League which 
signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall cease to be a Member 
of the League.”’ 

There was greater readiness to use the machinery of the League on 
the part of certain slightly recalcitrant Members, but on the other 
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hand there was less readiness in another part of the League. Why 
should not the Council work as a Council and make use of the machinery 
for amendment? No doubt the same difficulty would come up after- 
wards over the will to implement the new decisions. Great Britain’s 
responsibility was not so much for the League and the Covenant, 
amended or not amended, as for the future of the whole collective 
system, whatever form it might take. 


PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray, the Chairman, said that though it 
would be quite possible for an observer, basing his opinion on the facts 
Mr. Nevinson had mentioned, to report that Great Britain was entirely 
indifferent to the League, he would be wrong. Practically every 
party leader was committed to support of the League and almost 
the whole of the House of Commons. The candidates of all parties, 
except the Communists, when questioned by the League of Nations 
Union, made an effort, not always very successful, to give a satisfactory 
answer. When it really came to business, the people responsible for 
conducting the affairs of the country were quite clear that the League 
was of vital interest to the British Empire. 

As for the dangerous contraband importation of brains and similar 
explosive articles, no action could be taken to keep it within bounds, 
but it needed direction. If those who worked at Geneva and were 
getting educated there would only spread in their own countries the 
spirit and the common mass of knowledge found at Geneva, wonderful 
results would follow. Everybody who worked there became converted ; 
it was those who did not know much about the League who were 
against it. 

With regard to the revision of treaties, he did not think this was as 
important as it was thought to be. Japan, the first Power to leave the 
League, had no grievance against the Peace Treaties and no revision 
of treaties would have satisfied her; she wanted her hands free from 
all treaties. 


M. AVENOL concluded by saying that there was little difference 
between the problems of disarmament and treaty revision. The 
question of disarmament had become essentially a question of treaty 
revision, for disarmament was a most important part of the Treaty 
of Versailles. As an outside observer, he was convinced that Great 
Britain was the greatest supporter of the League of Nations, by its 
position in the world, by its interests and by its convictions. 











IRAQ AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
ASSYRIANS? 


By Lieut.-CoLoneEt R. S. Starrorp, D.S.O., M.C. 


THE subject of this paper, the Assyrians in Iraq, covers a 
period of the fifteen years 1918-33, years which have been full 
of interest. I must, moreover, say something about the origin 
of the Assyrians and how they came to Iraq. As for their origin 
the question is, are they the original Assyrians, the survivors of 
the ancient Assyrian Empire, which had its capital at Nineveh 
in the last millennium B.c., or are they a fragment of the eastern 
Christian church which flourished in Mesopotamia from 200- 
600 A.D.? It would take too long to discuss the various argu- 
ments for and against. On the whole, however, it appears 
probable that the Assyrians of to-day retain something of the 
ancient Assyrian strain, though they may not be absolute pure 
survivals of this people. The important point is that the As- 
syrians themselves are convinced that they are the descendants 
of the ancient Empire, and this pride of race explains some of 
their more extravagant claims. 

At any rate in the nineteenth century the Assyrians were 
discovered living in the tangled mass of mountains rising to 
about fourteen thousand feet in height north of what is now 
Iraq and west of Persia. Others lived on the shores of Lake 
Urmia in Persia, while some even then lived within the present- 
day boundaries of Iraq. These last were subject to the Kurdish 
Aghas and their position was not much better than that of serfs. 
In this lecture I shall have little to say of the Persian Assyrians. 
Their lot is not ‘happy, but it is infinitely happier than their 
co-religionists in Iraq. 

The mountain Assyrians belong to the Nestorian church, to 
which they had ever remained faithful. Living in the high 
mountains they possessed most of the characteristics of moun- 
taineers everywhere. They were divided into clans, their life 
was hard, they were naturally independent and resentful of control. 
They were surrounded by, and even intermingled with, Kurds, 


1 Address given at Chatham House on January 18th, 1934, Sir Edgar Bonham- 
Carter, K.C.M.G., C.I.E., in the Chair. 
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who by race and religion were their opposites, but who in other 
ways were not unlike them. The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
sent a mission to them in 1886, while they also had certain con- 
tacts with Russian civil or religious authorities. Their ruler, 
temporal as well as religious, was the Mar Shimun, and it was 
through him that the Turkish Government dealt with the Millet. 
The temporal power of the Mar Shimun waxed and waned through 
the years, depending largely on the personality of the holder of 
the title, but his religious authority was never challenged. 

Normally the Assyrians had held their own fairly well with 
their Kurdish neighbours, who, though far more numerous, were 
split by bitter feuds and were quite unable to unite. In 1847, 
however, a serious massacre occurred, and this called down upon 
the Sublime Porte the remonstrances of the British and other 
European Governments. As the Turkish Government gradually 
strengthened its administration in these wild mountains, the 
position of the Assyrians grew worse. Now they had to compete, 
not only with the Kurds but with corrupt officialdom. It was 
clear that, even had not the Great War intervened, a crisis was 
at hand. Soon after the outbreak of the War, the Russians, who 
had reached Urmia in Persia, invited the mountain Assyrians 
to rise against Turkey. The Assyrians at first hesitated, es- 
pecially as the Turks made many promises to them as to pre- 
ferential treatment, being very anxious to keep them on their side, 
so that they could say that a Christian group was content under 
Turkish rule. Finally, the Mar Shimun who led the pro-Russian 
party won the day, but not before it had been found necessary to 
murder in cold blood the leaders of the opposition party. 

The help expected from the Russians never materialised and 
the Assyrians found themselves faced with the attacks of both 
Turks and Kurds. For some time they held out most valiantly, 
but eventually, with their ammunition running out, they were 
forced to abandon their mountain villages and to move to Urmia 
in Persia by an unexpected route. This retirement was success- 
fully carried out in the face of enormous difficulties. At Urmia 
the Assyrians again got into contact with the Russians, and were 
used as irregulars. In the course of the next two years they gave 
at least as much as they took and they obtained a bloody revenge 
for what they had suffered during the past year. 

The outbreak of the Russian Revolution in 1917 found them 
again deserted. They were, however, better placed than in 1915, 
as when the Russian armies retired, plenty of ammunition was 
left behind. For over a year the Assyrians were able to resist 
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the attack of two nominal Turkish divisions backed up by Kurds. 
By the summer of 1918 their ammunition was almost all gone 
and the Assyrians were again in desperate straits. It was now 
that the first contact between the Assyrians and the British 
military took place. A small British force had been sent up 
from Hamadan and got to within 150 miles of Urmia. A British 
aeroplane actually landed at this place and this greatly encouraged 
the Assyrians. Now lack of unity and the absence of a strong 
leader ruined the Assyrians. They could not agree on a plan of 
campaign. Eventually practically all of them, both the moun- 
taineers and the Persian Assyrians from Urmia, to the number of 
over 70,000, fled south in July-August 1918. They were only 
saved from destruction by a small detachment of the 14th Hussars. 
After incredible hardships and great losses they arrived at Hama- 
dan, whence they were evacuated to Baqubah, a town 30 miles 
north-east of Baghdad. Here a refugee camp was established, 
which cost the British taxpayer upwards of £2,000,000. This 
was the beginning of the Assyrian connection with Iraq. It 
was also the beginning of the development of that refugee mental- 
ity which now can be said to be the curse of the Assyrian people. 
For as Dr. Wigram rightly remarks in his book The Assyrians and 
their Neighbours— 

“The administration of the camp erred on the side of kindness. 
Maintenance in idleness is good for neither Eastern nor Western, and 
the Assyrian is a type that shows the evil results of it sooner than 
others.” 

It was the express desire of the British Government that 
the Assyrians should be repatriated to their original Hakkiari 
homes. The unratified Sévres treaty and the Anglo-French 
agreement of November 30th, 1918, are sufficient proofs of this. 
It does not appear that any definite promises to this effect were 
made by the British Government, but it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the Assyrians were encouraged, not necessarily 
officially, to think that their return was assured. They certainly 
took this for granted and the inability of the British Government 
to bring this about has been a never-ending source of grievance. 

As regards those who came from Urmia their return was 
comparatively easy, and in due course, though not at once, most 
of them did return. But after the Armistice the Hakkiari lands 
remained in Turkey, and the Turks absolutely refused even to 
consider the return of the Assyrians. As you are well aware, 
the peace negotiations with Turkey dragged on for years, and the 
delays brought misery, ruin, and death to many millions besides 
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the Assyrians. Attempts at repatriation were made. Agha 
Petros, the most prominent warrior among the Assyrians, led 
one. This had the ostensible object of reaching Urmia via 
Zab. But it failed completely, partly owing to poor organisation 
and leadership, partly owing to the outbreak of the Arab rebellion 
in the summer of 1920, which caused such delays that Agha 
Petros and his followers could not set out till late in the year. 
Then the climatic conditions in the mountain passes proved a 
serious obstacle to success. But the chief reason for failure was 
because the Hakkiari mountaineers broke away from the main 
body and attempted to reach their own homes. In this they, 
too, were unsuccessful, and their attempt was unfortunately 
marked by many episodes of murder and rapine against the Kurds 
in the Amadiyah district After this failure the Assyrians returned 
to the Mindan camp some 30 miles north-east of Mosul, which 
camp had been formed at the time that at Baqubah was shut 
down. 

Following the failure of Agha Petros, piecemeal attempts 
at settlement were carried out, and some of these had considerable 
success, each Assyrian, man, woman, or child, receiving {9 from 
the British Government. Some, mainly Jilu and Baz, settled 
in the Mosul plain and flourished there. Others even reached 
their old Hakkiari homes, which it was hoped and believed 
would be allotted to them, when the Turko-Iraq frontier was 
finally delimitated by the League of Nations. These people, 
however, were expelled by the Turks in 1924. But all these 
hopes proved vain, as the League, despite all the efforts of the 
British Government, left this area to Turkey. The League 
Council appears to have been, in part, influenced by the argument 
that the Assyrians were rebels against the Turkish Government, 
and as such deserved little consideration. It must have been 
forgotten that King Feisal of Iraq and his supporters had also 
risen against their masters, the Turks. But I must confess that, 
personally, I feel that, even if the Assyrians had recovered their 
old homes, this would not have been the end of their troubles. 
The existence of a semi-autonomous people, of the character of 
the Assyrians, living on the frontiers of three different countries, 
must sooner or later have led to an impossible situation. 

I have made little mention yet of the Mar Shimun. The Mar 
Shimun Benjamin who led the retirement to Urmia was murdered 
in 1918. He was succeeded by his nephew, who died of consump- 
tion at Baqubah. He, in his turn, was succeeded by a younger 
brother, who now holds the position. At the time of his suc- 
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cession, this Mar Shimun was a boy of eleven years of age, and 
naturally his influence was very small. The title of Mar Shimun 
is hereditary and generally passes from uncle to nephew, never 
from father to son, as the holder of the title is not permitted to 
marry. The Mar Shimun’s family had not favoured Agha 
Petros’ enterprise and was not on good terms with him. A great 
opportunity was given to the family to recover its authority 
when the levies were formed in 1g2r. At first the Assyrians 
were reluctant to join the Levies, but were eventually persuaded 
to do so by David, the father of the Mar Shimun, who later became 
chief liaison officer to the force. The Mar Shimun’s family thus 
obtained a hold on the Levies which has never been relaxed. 
This hold has undoubtedly increased the Mar Shimun’s standing 
with the whole Assyrian people. 

I have not time to say much about the Levies. They became 
very smart troops and did excellent work in the guerilla warfare 
against the Kurds. They have been enthusiastically praised by 
their British officers, but their fighting value under heavy losses 
remains unproved. For during their service in the Levies they 
never suffered anything like heavy casualties; probably it was 
no greater than that of the Kurds or Arabs, if similarly officered. 
Their esprit de corps was, however, very great and was fostered 
by their British officers, as is the way with British officers all over 
the world. Perhaps there was too much of slighting the young 
Iraq army, which was then being formed, and which in its first 
operatious in the mountains was far from successful. In any 
case the seeds of jealousy and bitterness were sown, and this 
accounts, in part, for the excesses committed by the Iraq army 
last summer. Another contributary cause was the Levy out- 
break at Kurkuk in 1924 which led to the death of fifty towns- 
people, and it must be admitted that this outbreak, on the part 
of disciplined troops, however great the provocation, was a 
serious blot on the good name of the Assyrians. 

Looking back one may doubt the wisdom of recruiting As- 
syrians into the Levies. The Levies were imperial troops, and, 
as such, the object of suspicion to the ardent Iraq nationalist. 
It is true that the Arabs who had served in the Levies were now 
required for the new Iraq army and that the Kurds were not too 
reliable, but the recruiting of the Assyrians as British troops 
did give the impression that they were alien to Iraq. And the 
Iraq politician has always been terrified of the minorities question. 
Before leaving the Levies it must be said that the Assyrians in 
one way profited greatly from their service. They received good 
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pay. In fact there is no doubt that much of the money which 
the Assyrians now possess was derived from this source. On the 
other hand, the British Treasury was also able to economise very 
considerably by the employment of Assyrians rather than British 
or Indian troops. 

When it was finally known that the Assyrians could not 
return to Hakkiari it was obvious that there was no alternative 
but for them to settle in Iraq. Settlement had been going on 
for some years and it received a great impetus when Captain 
Fowraker, a Levy officer, who spoke Syriac fluently, was appointed 
Settlement Officer at the beginning of 1927. He worked for two 
years and, though handicapped by shortage of funds, actually 
did settle most of the agricultural Assyrians. The Iraq Govern- 
ment, for its part, assisted with certain remissions of taxation. 
The Turks still refused to accept the Assyrians back in Hakkiari 
and in 1928 barred the way to some who sought to return. But 
the agricultural Assyrians were by no means the only problem. 
Since I9I7 a new generation had grown up, which knew nothing 
of the hard life of the mountain villages. Some of these had 
found employment in the towns, but many could obtain no work. 
For this, they themselves were partly to blame, as few of them 
had learnt Arabic. These were naturally discontented and their 
discontent spread among some of the settled Assyrians. In fact 
after all the settlements, some of which appeared to be quite 
successful, many of the Assyrians still persisted in considering 
themselves to be refugees. They had many grievances. They 
objected to living in villages owned by Kurdish Aghas, as they 
feared that the landlords would evict them. Actually these fears 
were not really justified and the majority of Arabs and Kurds 
live under the same conditions. They also demanded that they 
should live in a compact body, claiming that there were ample 
empty villages for this to be possible. It is just possible that in 
1920 most of the Assyrians could have been settled in a compact 
body. In 1926 it was quite impossible without evicting many 
Kurds, an obvious injustice, and an equally obvious cause of 
trouble in the future. As it was, the Kurds were complaining 
that the Assyrians had obtained possession of villages rightly 
belonging to them. The Assyrians had other grievances directed 
against the administration. The standard of Iraqi officials was 
certainly not high, but it is doubtful whether the Assyrians had 
greater cause for grievance in this respect than had the Kurds, 
the Arabs and the Yezidis. The Assyrians also complained that 
their villages were unhealthy. Many certainly were, but not 
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unhealthier than those of their Kurdish neighbours, and the 
malaria was fostered by the rice-growing, of which the Assyrians 
are particularly fond. 

The final blow to the Assyrians was the termination of the 
British Mandate. Though this had been much talked of, the 
Assyrians could not believe it possible. Many Arabs, incidentally, 
had held the same view. In June 1932 the Assyrians acted. 
The Levies submitted their resignations in a body, and for a time 
were in a state bordering on mutiny. A battalion of the North- 
ants Regiment was flown over from Cairo. This induced the 
Assyrians to come to their senses, but it was the Mar Shimun 
who was chiefly used to persuade the Assyrians to withdraw their 
resignations. It was not until he had written to them, under his 
patriarchal seal, that they were to continue serving, that they 
were persuaded to do so. The fact that the Mar Shimun was so 
employed by the High Commissioner undoubtedly encouraged 
him in his subsequent claims that his temporal as well as his 
religious authority should be officially recognised. It was most 
unfortunate that the expression ‘‘ temporal power ” was ever used. 

This Levy mutiny, as it must be called, was, in effect, in 
support of the Assyrian National Pact, which had been drawn 
up at a meeting of Assyrian leaders at Amadiyah in June 1932. 
This pact dealt with a number of demands. I will only deal 
with the more important. The first was that the ancient As- 
syrian homes in Hakkiari should be returned to them, or failing 
this, that the Assyrians should be settled in a compact body in 
Iraq in the districts of Amadiyah, Dohuk and Zakho. Here 
it is to be noted that the Assyrians were in a small minority in 
this area, numbering approximately 14,000 to 60,000 Kurds and 
7000 other Christians. It was also demanded that this area 
should be considered as a semi-independent Millet with an Arab 
Governor and a British adviser. Further, that the temporal as 
well as the spiritual authority of the Mar Shimun should be 
recognised. These demands were clearly unacceptable to the 
Iraq Government. After much correspondence, it was arranged 
that the Mar Shimun, who had been nominated at the meeting 
as the representative of the Assyrian people, should go to Geneva 
to present the demands in person to the League. He does not 
appear to have been told that the British Government would 
lend the power of its support to Iraq. 

The Mar Shimun failed completely at Geneva. The League 
accepted the Iraq Government’s undertaking to appoint a foreign 
expert to settle those Assyrians who wished to have land, and 
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also its undertaking to place no obstacle in the way of any As- 
syrian who wished to leave Iraq. Whether the Mar Shimun 
would have accepted the position is, perhaps, doubtful; but what 
finally determined him not to do so was his discovery on his 
return to Iraq at the end of December, that the Iraq authorities 
in Mosul had on instructions from Baghdad been very active in 
building up a party against him, and had, in fact, appointed his 
greatest enemy as President of the Assyrian Advisory Settlement 
Committee. From then on he did his utmost to oppose settlement 
on these lines. He succeeded, as no applications for settlement 
were made, and the efforts of Major Thompson, who arrived in 
Mosul in the beginning of June, were in vain. 

The Iraq Government was greatly incensed at the Mar Shimun’s 
attitude, and at the end of May he was told to come to Baghdad 
from Mosul Here discussions took place between him and the 
Minister of the Interior, which only had the effect of creating 
further suspicion and estrangement, and eventually resulted in 
the Mar Shimun being ordered to stay in Baghdad where he was 
living at the Y.M.C.A. His obstinacy had destroyed the not very 
great patience of the Cabinet, the members of which were much 
irritated by telegrams sent by King Feisal from England saying 
that the Mar Shimun should be allowed to return to Mosul. 
Such indeed was their irritation that several of the ministers 
threatened to resign. The King indeed was out of touch with 
the rapidly changing situation. It is possible that the affair 
had been clumsily handled, but in the end a position was reached 
which meant that the Mar Shimun could not be allowed to go 
back on his own terms without a fatal blow to the prestige of the 
Cabinet. 

In the meantime a serious situation had been reached in 
Mosul. A certain Yacu, the son of Ismail, Milik of the upper 
Tiyiri, one of the biggest Assyrian tribes, had been behaving in 
a most truculent manner. He had been touring the country 
on admittedly Mar Shimun anti-settlement propaganda, ac- 
companied by an armed following. He was ordered to come into 
District headquarters to explain his conduct. He refused. The 
Government had no alternative but to bring him in by force. 
Troops were concentrated, though it was published that any 
military action was directed against Yacu as an individual and 
not against the Assyrian people. Happily I was in the end able 
to induce Yacu to come in and I brought him into Mosul myself, 
so the situation was saved for the moment. But unfortunately 
the Iraq Government showed signs of wishing to break its word 
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regarding the terms of surrender, and was with difficulty prevented 
by British advice from doing so. 

On July roth, 1932, a meeting was held at Mosul attended by 
all the Assyrian leaders, except Mar Shimun, who was still de- 
tained in Baghdad. This meeting should certainly have been 
held six months earlier in order that the League’s decision should 
be clearly understood, because it had not been properly reported 
to the Assyrians. The results of this meeting, which was ad- 
dressed by the Mutaserrif, Major Thompson, and myself, were 
rather negative. In the absence of the Mar Shimun this was 
fairly certain to be the case, but anyhow the Assyrians could not 
now say that they did not understand the position. They were 
also clearly told what was the procedure for anyone who wished 
to leave the country. Many people have accepted the Assyrian 
statement that in leaving for Syria, they were merely following my 
suggestion, but actually they had been given clear instructions 
with regard to the proper procedure. The meeting showed the 
strength of the Mar Shimun and anti-Mar Shimun parties as far as 
the leaders, at any rate, were concerned. It also showed the bitter- 
ness of the feeling between the two parties, as the first meeting broke 
up in some disorder, and two separate meetings, one for each party, 
were held the next day. On the whole it appeared that a small 
majority of the leaders were opposed to the policy, if not to the 
person, of the Mar Shimun. With the rank and file it was other- 
wise. After the meeting it was suggested to Yacu and one or 
two othex leaders of the Mar Shimun party that they should go 
to Baghdad and try to persuade the Mar Shimun to sign the simple 
acknowledgment, which he had been asked and had refused to 
sign, of the Minister’s letter, so that he might return to Mosul, 
and cooperate with Major Thompson in the settlement. After 
some discussion they agreed to do so and left Mosul. But they 
did not go to Baghdad; they went to Syria instead. There 
they met the local French frontier officials, who appeared to have 
inquired from Beyrouth as to what was to be done. Beyrouth, 
unfortunately, did not inform Baghdad at once. Inthe meantime 
Yacu had sent word to the Assyrians in the villages that they 
were to come to Syria. The French, he said, would accept them, 
give them lands, and exemption from taxation for a period of 
years, About 800 Assyrians started off; the numbers have 
been greatly exaggerated. They left their women and children 
behind in the villages. This showed that they had at that time 
no warlike intentions. It also showed that they felt that their 
families, even if unguarded, were quite safe. In this they were 
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correct, as not even the smallest incident occurred until August 
8th, when the fighting at Faish Khabur had entirely changed the 
situation. The news of the exodus reached Mosul on July atst. 
The Assyrians had crossed the Tigris at Faish Khabur, a small 
village some two miles from the Turkish frontier. It was decided 
that the military should guard the river crossings and disarm 
any Assyrians who wished to return. Unfortunately it appears 
doubtful whether the Assyrians were told clearly enough the 
terms on which they could return. Actually no one did return 
till August 4th. The army was, however, successful in preventing 
other Assyrians joining their friends in Syria. Some, who tried 
to cross later, were disarmed, all were turned back. It has been 
argued that the Iraq Government should have allowed the 
Assyrians to return without disarming them. It is difficult to 
see how it could have done so. Yacu had shown much aggression 
and had defied the Government. Steps had to be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such actions, which were greatly 
exciting the Kurds. It was the intention of the Iraq authorities 
to return to the Assyrians sufficient rifles for self-defence. Here 
it is to be noted that the Assyrians, man for man, were better 
armed than the Kurds, though in the aggregate the Kurds were 
much stronger. 

The situation was rendered even more difficult by the absence 
of any information by the French. It was not at first known 
whether the Assyrians would be allowed to remain in Syria 
or not, or, if they were to be evicted, how this would be done. 
Another complication was uncertainty as to the actual frontier. 
This had recently been delimited afresh by a League of Nations 
Committee, but neither we in Mosul nor the French officials had 
been told when the new frontier came into effect. The Iraq 
Government, immediately it heard of the move into Syria, made 
diplomatic representations to the French Mandatory authorities 
for the prompt application of the provisional agreement for the 
administration of frontier tribes. Under this agreement between 
the two countries, the Assyrians should be disarmed and moved 
some distance from the frontier. Asa matter of fact, it is doubt- 
ful whether this agreement really covered an extraordinary case 
of this nature. On July 30th, however, information was received 
that the French had disarmed a portion (about 400) of the 
Assyrians. This was good news, but it was still thought at that 
time that there remained 1200 armed, though the French asserted 
—correctly as it subsequently proved—that there were only 300. 
On the afternoon of August 2nd a meeting took place between 
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the Iraq political officer attached to the troops and the French 
frontier officials. The French said that on no account would they 
keep the Assyrians, who would have to return to Iraq. The 
Iraq political officer requested the French to let him know if the 
French intended to return the rifles to the Assyrians when they 
were evicted from Syria. This request is important in view of 
what took place on August 4th, the rifles being returned by the 
French without warning. 

By July 30th it was known that a number of Assyrians on the 
right bank of the river had realised that they had been led astray 
by their leaders, and that the French, far from giving them lands 
and exemption from taxation, would not have them at any price. 
These Assyrians were desirous of returning to their villages in 
Iraq and appear to have been quite willing to surrender their 
rifles. The diehards among them, however, were anxious to 
prevent this. Such was the position on the evening of August 3rd. 

I will pause here for a moment in my narrative. Some of 
you may have read the Blue Book which was prepared by the 
Iraq Government for the League of Nations. This Blue Book 
gives the impression that the Iraq Government had a tremendously 
strong case to put forward in respect of its dealings with the As- 
syrians. It appeared to have shown great patience in dealing with 
a difficult people for whose early misfortunes the people of Iraq 
were in no way responsible. Actually, though the Iraq Govern- 
ment did have a strong case, it was, perhaps, not so strong as all 
that. The Blue Book consisted largely of reports written by 
British advisory officials. It did not contain any of the many 
reports, often foolish and sometimes even worse, though, of course, 
some were quite sensible, which had been written in the two 
previous years by Iraq administrative officials. It did not, for 
instance, include the recommendation of the Mutaserrif of Arbil 
(who was now Minister of Defence), written in 1932, in which he 
in all seriousness recommended that the best solution of the 
Assyrian problem was to turn the poor Kurds on them. This 
and many similar reports revealed a great lack of sympathy 
towards the Assyrians and a distinct disability to understand 
the other side’s point of view. The Assyrians, of course, fully 
recognised this, and it is this which made them nervous and 
suspicious as to the good intentions of the Iraqis. It would 
indeed be idle to suggest that there was any real sympathy between 
Iraqi officialdom and the Assyrians, but I must admit that the 
Assyrians were themselves largely responsible for the Iraq 
officials’ state of mind. They had always adopted a most distant 
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and indeed truculent attitude towards Iraqi officials, and this 
had infuriated these people, who, in their heart of hearts, were by 
no means confident of their ability to run the country. On the 
whole, however, there is little doubt that all responsibly minded 
Iraqis had been genuinely anxious to see the Assyrian question 
peaceably settled, and the Assyrians living as contented citizens 
of Iraq. But in June and July of last year their attitude gradually 
changed. Their irritation over the Mar Shimun’s obstinacy in 
Baghdad and over Yacu’s behaviour in the north induced them 
to consider that the Assyrian question must be settled once and 
for all and that the only way to do this was to teach the Assyrians 
a really severe lesson. Unfortunately King Feisal, Sir Francis 
Humphreys, the British Ambassador, Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, 
the very experienced adviser to the Ministry of Interior, and the 
three ablest Iraq ministers were all in Europe. In their absence 
there was no brake to the hot-heads. I am not saying that any- 
thing so horrible as the Simmel massacre was intended, but there 
is no doubt that the Ministers did intend that a severe lesson 
should be given to the Assyrians. 

To resume my narrative. At 8 p.m. on August 4th a telephone 
message was received from Zakho saying that the Assyrians had 
crossed the Tigris into Iraq territory and had attacked the army 
and that heavy fighting was still in progress. It was not known 
until the following day that the French had returned the rifles 
to the Assyrians. It is always difficult to find out who starts a 
fight and it is no less difficult on this occasion. I have had far 
more opportunity than anyone else to ascertain who first opened 
fire, but I must confess that even now I am unable to say. Both 
sides, as usual, accused the other. The weight of circumstantial 
and contingent evidence is about equal, for while it was well 
known that the army did not intend the Assyrians to escape a 
second time as it considered they had escaped by the peaceful 
conclusion of the Yacu affair, it was also known that Yacu was 
prepared to do almost anything to prevent the return to Iraq 
of those Assyrians who wished to surrender. One thing is certain, 
namely, that the bulk of the Assyrians who crossed the river at 
first did really intend to surrender. It is possible that the first 
shot was fired by some individual, either Assyrian or Iraqi, who 
let off his rifle, and that, with the tension existing, was enough 
to bring about a general engagement. 

The following is a brief account of what took place that even- 
ing. About 6 p.m. the headman of Faish Khabur village reported 
by telephone to the G.O.C. troops in Dairabun camp, which was 
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situated on high ground about a mile and a half from the river, 
that large numbers of Assyrians were crossing the river. Here 
it is to be noted that the first information did not come from the 
military pickets. The army had neglected to watch the really 
vital reach of the river between Faish Khabur and the Turkish 
frontier. He was told to send four men to inform the Assyrians 
that they would have to give up their rifles. At the same time 
a company of infantry and a squadron of cavalry with machine 
guns were sent to intercept them. Unfortunately the political 
official did not accompany this force. Shortly after firing broke 
out. The first man killed on either side appears to have been an 
Iraqi officer. The troops were forced back, or retired, to some 
low hills underneath the Dairabun camp and firing ceased about 
8 p.m. It now appears that the rest of the Assyrians, who had 
not intended to surrender, and who had not crossed the river, did 
so. They thought that their comrades had been treacherously 
fired upon, and this was quite enough for this hot-headed people. 
At midnight a deliberate attack was made on the eastern and 
northern pickets which guarded the camp. The Iraqi troops 
appeared to have fought quite well, rather to the surprise of those 
who knew of their behaviour at Barzan the previous year, and 
only one picket was lost, that on the extreme left. The successful 
Assyrians did not press home their attack, probably owing to the 
failure on the right, and early next morning the lost picket was 
recaptured with the assistance of artillery and aeroplanes. When 
the Assyrians realised that they had failed in their attempt— 
and they must have been intensely surprised at their failure as 
they had the greatest contempt for the fighting value of the 
Iraq army—the majority of them recrossed the river. They 
were unmolested by the Iraq army, which remained in camp, 
though later in the day a certain number of Assyrians, who had 
lost their way, were rounded up and shot out of hand. For on 
the recapture of the lost picket, it was reported that the dead 
soldiers therein had been burnt and mutilated. Such reports 
must, of course, be accepted with reserve. Atrocities stories 
inevitably accompany the outbreak of hostilities. In this case 
they may or may not have been true, but there is nothing in the 
character of the Tokhuma, the tribe concerned, to suggest that 
they were impossible. Unfortunately, the army fully believed 
all the stories and this undoubtedly explains the shooting of all 
the prisoners during the next few days. And still more unfortun- 
ately, these and other atrocity stories, all exaggerated, and some 
entirely unfounded, were published by the Iraq papers throughout 
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the country, and these enormously inflamed public opinion, 
already sufficiently excited. It is important to bear in mind 
that after the morning of August 5th there was no further fighting 
whatever. In this fighting the Iraq army lost 33 killed and 40 
wounded. The Assyrians, though they were the attackers, 
lost considerably less. 

The absence of news from the army, who were controlling the 
military zone, was a very grave embarrassment to the civil 
authorities in Mosul. These kept their head fairly well, but it 
was otherwise in Baghdad. Here there was the greatest rage 
and alarm. ‘The rage was directed as much against the French 
as the Assyrians, as it was now known that the French had re- 
turned the Assyrians’ rifles. The French, indeed, had long been 
suspect owing to their alleged intrigues in the north. The 
alarm was caused by the real facts not being known, and by the 
thought that nearly 2000 armed Assyrians had to be dealt with. 
It must be said that this alarm showed remarkable lack of con- 
fidence in the army. I must, however, say that there are no 
foundations for the statements that had the Assyrians been 
successful, a first-class war would probably have followed. I 
have heard this suggested by a few Iraqi officials, in their attempts 
to condone the subsequent massacres, but I have not heard it 
even hinted at by any British official who knew the true facts. 
But the alarm in Baghdad did cause certain prominent persons 
to make remarks of the “ rid me of this turbulent priest ”’ order. 
They cried, “ Kill all the Assyrian men but leave the women 
and children, as the eyes of the world are on us. Let the Kurdish 
and Arab tribes be raised against the Assyrians, and let trouble 
be raised in Syria against the treacherous French.” Saner 
counsels soon prevailed, but verbal instructions as to severity to 
be used against the Assyrians certainly did reach the army. 
The army officers, in any case, needed little urging on, and, in 
particular, their Commanding Officer, Bekir Sidgi. This officer 
was known to hate the Assyrians, and to be determined to punish 
them as severely as possible. His transfer had been asked for 
by all the British advisory officials, and, indeed, had been promised 
by King Feisal in May. But he remained all the same. 

By August 7th it was apparent that the civil authorities had 
lost all control in the districts of Dohuk and Zahko, and that the 
military were supreme. The Minister of Defence, accompanied 
by the Director-General of Police, had arrived at Mosul on that 
day, but neither of these individuals were likely to have a calming 
effect; nor did they. I reported the situation to Baghdad and 
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on August 11th the Minister of Interior flew to Mosul. Hikmet 
Beg Suleiman had kept his head better than most of his colleagues. 
On his arrival at Mosul he took prompt steps to recover control. 
In this he was largely successful. It is true that he was too late 
to prevent the massacre at Simmel, but he was able to stop the 
killings which were going on at Dohuk, and to prevent an even 
worse massacre at Alqosh which had been planned by the army. 
It was not until after the details of the Simmel massacre were 
known and its implications understood that Hikmet Beg was 
otherwise than sound. 

If only the civil authorities had been fully informed of the 
facts on the evening of August 5th, practically all the subsequent 
bloodshed could have been prevented. But fantastic rumours 
were being received hourly regarding movements of large bands of 
Assyrians. The real facts were that the majority of the Assyrians 
recrossed into Syria on the morning of August 5th; these, 533 
in number, were interned by the French. About 50 Assyrians 
were killed in the neighbourhood of Dairabun, most of them shot 
after being taken prisoner. The remainder, less than 200 in 
number, passed on with the sole idea of getting back to their 
villages as soon as possible. Some did so, but some were rounded 
up by the Kurds, who had been organised by the Qaimaqum of 
Zahko, and were handed over to the army. These, too, were 
promptly shot, even before they had been questioned. The 
employment of Kurds in this manner was entirely contrary to the 
orders which the Mutaserrif had, on my recommendation, issued. 
We had always been anxious as to the intervention of the Kurds, 
and strict orders had been issued to keep them under control. 

On August 8th reports were received that the Kurds and 
Arab tribes were commencing to loot the Assyrian villages near 
Simmel. These reports became more and more serious, and added 
greatly to our anxieties. I will deal with this looting later. In 
the meantime the army had left Dairabun, and had joined with 
the second column which had been at Bashikli Bala: the total 
number of the troops was just under 3000. On August 11th the 
columns passed Simmel, where the worst massacres of all took 
place. The following is an account. 

Simmel is a large village some ten miles from Dohuk and on 
the main road to Zahko. Here lived 100 Assyrians and ten Arab 
families, about 700 souls in all. There is a Police Post in the 
village with a normal garrison of a sergeant and four men. The 
Assyrians of Simmel did not all belong to the same tribe. Most 


of them were Baz, but the headman belonged to the Diz. The 
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great majority of the Baz were peaceful cultivators, and their 
leading man at Simmel, Gabriel, had long been one of the strongest 
supporters of the Government policy, vis-a-vis the Assyrians. 
When the exodus to Syria took place about 50 men left Simmel. 
They were mostly of the Diz section, and are now interned in 
Syria. 

On August 8th Kurdish tribes commenced looting the As- 
syrian villages lying five or six miles north of Simmel. All the 
men of these villages, who had all along been the strongest sup- 
porters of the Mar Shimun, had gone to Syria, leaving their families 
behind. The next day large numbers of Arabs from the right 
bank of the Tigris began to cross the river with the intention of 
looting the Assyrian villages on the left bank. The villagers 
were naturally alarmed. At first the tribes looted the livestock 
of the Assyrian villages, in spite of the efforts of the police to 
prevent them. Fear among the villagers increased, and on 
August 9th and roth they fled to Simmel, hoping to find protection 
under the Police Post. On August 8th the Qaimaqum of Zahko, 
with a small part of the army, had come to Simmel and advised 
the Assyrians to hand in their rifles. He said that he was afraid 
that some incident might occur, and that it would be better if 
they had no arms. He assured them that they would be quite 
safe under the protection of the Police Post. On August gth 
the army came again and took away the rifles of the villagers 
who had come in from outside. The next day, August roth, 
passed quietly. Most of the Assyrians remained near the Police 
Post, which is situated on a high mound. Arabs and Kurds 
were seen looting the grain from the threshing floors. The police, 
owing to their inadequate numbers, could do nothing to prevent 
this. 

Early on the morning of August 11th the Arab villagers from 
Simmel left the village, driving their sheep with them. They 
had been warned. Shortly afterwards tribesmen entered the 
village and commenced looting the houses. After about two 
hours they left. A little later, about 8 a.m., the police sergeant 
told the Assyrians, who had come in from the surrounding 
villages, that they must leave Simmel. They protested that this 
was unsafe, whereupon the sergeant told them to go down from 
the Police Post into the Assyrian houses in the village. While 
the Assyrians, who were now in a state of panic, were obeying 
this order, some army troops on lorries and some motor machine 
guns arrived at Simmel. Suddenly, and without any warning, 
fire was opened by the troops. A number of casualties, including 
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four women killed, occurred before the Assyrians could take 
refuge inside the houses. The soldiers then entered the village. 
An officer, who has since been identified as Ismail Abbawi Tohalla 
of the Motor Machine Gun Company, then drove up in a car. 
He shouted to the soldiers not to kill the women and children, 
who were ordered to go up to the Police Post. Many of them did so. 
The soldiers then proceeded methodically to massacre all the men. 
In some cases machine guns were fired through the windows into 
the crowded rooms. In others the men were dragged out, shot, 
and their bodies thrown on to the pile of dead. A few men hid 
among the women, but these too were hunted out. The soldiers 
left the village at about 2 p.m., whereupon the tribes returned 
and completed the looting. The tribes had taken no part at all 
in the massacre. About 6 p.m. some of the soldiers returned. 
The police sergeant had sent word that about 20 Assyrian men 
had survived and were in the Police Post. These were then 
killed. The conduct of the police sergeant, who is an old Turkish 
gendarme, was, throughout, in marked contrast to that of the 
rest of the police, who, though powerless to prevent the slaughter, 
are testified by the Assyrian women to have given them every 
help possible. 

The number of killed will never be accurately known, it was 
probably about 320. Among the men, six priests were killed, 
and Gabriel, the staunchest of the Government supporters, met 
the same fate. Four women and six young children were also 
killed and about twelve were wounded. All or practically all 
the killed were peaceful citizens, who had committed no offence 
whatever against the Government. They had come into Simmel 
to be under the protection of the Iraq flag which flew over the 
Police Post. They had no arms and no means of resistance. 
All these Assyrians had taken no part in the Yacu adventure. 

Terrible though the account of this massacre is, the aftermath 
was as terrible. The army buried and burnt the corpses the next 
day (August 12th). They did so, however, so badly that the 
stench from the bodies was overpowering. A thousand terrified, 
weeping women and children who had seen all their male relatives 
killed before their eyes were crowded into the Police Post. In 
this atmosphere they lived without food and with little water 
until August 15th. For, incredible as it may appear, the ad- 
ministrative authorities did not realise the full horror of what 
had occurred until the Minister of the Interior himself visited 
Simmel, not indeed with the intention of inquiring into the 
massacre, but in order personally to see the condition of the women 
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and children who had the evening before been reported to be 
starving. It was another two days before the women were 
removed from Simmel and sent to Dohuk and thence to Mosul. 

This massacre, though the worst which took place, was by 
no means unique. At Dohuk and the neighbouring villages men, 
in three cases priests, were taken out of their houses by the army. 
They were shot in batches. 

It had been difficult to ascertain with any accuracy the 
number of Assyrians who lost their lives. The Assyrians them- 
selves claimed that nearly 2000 had been killed. The iocal 
Iraqi officials at first talked of about 1000. My own inquiries 
have, however, led me to consider that not more than 600 were 
killed. Of these not more than 20 could, by any stretch of 
imagination, have been said to have been killed in action. The 
army killed in cold blood over 500 others, and perhaps 50 lost 
their lives at the hands of the Kurds. Here I must say that the 
Kurds, on the whole, behaved much better than was expected, 
especially in view of the encouragement to murder and loot which 
they had received. They were guilty of a bad massacre at a 
place named Savora, where 20 Assyrians were murdered in cold 
blood, and of vile atrocities at Qalla Badri, where some women 
were killed in horrible circumstances. Much treachery was 
shown in the looting of friendly villages—the Yezidis, too, were 
guilty in this respect. On the other hand, there were instances 
of Kurdish Aghas protecting women and children, and sometimes 
men as well. Fortunately the presence of an exceptionally able 
and strong Qaimaqum in Amadiyah prevented much trouble 
there. The still more distant Assyrians in Aqra, Zibar, and Row- 
anduz were also unaffected. The civil authorities, where they 
were not terrorised by the army, behaved, with one or two 
exceptions, reasonably well. The police were guilty of much 
omission and were often hopelessly weak and incompetent, but 
neither the regular nor the newly-recruited irregular police 
committed many crimes. These were the work of the army. 

It had been stated at different times and by different people— 
the Iraqi delegates at Geneva for instance—that these excesses 
merited and had received their condemnation. Actually, the 
officers responsible were praised and promoted. Bekir Sidky, 
who was in command, on his arrival in Baghdad drove through 
the streets sitting on the right hand of the Prime Minister amid 
the plaudits of an enthusiastic crowd. However much responsible 
Iraqis may deplore these excesses—and in private many of them 
expressed their genuine disgust—no one has made any official 
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announcement to declare that the army behaved otherwise 
than well. 

I must say a word about the looting. In all there were sixty- 
four Assyrian villages in the Qodhas of Dohuk and Sheihkan. Of 
these 60 were looted. Of course the degree of looting varied 
considerably. Six villages were entirely burnt out, in many 
others the houses were destroyed by the wooden roof beams 
being destroyed. The household effects were all looted except the 
more portable, in the few cases where the villagers had some 
warning and were able to flee. Most of the live-stock and most 
of the grain was looted. The losses of the Assyrians must have 
exceeded {50,000 and were quite possibly twice as much. As 
with the killed, the heaviest sufferers were innocent Assyrians 
who had taken no part whatever in the Yacu venture and who 
had been loyal supporters of the Government. The Iraq Govern- 
ment promised compensation, and indeed the following telegram 
from the Iraq Minister of Foreign Affairs was published in the 
English newspapers of August 2oth : 

“There was some trivial looting in certain villages evacuated by 
families of the rebels, but the Government restored the stolen goods to 
their owners, and indemnified the people whose property it was im- 
possible to recover. There is no truth in the reports of the burning of 
villages, but a few insignificant outbreaks of fire occurred in deserted 
villages. The whole damage does not exceed a few pounds in each 
village.” 


This statement was a travesty of the facts, as indeed were 
practically all the official statements from Iraq sources. Nor has 
the Government yet taken any serious steps to compensate 
these innocent Assyrians for their losses. In about twelve 
villages the roofs were repaired, a few sheep were returned, but 
taking it as a whole, much less than 5 per cent. of the loot has 
been recovered, and this though it is quite well known where much 
of the loot is. I reported again and again that nothing was being 
done, but I quite failed to get anything done. Eventually a 
British Land Settlement officer was sent up to help, but his 
terms of reference were limited, nor have any of his recommend- 
ations been carried out. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
Assyrian villagers had refused to sow. I did my best to persuade 
them, whenever I visited the villages, but I met with little 
success. The villagers were cowed and dispirited. They were 
living on the borderland of starvation, as the very small sums 
which had been distributed by the Iraq Government were totally 
inadequate. They had been disarmed, whereas upwards of I000 
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rifles had been distributed among the Kurds, and they were afraid 
to leave their houses. After several months a few rifles have now 
been returned to people who had been quite unjustifiably dis- 
armed, but even these are not enough. There is no confidence 
left. The attempts to drive the refugees at Alqosh back to their 
ruined villages at the point of the machine gun were the last 
straw. When I left Mosul in the middle of November 1933, 
thirty of the Assyrian villages were still entirely deserted, seven 
had been partly and twenty-three fully reoccupied. 

This account is sufficiently gloomy, but it is only fair to say 
that the stories of daily murders of Assyrians are untrue. After 
August 20th, when it may be said that things began to return to 
normal, up to November roth there were five separate murders 
of Assyrians. In no case were the murderers caught. Petty 
thefts of animals are certainly common, and despite the establish- 
ment of thirteen temporary Police Posts, are likely to continue. 
A normal state of public security can hardly be expected to return 
at once. 

The one bright spot is the refugee camp at Mosul. This 
has been run with a maximum of efficiency and a minimum of 
fuss by Major Thompson. He had at first to be as firm with Iraqi 
officialdom as with the refugees. And here it must be said that 
what little has been done in the way of relief has only been done 
on the pressing insistence of British officials. The Iraqi officials 
were callous to a degree. There has been a steady population of 
1550 women and children in this camp, which costs about {200 
a week to maintain. Of these women and children about 600 
have relations amongst the internees in Syria, the remainder 
have no male relations left. Apart from these refugees the R.A.F. 
took to Baghdad upwards of 800 dependents of the serving Levy 
soldiers. In this humanitarian work the A.O.C. met with every 
possible hindrance from the Iraq Government. The A.O.C. also 
lent a doctor to the refugee camp, and this doctor did most 
excellent work. 

The reactions of these events on the town were naturally 
great. There was much excitement in Baghdad, and offers of 
help, perhaps not all of them very sincere, poured in from all 
over the country. For a moment there was an appearance of 
national unity and indeed the Assyrian peril, as it was called, 
served to put an end to the Shiah-Sunni strife, which during the 
summer had shown signs of becoming really serious. The exuber- 
ant demonstrations which took place in Baghdad on the return of 
the so-called victorious army were largely artificial, They had 
been organised by the Cabinet with the double purpose of im- 
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pressing foreigners and of impressing the King, for, as I have 
noted earlier, the Cabinet had greatly resented the King’s attempts 
at interference during the summer and feared that now he might 
show weakness. The Cabinet intended to make it clear that he 
would suffer if he did. In Kirkuk, too, where the memories of 
the 1924 Levy outbreak still rankled, there was much excitement, 
but the authorities were able to maintain order. 

It was naturally in Mosul, a town of 100,000 people, 10,000 
of them Christian, that the most serious reaction took place. 
Mosul had had far more to do with the Assyrians than Baghdad 
and disliked and feared them. There were two critical periods. 
The first was on the receipt of the news of the fighting at Dairabun. 
Feeling in this fanatical town was at once aroused, and was further 
inflamed by a violent press campaign in which Assyrians, British 
and French were all attacked. Anti-British feeling was very 
strong. The British were accused of helping the Assyrians and 
British aeroplanes were said to have dropped food and ammunition 
on them. The British Inspecting Officer of Police, whose name, 
curiously enough, was Sargon, was the object of particularly 
bitter attacks, and was transferred, on the nominal grounds that 
his life was in danger, but really because he was not trusted. 
When it was realised that the Assyrians had failed to defeat the 
army, excitement grew less, and there was less danger of an 
outbreak in the town, but the respite was short. As the news of 
the Simmel and other massacres spread it was expected by every- 
one, Moslem and Christian alike, that intervention was certain, 
either by Great Britain or by the League. For whatever may be 
said of the meaning of the words “ Moral responsibility,” the 
Iraqi knew that the Assyrians had claimed to be the friends ‘of 
the British, and had loyally served them in the Levies. They 
could hardly doubt that the British would come to their aid. 
But such intervention would theaten the newly-gained independ- 
ence of Iraq. It must be averted at any cost. The best weapon 
was the threat of massacre of Christians in the north. Such a 
threat was not directed against Christians because of their religion 
but because it was thought that they were politically the weak 
link in the national unity. Such massacres would put in the 
shade those which had just occurred. Nor was this an idle threat. 
The Minister of Interior himself said to me: “ If there is any 
outside interference or demand for revenge, far worse will take 
place than has already happened.” In consequence, the passions 
of the mob were deliberately inflamed, and for some days the 
situation was extremely critical. A small incident might have 
brought about a general massacre. This state of affairs continued 
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until it was known that no intervention was intended. The 
British Ambassador had returned to Baghdad on August 23rd. 
The King had returned on August 2nd, but he was a very sick 
and a very tired man. There is little doubt that all this killed 
him. My personal opinion is that any intervention or any attempt 
to force a League inquiry might have precipitated a massacre. 
This risk had to be avoided. Any action by any outside power 
would have come too late to avoid much loss of life or property. 
But it does seem that some diplomatic pressure might have been 
brought to bear on the Iraq Government to carry out an inquiry 
of its own. It might well have been told that the accounts of 
the massacres, which had been published in the papers of the 
world, had blackened the good name of Iraq. To clear its name, 
an inquiry was essential, and if the charges were proved, the 
guilty persons could be punished. At first such an inquiry would 
have been impracticable but later on it might have been possible. 
For the Iraq army is rent by internal dissensions and a large 
part of it expressed its indignation at the massacres and the 
promotion of the officers concerned therein. 

I must say something of the future of the Assyrians. It is 
clear that anyone who wishes to leave must be able to do so. 
A special committee have been appointed by the League of 
Nations to try to find a place for them to go to. It is obvious 
that this will not be easy. Apart from anything else the financial 
question is difficult. One of the places suggested is Parana in 
Brazil. It has, I understand, been estimated that the cost of 
transport and settlement would be about £120 per family. Say 
that 4000 families wished to leave: this would mean nearly 
half a million pounds. The Iraq Government has promised to 
assist to the utmost of its financial ability. No sum has been 
mentioned, but I have not heard anyone suggest that this can be 
more than {100,000. And in passing I must remark that even 
when I left Baghdad early in December, murmurs were heard of 
objections to providing any money at all. The Assyrians them- 
selves, or those who were not looted, might pay something, but 
£50,000 would be an outside figure from this source. Who is 
going to find the balance of £350,000 ? 

I have stated above that 4000 families would probably have 
to be moved. That is to say practically all the Assyrians now 
in Iraq. The Mar Shimun will naturally advise his followers to 
move, and his followers are probably, at least, two-thirds of the 
whole. But his opponents are equally anxious to go. Just 
before I left Mosul Khoshaba, who may be termed the leader of 
the anti-Mar Shimun party, told me that he realised that the 
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Assyrians would never obtain such satisfactory agricultural 
conditions as they possessed in Iraq, but, in view of what happened, 
it was quite impossible for them to remain. He said, emphatic- 
ally, however, that he was not prepared to settle in the same 
country as Mar Shimun. When it comes to the point, and when 
the first shock of last summer’s tragedies is over, it is just possible 
that some will wish to remain, but I do not think that they will 
be many. It is, therefore, to be hoped that fresh homes will be 
found, and the financial difficulties overcome as soon as possible. 

In the meantime the position of the Assyrians in Dohuk and 
Sheihkan Qodhas, and indeed in Mosul town itself, is serious. Most 
of them lost nearly everything they possessed. They are living 
on the charity of their more fortunate friends. But this charity 
will soon dry up. I venture to suggest that the appointment to 
Mosul of a representative of the League of Nations with a watch- 
ing brief is advisable until such time as the Assyrians can be 
moved. The former objections to such an appointment are no 
longer valid. 

I have endeavoured to give as clear an account as possible 
of what happened last summer. Could these tragic events have 
been avoided? With an extremely difficult, suspicious and 
truculent people like the Assyrians on the one hand, and hot- 
headed and ill-experienced Iraqi officialdom on the other, it 
appears that a clash was inevitable. It is easy to be wise after 
the event, but it is hard to avoid the impression, that in giving 
up the Mandate with the Assyrian question still unsettled, a very 
grave risk was taken. It is certainly not clear why operations 
against Sheikh Ahmed of Barzan were undertaken in 1932, in the 
course of which British aeroplanes were forced to drop delayed 
action bombs on Kurdish villages, while the infinitely more 
serious Assyrian problem was left unsettled. For the Assyrian 
problem was not only one of land settlement. It was essentially 
political. 

British prestige in Iraq certainly, and probably throughout 
the Middle Fast as well, has suffered a severe blow. The dwellers 
in Iraq, rightly or wrongly, think that we have let down our 
friends. A few Iraqi politicians pay lip service to the assistance 
which we gave them at Geneva, but the rank and file are frankly 
contemptuous. During the last three months that I was in 
Mosul no Christian and very few Moslems would willingly visit 
the British Consul, myself, or any other British official. They 
feared to be tarred with the brush of being friends of the British. 
It was difficult to blame them, for it could hardly be expected 


that they should understand the enormous difficulties which the 
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British Government had encountered in its attempts to settle 
this difficult problem. 


Summary of Discussion. 


BrIG.-GENERAL SIR PERcy SyYKEs sketched a balance sheet of the 
services rendered by the Assyrians to the Allies and by the British to 
the Assyrians. At the beginning of the War the Assyrians joined in 
with Russia and indirectly helped the Allies a good deal. In 1918, 
when General Dunsterville led his men to Hamadan and towards the 
Caspian Sea, the Assyrians protected his lines of communication and 
rendered valuable service by preventing spies from getting through. 
In return, in July-August 1918, when the Assyrians had to leave their 
homes, they were saved from extermination at the hands of Turks 
and Kurds by the amazingly gallant action of the 14th Hussars. At 
Baqubah the refugee camp cost the British a great deal of money, but 
in 1920, when the Arab rebellion broke out, the services of the Assyrians 
were so valuable that Sir Elmer Haldane, who commanded, said that 
their valour saved the British forces, and Sir Arnold Wilson, the chief 
civil authority in Mesopotamia at the time, agreed. It must be 
remembered that the Assyrians were made unpopular in the country- 
side by reason of the prestige pumped into them by British officers. 

He deeply deplored the idea of terminating the Iraq Mandate 
without having settled the Assyrian question and his view was shared 
by the members of the Royal Central Asian Society, of which he was 
Honorary Secretary. The members of the League of Nations Com- 
mission which laid down the frontier between Turkey and Iraq were 
simple people who did not understand Oriental mentality and believed 
the Turkish assurances that the Assyrians could go back and live at 
Hakkiari. The Assyrians who tried to return had to run for their 
lives. The Commissioners definitely laid it down that the Assyrians 
must be given a homogeneous settlement, and naturally that was what 
the Mar Shimun claimed. He had certainly not been given a “‘ square 
deal” at Baghdad. 

With regard to the future of the Assyrians, they were very tire- 
some, like all primitive people, and he felt sure they would not get a 
square deal outside the British Empire. He had been instrumental in 
an attempt to bring the question before the Canadian Government, 
pointing out that the Assyrians were a pastoral and agricultural people, 
and devoted to the British. There were between ten and fifteen 
thousand of them happily settled in Illinois and Wisconsin and he was 
convinced they would make loyal Canadian citizens.1_ As for the ques- 
tion of money, the Nansen Committee had settled thirty thousand 
Armenians in Syria and had been repaid 98 per cent. of the money 
expended. He believed the same thing could be done for a hard- 
working people like the Assyrians. 


1 Sir Percy Sykes had previously consulted the Mar Shimun and found him 
strongly in favour of Canada, both as securing for the Assyrians a fair deal and 
because of its proximity to the Assyrians settled in the United States. 
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Canon W. A. WiGcRAM emphasised the fact that promises were 
definitely made by the British to the Assyrians, first of their own 
home, and when that proved impossible of a home of their own, and 
valuable services were accepted from the Assyrians, given on the 
strength of those promises. The British were therefore bound in 
honour to redeem their word. Secondly, when Great Britain relin- 
quished the Mandate, for her own convenience, fifteen years before 
the allotted time, she assured the world that the people of Iraq were 
civilised and tolerant, and thereby took the moral responsibility if the 
Iraqi failed to keep the pledges given on their behalf. With regard to 
the cost of settling the Assyrians in the British Empire or elsewhere, 
this was estimated at half a million; Great Britain’s annual expendi- 
ture was eight hundred million, and to say she could not afford it was 
as if a man with a thousand a year refused to pay 12s. 6d. for damage 
done by a revolver which he had himself put in the hands of an 
irresponsible boy. 

The Mar Shimun had been accused of claiming temporal power, 
but all that this meant in his mouth was that if the Assyrians, being 
primitive and ignorant tribesmen, found themselves oppressed, though 
bound to obey the law of the land and the officials of the land, they 
might be allowed to ask the Mar Shimun to intercede for them with 
the government authorities. Was such power dangerous to any 
State? The Mar Shimun had been kept under arrest at Baghdad 
when the people were still being told that they had to accept the 
government terms and had then been deported from the country by 
virtue of an ex post facto law. Was that treatment likely to make hot- 
headed highlanders sympathetic towards a government they suspected 
already ? 

The tact that the British had taken services from the Assyrians 
and had not given them a square deal reverberated throughout the 
whole of the East. Was it to be said that Great Britain used a small 
nation as long as it was convenient to her and then left them defenceless 
in the hands of those who hated them just because of the services they 
had given to her? 


Canon J. A. Douctas said that he appreciated Colonel Stafford’s 
frank avowals and obvious impartiality which were in accordance 
with the finest tradition of British officials in the Near East. He 
happened to know that though at times Colonel Stafford had had 
difficulties with the Assyrian leaders, he possessed the Mar Shimun’s 
respect, good-will and confidence. He (Canon Douglas) only desired 
to put a question to Colonel Stafford. Mar Shimun had more or less 
made his house his headquarters since he came as a youth of seventeen 
to England in 1925 and had been staying with him since he came to 
London in early November. He thought that he knew Mar Shimun’s 
character and mind. In the public Press and in official documents it 
had been stated again and again that Mar Shimun had demanded 
“temporal power ” for himself, for his own aggrandisement and that 
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of the Patriarchal Family. Even Lord Hailsham appeared to have 
made that suggestion in the House of Lords. Before leaving Cyprus 
Mar Shimun had been required to give his parole that he would indulge 
in no propaganda. In consequence he was precluded from defending 
himself against this injurious suggestion. He (Canon Douglas) had 
studied all the documents very carefully and had been unable to dis- 
cover what was this “ temporal power ”’ for having demanded which 
Mar Shimun was arraigned. The Shariat or Sacred Law of Islam laid 
it down that Christians should be allowed communal life under their 
spiritual leaders, should have their statuts personnels and so forth 
administered by them and that those spiritual leaders should be their 
spokesmen. In asking for this Mar Shimun had asked for nothing 
for himself. He had only asked for what as Orthodox Moslems King 
Feisal and the Ulema of Iraq, in which the Shariat obtains, must have 
admitted to be the right of the Assyrians. He or rather the Assyrians 
had asked for no more than Great Britain gives the Moslem com- 
munities of India and Cyprus, or the Greek and Yugoslav States give 
their Moslem communities, or the Egyptian State gives the Copts and 
Greek Orthodox. So far from asking for “‘ temporal power ”’ in any 
usual sense of that term, Mar Shimun had declared his readiness to be 
a loyal subject of King Feisal and his desire that the Assyrians should 
become good citizens of the Iraqi State. It was true that Mar Shimun 
had asked that the League of Nations should guarantee the above 
communal rights to the Assyrians until such time as the needlessness 
of that guarantee became evident. But he had expressed himself 
always as regarding the need for that guarantee as provisional. Could 
Colonel Stafford quote any demand made by Mar Shimun himself for 
what could be described as ‘‘ temporal power ”’ ? 


COLONEL STAFFORD said he did not think anybody knew what was 
meant by “ temporal power ” though everybody used the expression. 
One point on which the Mar Shimun clashed with the Iraq authorities 
was the appointment of the tribal maliks ; the Government thought 
they should appoint them and the Mar Shimun thought he should. 
In fact it was an honorary title and not an appointment at all. In 
the National Pact of 1932 there was a definite demand for a semi- 
independent Assyrian State in the north of Iraq; though the Assyrians 
would consent to have an Arab governor and a British adviser, the 
administrative appointments were all to be reserved for Assyrians. 
Another demand was that the temporal, as well as the religious authority 
of the Mar Shimun should be officially recognised. 


A MEMBER said that allotting the blame would not help anyone. 
There were two obstacles in the way of moving the Assyrians, finance 
and the Assyrians themselves. The question of location was not so 
great a difficulty. Armenians, Greeks and Turks had been successfully 
moved in masses under financially remunerative conditions, and if the 
Assyrians were supplied with the means of developing the land they 
would be an asset to any of the Dominions, as they were not bad 
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agriculturists. It would be a great pity if they were moved out of the 
Empire. Brazil was not likely to prove a satisfactory home for them 
and it would be most unfortunate if they were given any further chance 
of blaming anybody for their misfortunes. Labrador and Newfound- 
land were both not unsuited to the Assyrians. The Nansen Committee 
would organise the move if certain that the British and Iraq Govern- 
ments meant to help, and no doubt they would as they wanted the 
problem out of the way. Then the future of the Assyrians would 
depend on themselves. 


Mr. JosEPH Nissim contended that a judicial inquiry should be 
held on the rights and wrongs of the massacre of the Assyrians. The 
Iraq Government had given solemn undertakings as to the security of 
minorities and yet the people who brought about the massacre had 
been treated as heroes. Could not the League of Nations be moved 
by the British Government to request that Iraq agree to an early 
inquiry by the Hague Tribunal? If Iraq declined, the League would 
have power to act, and if it consented, something would have been 
done to secure against a repetition of such atrocities. The question 
of the future of the remnant of the Assyrians was a separate matter. 
Investigation should not be put off. 


Mr. W. A. Younc said the deplorable incident raised the question 
whether it was not a mistake, from the point of view of British prestige, 
to place British officials in a position where they gave advice but had 
no power to see that their advice was carried out. They were regarded 
by the rank and file as representing all Britain stood for; yet they 
themselves were powerless to see that the principles for which Great 
Britain stood were maintained. 


MajorR-GENERAL H. Rowan ROBINSON said that whatever might 
be the technical position the whole world regarded the treatment of 
minorities in Iraq as Great Britain’s special responsibility. Yet when 
it came to implementing that responsibility, British advice was not 
taken and the British advisers could do nothing. That was very 
lowering to British self-respect and prestige. Was a similar position 
to be allowed to arise in the future? If the Assyrians were not ex- 
patriated, and if they and the Kurds gave trouble, there might be 
further atrocities, and the same loss of prestige would result again. 
It seemed advisable, therefore, to change the terms of the Treaty with 
Iraq, in order that a repetition of such events might be avoided. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in closing the meeting, said that the important 
thing was to find a national home for the Assyrians and he agreed that 
it would be disastrous if they were sent somewhere which proved 
unsuitable. Canada seemed much more promising than Brazil. He 
was uncertain as to whether the majority of the Assyrians were pre- 
pared to leave Iraq. Certainly if they were sent to Brazil or Canada 
they should be supplied with the means to establish themselves pro- 
perly, and in his opinion the British and Iraq Governments should be 
prepared to provide the necessary funds. 





PUBLIC OPINION AND THE IDEA OF 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT'! 


By Lorp ALLEN oF HurTWoopD 


I wisH to begin by explaining to you the manner in which I 
propose to approach my subject. I gather that the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs is prepared to accept a speech 
which raises a great number of problems, and yet fails perhaps 
to solve them. I shall put before you tentative ideas without 
necessarily being able to supply dogmatic solutions. I come 
to you with a very open and uncertain mind, but with at least 
one very firm conviction. Here we are in 1933, fourteen years 
after the first establishment of an international machinery of 
government, faced by a situation of enormous bewilderment and 
with people in many quarters thinking that that institution is 
either going to crumble or fail. I attribute that to a complete 
lack of skill on the part of us all in presenting to the public the 
idea of international government. 

We have research committees which inquire into specific 
problems. We may have a committee of inquiry, for instance, 
to go into the question of how to close the gap in the League 
Covenant, or to go into questions of international currency. I 
wonder how many committees of an expert character are sitting 
to-day discussing the art of political salesmanship, discussing the 
technique of propaganda, discussing the right and the wrong ways 
of submitting a proposition concerned with international govern- 
ment to a very eager public. If no such committee exists I sub- 
mit to you that it ought to exist. We cannot go on neglecting the 
art of political salesmanship. We are all to blame—the Govern- 
ment for failing to lead and for failing to make clear such leader- 
ship as it may claim to have given; peace advocates and peace 
organisations in so far as they have presented their case to the 
public with many voices, with many tones of voice, bewildering 
the public, when it was passionately anxious to listen and 
fundamentally in favour of the proposal to be put to it. 

Let me begin with a word about the importance of public 

1 Address given at Chatham House on November 16th, 1933, Mr. Herbert 
Sidebotham in the Chair. 
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opinion. Public opinion may be quite irrelevant to the solution 
of any problem. It may be perfectly true that any technical 
question which comes before a Government, before a Civil Service, 
or before a Parliament, may be for the most part too complicated 
for public opinion to comprehend. But none the less, public 
opinion is indispensable to-day because it is only through the 
existence of public opinion and the cultivation of public opinion 
that democracy can be preserved. We thought the battle for 
democracy had been fought and won many years ago; and yet 
many of us, looking at various countries in the world to-day, must 
begin to have doubts as to whether it is true that the battle for 
democracy has in fact been so successfully won. If democracy 
at this moment should fail as a medium of expression between the 
persons in a State and the Government in a State, then it will 
follow quite naturally that personal liberty will also go. I put 
it to you that both democracy and personal liberty are more at 
stake in the world to-day than they have been for a century or two 
past. If then democracy is to be preserved, public opinion must 
be cultivated and must be considered of importance, even if it be 
perfectly true that it has nothing very definite to contribute to the 
solution of any political problem. 

I start, therefore, by an emphasis upon the importance of 
public opinion. I go on as a second preliminary remark to say 
that if Governments continue to treat public opinion in the 
manner in which that has hitherto been done, it will not be 
possibie to preserve public opinion as an ingredient in modern 
politics. So far all Governments have tended to consider public 
opinion as a drag upon the wheel. The British Government at 
the present moment, if you were to search closely through into 
its heart, takes the view that public opinion is a drag upon the 
international wheel, and that there are many things which that 
Government would like to do, which it believes to be desirable 
on the merits of the case, but which it would be inexpedient to 
submit to public opinion. Oppositions, on the other hand, take 
the view that public opinion will tolerate any proposition which 
the Opposition wishes to put to them, until such time as that 
Opposition becomes the Government of the day, and then when 
that Opposition becomes the Government of the day it proceeds 
to continue the habit of all Governments in thinking public 
opinion is a drag upon the wheel. That has been the practice up 
till the present. If in the twentieth century public opinion is to 
remain as a factor in politics so that democracy is to continue, a 
changed relationship must take place between Governments and 
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Oppositions and public opinion. Governments, if they refrain from 
leading public opinion according to the merits of the propositions 
in which those Governments believe, will in the end establish 
dictatorships. Oppositions, particularly progressive Oppositions, 
will equally cause dictatorships to become in the ascendant unless 
progressive parties supply dynamic policies founded on a belief 
in democracy. At the present moment we leave what are called 
dynamic politics largely to reactionary parties either of the 
Extreme Right or the Extreme Left. We have failed as pro- 
gressive thinkers and as progressive parties to supply to the 
public that which I would describe as dynamic politics. 

Before I come to the specific proposition which is international 
government, I want you to permit me to say something further 
about modern politics. I have already spoken about public 
opinion. 

We admit without any question in the twentieth century that 
novelty must characterise commerce, industry and science. But 
we seem reluctant to admit novelty so far as political life and 
procedure are concerned. We must overhaul political methods. 
People say that modern, current problems are too complicated 
for the public to understand. Therefore democracy must go. 
I take quite a contrary view. I put it to you that politics and 
political problems were never more simple than they are to-day. 
Almost for the first time in civilisation it is really true to say that 
we can solve our problems. The whole problem of the production 
and distribution of goods is no longer complicated at all. We 
know what ought to be done and we know how to do it. The 
problems are simple; the trouble is with the will power of man 
which we apply to those problems; that is the dividing line 
between the old and the new policies. If politics is to be continued 
as it has been in the past, either a game or a struggle for power 
between rival interests, then I believe there is no hope for us, 
and we shall ourselves become a dictatorially governed nation. 
Here you have an intricate series of problems, intricate only 
in degree, not complicated in their nature. You have national 
problems, you have world problems. To approach those pro- 
positions in terms of warfare when they should be approached in 
terms of science, seems to me almost a monstrous idea. To 
bring to bear upon a whole series of propositions regarding 
economics, peace, war, the organisation of industry, a mind in a 
state of emotion, a mind cultivating the spirit of conflict, of struggle 
between interests, seems to me to be the worst possible manner in 
which the propositions which have to be solved should be faced. 
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We require at the present moment a political approach in which 
some party or some group of parties is prepared to examine the 
ills of society, to diagnose them and to offer a remedy, and when 
those remedies have been found, to submit them to Parliament, 
to submit them to the public upon their merits, and to stand by 
those propositions without regard to the particular mathematical 
support which a Government may at any particular moment have 
behind it. The Labour Government until the year 1931 was the 
most outstanding case of a Government in possession of a political 
programme which was in many directions scientific and workable. 
Because of the particular mathematical tradition in which that 
Government found itself, it declined to apply its solutions to the 
problems that confronted it. It believed that because it was a 
minority Government it should not therefore do for this, that, or 
the other proposition what the merits of the situation required 
should be done. In consequence that Government went down 
into failure. What is required at the present moment is a group 
of politicians who will take the merits of political propositions and 
offer the solution for them irrespective of the particular relation- 
ship which they may have to the numerical support of democracy. 
It will not force its decision by dictatorial methods, but it will 
continue in and out of season to submit and stand by its remedies, 
and by doing so it will suddenly reveal the truth and win the 
new democracy. The first political group which stands fearlessly 
by its programme will call out from democracy a support which 
is latent there, but which will never be given until some political 
group has the courage to treat democracy in that manner. 
President Roosevelt in the United States to-day has begun to 
give us our first object lesson in this kind of procedure. I do not 
propose to say anything for or against the particular things 
President Roosevelt is doing, but he has developed the technique 
of what he calls the “ politics of conscience and opinion.”” He 
has immediately created, almost overnight, support from his 
democracy. The fact that the people and the electors of that 
country are conscious that the person in charge is determined to 
lead that country, determined to take its democracy at its word, 
and to offer solutions and to follow those solutions through, has 
created a new technique between government and public. Some 
people say President Roosevelt is a dictator. He is not so 
in the sense in which we have understood that term. He is not a 
dictator in the sense that Stalin is a dictator, nor in the sense that 
Hitler is a dictator, because it is perfectly possible for Congress to 
overthrow President Roosevelt’s programme when once again 
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it resumes its activities. He has assumed ascendancy and leader- 
ship without dictatorial results. In this country something of a 
similar kind must be done if democracy is to be preserved and 
problems are to be solved. To continue any longer either the old 
politics of expediency, or the new politics, which hurl problem 
after problem on to the ground to be treated as a football between 
contesting parties concerned with power, is to bring disaster upon 
us all and in the end dictatorship. 

Now from that I want to go on to mention one other pre- 
liminary. 

I have told you of what I consider to be the importance of 
public opinion; I now want for a moment to describe public 
opinion. Not very many years ago, certainly fifty toa hundred 
years at any rate, the franchise was narrow, the number of the 
electors was small and the standard of education in that limited 
franchise was comparatively speaking high. To-day you have 
universal suffrage and as a consequence of universal suffrage you 
have a new danger confronting you. It is this. When you have 
universal suffrage, if you approach a vast electorate in a mood of 
emotion, you will find yourselves in danger of terrific swings of the 
pendulum from one extreme to the other. That will produce 
disastrous results in a situation so delicate as the one we have at 
the present moment. 

Most people will tell you that because the franchise has been 
so widely extended you are in consequence faced by an electorate 
which isignorant. I want to submit to you that the fact is quite 
the contrary, that statesmen to-day have available to them, at any 
rate in our country, a public opinion and a vast electorate more 
intelligent than has ever faced statesmen at any time in history. 
This is due to a number of reasons. I will try to prove it. First 
and naturally it is due to education, which is at last beginning to 
have its effect upon the voter. Then it is due to the War, when 
there was a final breach with the old method of thought of the 
average citizen, namely, the method of thinking by tradition. 
Instead you had the loosening of liberty in action—liberty of 
thought and freedom of expression. Then came science. Science 
has done a number of things in modern times. It has made us 
first of all masters of material Nature. But by making us masters 
of material Nature it has actually influenced the manner in which 
a person’s mind operates. When you look out upon a world of 
Nature around you and you feel completely helpless in the presence 
of Nature, your mind works in one kind of way. By feeling 
helpless in the presence of Nature you develop a mental inferiority 
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complex. As soon as you find that you can do this and that and 
the other thing with material Nature your mind becomes free from 
an inferiority complex. To-day you have a public which owing 
to the operations of science is gradually developing the capacity 
of observing, the capacity of drawing conclusions, and the 
capacity to build up for itself its own opinions and its own 
traditions. 

At the very moment of time when the public mind is starting 
to be more observant, to feel more free in the presence of Nature, 
and also at the moment when the franchise is so widely extended, 
broadcasting has become our new asset and our new possession. 
When the suffrage was extended so that the electors numbered 
millions, the first thought that most of us had was: this is a 
serious matter because it removes the elector to such a remote 
point from the statesman who wishes to influence that elector. 
With the coming of broadcasting, however, you have an electorate 
of twenty-six to twenty-eight million people brought back again 
to the condition of the Greek city state, whereby through the 
instrument of wireless a statesman can speak directly and 
personally to every elector. I contemplate that at the next 
general election we are going to have one of the most violently 
contested elections and as I think one of the most unhappy 
elections that this country has yet seen. I suspect that there 
will be less freedom of speech at the next election than at 
any election in my memory of twenty-five years. But if meetings 
are broken up and if freedom of speech is interfered with, you 
still have broadcasting which gives you a direct contact between 
the elector and the statesman. But broadcasting has done more 
than provide that direct contact; it also enables the statesman 
to speak without the selective reporting of the popular Press, 
without the headlines of the popular Press, without the interrup- 
tions of the popular Press. The statesmen of all parties can now 
say precisely and absolutely what they have to say, irrespective 
of the power of the popular Press. Lastly, broadcasting has 
placed the stamp of reputability upon the many-sidedness of truth, 
and the whole of your electorate at the present moment is being 
accustomed week by week and month by month to public con- 
troversy, to hearing more than one point of view, to the art of 
argument, and to a complete re-enlightenment of public culture. 
That leads me to the conclusion that if we care, we can say : it is 
true that now public opinion is vast, and can be emotional, but 
it is potentially independent, free from tradition and very close 
to us as far as education is concerned. Every one of those pro- 
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positions is immensely disputable, but I have none the less put 
them to you. 

Hitherto we have approached this public chiefly by the 
technique of exhortation, and we have thought that was the 
best means of reaching the mind of the public and creating habits 
of action amongst them. In so far as that still remains the case, 
I put it to you as my next proposition that we have now to learn 
with this new public that one kind of proposition requires stimulus 
X and one kind of proposition stimulus Y. It is no longer true 
to say of this new public that you require so far as exhortation is 
concerned the same kind of stimulus irrespective of the opinion 
which you wish to create in your public. If you wish to stimulate 
an opinion in favour of the status quo you require stimulus A, and 
that stimulus is largely a stimulus of fear and emotion. If you 
are requiring a change in the status quo, an alteration of opinion, 
it is fatal to use the same stimulus of emotion and fear that you 
use when you seek to preserve the status quo. A new idea under 
modern circumstances can only be presented successfully to your 
new public by the process of calm explanation, by the process of 
education. If, therefore, when you wish to explain how to 
nationalise the banks instead of preserving them in their present 
form, you dress yourself up in a coloured shirt for the purpose of 
so doing, you will not find yourself equipped with the power to 
nationalise the banks at all, but you will find a response of hatred 
and angry terror, and the proposition which would have been well 
submitted with stimulus X, owing to the fact that instead it is 
presented with stimulus Y, fails to produce the reception which 
you seek to produce. 

Therefore I submit to you this proposition. So far as inter- 
national affairs are concerned, the way in which the habit of peace 
is going to be cultivated and the way in which the public is going 
to understand and then to support those sets of circumstances 
which will bring war to an end is not going to be by exhortation, 
but by the working of institutions. It is useless to expect that 
you will make the public believe in peace and accept and permit 
the policies which lead to peace, if you are going to rely on exhorta- 
tion. You will not make this country believe in peace by telling 
it that war is an evil and horrible thing, you will not make this 
country believe in peace by telling it that war is economically 
futile. No one of those methods of approach is going in the 
future to have half the powerful consequences that would result 
through the. working of an international institution. To watch 
the institution at work, to get accustomed to it, to enjoy the 
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results which come from that institution, to live in the atmosphere 
of that institution is going to produce certain habits of mind 
in the public. Therefore, for my own part, if I never spoke 
again on a peace platform but could do something to make 
the international machine of the League of Nations work, I 
would rather do that than speak about the horrors of war, the 
economics of war, or any other aspect of war that requires moral 
exhortation. The clue to peace is the working of an international 
institution. 

I want, therefore, to speak to you about that international 
institution in terms of how we can prevent it collapsing and what 
ought to be the attitude of Governments, peace organisations and 
peace advocates in presenting that institution to the mind of the 
public. In 1914 very few people were interested in peace at all. 
But in I91g9 you found a determination for peace which was a 
determination built upon war-weariness. In 1933 you find a more 
passionate determination for peace than I have ever seen in the 
whole of my political life. I have never seen public opinion so 
resolute about peace as at the present moment. Yet it is frightfully 
bewildered. I am going to say some hard things about the 
cause of this and about our peace organisations. 

The Government has funked its job. The Government has 
not done in my opinion so many evil things as it is supposed to 
have done, nor has it neglected doing so many things as some 
people think is the case. But it still remains a Government 
which has been afraid to do a big job at an opportune moment. 

So far as the peace organisations are concerned I think they 
too have failed. The League of Nations Union, which is the 
most important of all the peace organisations of this country, has a 
programme more constructive and better thought out than any 
other society. Yet if I may be permitted to say so, I think at 
this moment it is allowing a slogan to bewilder the public mind. I 
may be wrong about this, but I submit that the slogan which the 
League of Nations Union has in The Times this morning in a letter 
signed by many distinguished people, a letter which I was asked to 
sign myself, but found myself unable to do, is a wrong slogan. 
It is a slogan of “‘ No rearmament for Germany.” Now no one 
wants rearmament for Germany and everyone wants the 
problem of armaments to be approached by disarmament amongst 
the nations rather than by rearmament on the part of Germany. 
But that slogan, if it should begin to get too much into the public 
mind, is going to work as much havoc as another slogan which was 
““Make Germany Pay.’’ We saw that slogan demoralising our 
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characters and corrupting our minds for fifteen years until we 
found it was stupid and we could not apply it. The other slogan, 
“No rearmament for Germany,” is just as impracticable. It is 
not the right slogan for the public in the mood that I have seen it 
in. The public want a constructive peace programme. You 
cannot stop Germany arming if Germany decides to do so, except 
at the cost of war, and to talk at this moment about no rearma- 
ment for Germany means that you lose the sympathy of Germany 
and you bring the wrong state of emotional mind to the public 
whom you wish to influence. 

I now turn to the Labour Party. That Party follows closely 
upon the heels of the League of Nations Union with a magnificent 
programme. That programme as expressed by Mr. Henderson 
in his official pamphlet is in all respects I think admirable, yet 
with what a confusion of voices is that programme being sub- 
mitted to the public at the present moment. One set of 
speakers lays stress on war resistance. War resistance has 
little to do with the establishment of peace in the world. 
You may resist war as some of us have done when circumstances 
have overwhelmed the world. But war resistance is a technique 
of peace which contemplates failure, and you will not capture the 
imagination of this country by laying your emphasis upon a 
technique which is built upon a prospect of failure. 

Others speakers advocate general strikes against war. Yes, 
if you can get them, but again a general strike against war con- 
templates the failure of peace. You are going to your public 
with these various irrelevant propositions which have nothing to 
do with the main task of the peace movement, and by so doing 
you are placing barrier after barrier between that anxious public 
and the programme which you ought to be explaining to them. 

These are negative propositions. Disarmament—let me take 
that for a moment. I would that the Disarmament Conference 
had never been called the ‘‘ Disarmament Conference.” Dis- 
armament is not the road to the heart of the public at all. To go 
to the public when Europe is in its present confused state and talk 
about disarmament is to cultivate fear. You will not get the 
people of this country interested in disarmament until you have 
provided security. The job of the peace movement in my opinion 
is to present to the public a constructive scheme for giving security 
to all nations. When that is done you can then get on with 
disarmament. 

Meantime Lord Beaverbrook batters away at the public from 
quite a different angle—‘ Isolation, give up the League ’’—and 
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as I have watched the public at great demonstrations I have 
seen them being made to think of all sorts of bewildering 
ideas—getting rid of arms, whether arms should be privately 
or publicly manufactured, war resistance, general strikes, iso- 
lation—whilst the thing that really matters, how you can build 
up a system of law and order and implement that system of 
law and order, is put ina secondary place, because public speakers 
get so many more cheers for talking about war resistance and 
general strikes. I have done it myself and I know. 

Meantime you have this passionately hungry public getting 
more and more bewildered, while over the hedge your Fascist 
movement watches until such time as that moment comes when 
the efficient and strong man will be turned to in place of the 
various bewildering propositions of the peace movement. If, 
therefore, the institution of international government is to be 
made the key to our propaganda it has got to be through a new 
form of leadership on the part of politicians. 

I am now going to deal with one or two tentative ways in 
which Governments and peace organisations can improve their 
propaganda. 


If the new politics of the coming age are to be the politics of 
leadership we have got to face an alteration in our traditional 
British policy, and that is to permit the Government of the day 
to use public money for propaganda.. I am going to put it to you 
as a proposition that you have got to face. If you are going to think 
of politics as I have adumbrated at the beginning of my speech, 
not as a game, or a struggle for power, but as a great, scientific 
endeavour to reorganise your social and international system on 
merits, it means the politics of leadership as Roosevelt is displaying 
it in the United States. You cannot have the politics of leader- 
ship in a State unless the State is permitted through the Govern- 
ment of the day to take in hand the education of the public. 
Every one of us indeed is requiring an extension of State activity. 
We want the State to do this, that and the other. We want 
politicians to lead, we want Governments to consist of virile 
leaders, and not mere puppets in the hands of a bureaucracy. 
You cannot have this extension of State activity in direction after 
direction, making the State as it were the central expression 
of the whole of our national life, dealing with health, housing, 
education, war and peace, unless you enable that State more and 
more to explain to the public what it is doing and why it is doing it. 
But we halt over that. We have got a little way towards it. We 
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have permitted the State to engage in propaganda for, as it were, the 
sale of its goods, but not for the sale of its ideas. The Empire 
Marketing Board has been permitted to have great posters about 
for the sale of Empire products. Those boards are now being 
used since the end of the Empire Marketing Board for housing 
posters. We do not jib altogether at the use of State money for 
those purposes. But unless you want this country to fall abso- 
lutely behind in a state of bewilderment, with Hitler and 
Stalin and Roosevelt all using public money for propaganda, you 
have to consider whether it is not time that the Government of 
the day should be able to lead, not only by doing things, but by 
educating public opinion. 

When you come to international government, which is my 
special subject, the case I think is unanswerable. When a State 
engages in international government its Government is acting 
in a dual capacity. When the Government is acting at home it 
is one government, namely a national government, with one 
democracy, namely a national democracy. When the State goes 
out to take its part in international government you have two 
governments and two democracies. Those representatives at 
Geneva who go to help make up world government are not merely 
representing their respective nations. They are actually operating 
a new government which is world government, and when they are 
operating in that capacity they have a responsibility not only to 
their own democracy, but to the world democracy. It may be 
necessary for that government in so acting to do things which 
may not be in accordance with the actual interest of each nation’s 
representatives. As soon as that procedure begins in the modern 
world, a Government which is engaging in international government 
is in a different position altogether from the Governments we have 
hitherto been accustomed to. More than that, when a Govern- 
ment is acting internationally at Geneva it has not only two 
personalities, but two jobs to do. It has the job of producing 
results, namely, to get some convention through, to get some other 
particular item pigeon-holed. ‘That is one job, but the other job 
is to ply the art of negotiation, to create the instrument of govern- 
ment, and sometimes a Government may have contributed 
historically to the future of world organisation far more by getting 
four or five nations who could not understand each other to do so, 
than by getting a convention signed or by getting a definite result 
achieved at a particular moment of time. That Government is 
therefore engaged in a dual function. The second function of 
creating the art of nations living together is every bit as important 
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as getting a particular convention through at a particular moment 
of time. Such a Government is engaged with a responsibility 
to two democracies and with two jobs, one of which cannot always 
be apparent to the public. I am convinced that our Government 
must from the international point of view have some method of 
explanation to the world of what it is doing. The Foreign Office 
at the present moment has, of course, its Information Department. 
But during the War we never hesitated for a moment to set up 
in this country a full Propaganda Department to help us to kill 
men, to win a war, and yet we will not grant to the State all the 
apparatus of leadership to create peace, to build a world govern- 
ment. I put it to you that this denial is a wrong conception. I 
admit at once, and the discussion will I am sure make me admit 
it more, how complicated and difficult this proposition is, but I 
am convinced it has got to come next as we are creating in the 
twentieth century new instruments in order to do new jobs. 
When an international conference, like Ottawa or Lausanne, 
is being held, you have of course means by which the Government 
establishes contact with the Press. The Government assembles 
the different representatives and the Press is entitled to ask 
questions. That is all right when international government 
merely takes the form of a succession of isolated conferences, but 
international government is steadily becoming continuous and 
must be more so. It is not going to be merely holding a succession 
of conferences; in fact for the last two years, whatever may be 
the resuits produced, you and I have seen international govern- 
ment, which we have longed for all our lives, going on before our 
eyes. When that is the case you must have a continuing contact 
between the Government and the public. There must be initia- 
tion of ideas, of explanations from the Foreign Office, as well as a 
mere reception at the Foreign Office of those who desire to ask 
questions. I know perfectly well, and most of you do too, the 
technique adopted at our Foreign Office. If aman wishes to write 
an important article in The Times or some other paper he can go to 
the Foreign Office and get information. You also know, I expect, 
the varying receptions which varying persons receive at the 
Foreign Office according to where they stand and for what they 
stand. That is not enough. There has got to be a definite 
education, continuing education, from the Government of the day 
as to what it is doing in the international field; not a censorship, 
not any idea of forcing newspapers to publish things, nothing of 
that kind, but there must be conceded to the Government the 
right to be continually stimulating the public with an understand- 
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ing of what it is doing. I have watched, sometimes from the 
inside and sometimes from the outside, and I have seen extra- 
ordinary blunders continually made because people are not in the 
possession of facts with regard to what the Government is doing. 
Either everybody is occupied at conferences or everybody is too 
busy to open their mouths, and misunderstandings continue 
until those misunderstandings themselves constitute barriers 
between achievement and the public. To allow that to go on in 
the twentieth century when you are engaging in continuous world 
government is in my submission bad and will produce a weakening 
of popularity for international government and bring grave 
discredit upon it. 

So much then for that aspect ; now I pass to the peace socie- 
ties. Here I come on to more dangerous ground. If there must 
be a greater stimulus of propaganda with State money by the 
Government in order that the public may more fully and con- 
tinually comprehend what is being done, so I am convinced that 
in international affairs, peace organisations, peace writers and 
publicists have got to take a differently-tempered point of view 
with regard to the Government of the day than they do in domestic 
policies. Why? Because if you apply the ordinary standards 
of negative judgment to something which is concerned with inter- 
national affairs, you may sin against my first proposition, which 
was that the growth of an institution of international affairs is 
the biggest power for the creation of peace. You may destroy 
your peace organisation with the intensity of your negative 
attitude towards the statesmen who are operating that institution. 
We used to say in the old days of Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII that we had to employ what was called “ continuity ” 
with regard to foreign affairs. There is a great deal to be said 
for and against that. I think that a new interpretation of that 
slogan has got to be considered; there has got to be a closer 
cooperation between Opposition and Government for international 
affairs even if we do not call it “ continuous tradition.”” I think 
it is absolute folly to allow the business of an Opposition to be 
mere opposition in international affairs. The Government I am 
sure must concede something to the Opposition and the Opposition 
itself must enter into that concession, so that the Opposition of 
the day and the peace organisations of the day may be better 
informed of what is going on. Let me give you a few illustrations 
to prove how necessary that is. If you say the business of an 
Opposition is to oppose and if the Government says that the 
business of a Government is to keep the Opposition in the dark, 
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look at the evil consequences to international government. You 
have had the inadequate procedure of a Sino-Japanese dispute ; 
you have had the drifting of the Disarmament Conference; you 
have had the adjournment of the World Economic Conference. 
All the time there have been hostile forces at work which sought to 
make the public believe that those were failures, so that having 
believed them to be failures, the institution of international 
government should be discredited and given up. On the other 
side, you have had your peace enthusiast who has also felt there 
was inadequate success or apparent failure, shouting the con- 
tinual cry of “Stinking Fish!” and “Failure!” Although 
prompted by an entirely different impulse, he has assisted, so far 
as the public is concerned, the desire for failure which has come 
from the other side. The net result on your public opinion is a 
general sense of failure, thereby undermining the necessary 
influence and the validity of the international institution which 
you require. 

I have here a pamphlet called The Dying Peace, produced by 
the New Statesman, which was sent to me. Much that is in that 
pamphlet is powerful, illuminating and helpful, but what a title 
to offer to the public! That is a title intended to help men to 
believe in peace! I consider it to be a fatal disservice to the 
cause of international peace to present a constructive programme 
under such a title. That is an illustration of how, if the Opposi- 
tion is going to take the view that the business of the Opposition 
is to oppose in international affairs as it does in national affairs, 
you will, in fact, weaken those forces which go to build up the 
habits of contact between the public and world organisation. 

Therefore, I believe that there has got to be a consideration 
in this country of a Foreign Affairs Committee in Parliament, 
whereby the Opposition and the Government may have close 
contact. I believe it is indispensable that the Government should 
try to find opportunities of explaining its policy, not by the 
backward and forward combat of the House of Commons, but by 
gathering to itself all the strength of all the parties upon a common 
understanding that all desire the building of peace. 

I was reading the other day that extraordinary debate in the 
House of Commons in which my old friend, Mr. Morgan Jones, 
made certain accusations against the Government. One of them 
was that we wanted to reduce the size of battleships and then to 
increase the number. The Prime Minister interrupted him and 
Mr. Morgan Jones had to admit he was nonplussed. Had that 
been said upon a public platform at a by-election, it would not 
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necessarily have been contradicted. You cannot build peace that 
way. You cannot build international peace by those kinds of 
untruths and misrepresentations. Whether you are an Opposition 
appealing to the electorate or a Government appealing to Parlia- 
ment you destroy the hope of peace unless you seek to cooperate 
in educating the public with the truth. 

I have followed in the country speakers of all sorts of groups 
and find that trail of untruth. If you had a Foreign Affairs 
Committee in which the Opposition and the Government were 
learning to cooperate on this issue, then the Government would 
have no excuse and the Opposition would have no excuse for 
failing to educate the public in the right way and in the right 
spirit. That is, therefore, my second proposition. 

Thirdly, I come to the Press. I donot think that the Press 
has the same power to-day that it used to have, at any rate not 
the popular Press, because I think broadcasting is smashing the 
power of the popular Press. But it does still have power. I 
cannot believe that you are going to advance the cause of peace 
if popular newspapers are going to treat peace in the same way 
that they treat murders and divorce cases. Unless at any rate 
progressive newspapers are willing to make some differentiation 
between divorce, murder, and peace, I do not see how we can hope 
to influence public opinion aright. 

I remember a friend coming to me one morning and saying, 
“T understand that Mr. Henderson has told the Conference 
that he wishes the delegates to come back in order to con- 
clude the Disarmament Conference.” Of course what he did 
say was to “conclude the Disarmament Convention.”’ In 
the Daily Express the word appeared as “convention,” not 
“conference.”’ It was given a great headline right across the 
page, so that my friend came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Henderson wanted the delegates to come back to conclude the 
Conference. It was then pointed out that this was wrong, and there 
was a small, tiny paragraph tucked away in a corner of the paper 
on the next day in which the Daily Express expressed its apology 
and gave this correction. My friend did not see that, but he did 
see the other. You cannot build world peace like that. 

Take the Daily Herald. Just before the by-election which 
caused me to ask you to postpone this meeting, these words were 
actually used on the front page of the Daily Herald of October 
20th, 1933: 


“The Cabinet has now definitely decided that there can be no reduction of 
armaments and no Disarmament Convention.” 
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That was being handed out to the public, not “‘ It is our belief that 
the Government is doing that,” but ‘“‘ The Government has now 
definitely decided that there can be no reduction of armaments 
and no Disarmament Convention.” That kind of thing is utterly 
wrong. 

Have you ever tried yourselves to be a delegate at an inter- 
national conference? I do not know whether anybody here has 
been associated with Geneva and tried to conduct negotiations 
with three hundred journalists outside your hotel, all trying, not 
to help you, but to get a news story for their readers. Have you 
ever tried to settle the troubles of one married couple likely to be 
divorced? How could you do it with three hundred journalists 
around? If you were trying to settle troubles within one nation, 
how would you do it with three hundred journalists who con- 
sidered it to be their indispensable duty to send a news story to 
their paper each day. Rumours are also exploited, even though 
sometimes corrected, for the purpose of getting the news story of 
the day. I cannot believe that that is the best procedure for 
progressive organisations and progressive newspapers to help the 
world to understand the problems of peace and to give strength 
to those who have to do the job. 

My last point on publicity is that whilst the Press must on the 
progressive side learn to understand the meaning of the word 
peace itself, so must we fight vigilantly against an absence of 
publicity for the League of Nations proceedings. We must press 
in every direction that the platform of the League Assembly, 
the platform of the League Council, shall become more and more 
an open forum. I know perfectly well how sometimes it is 
indispensable that people who are angry should talk quietly 
together, but there has been a growing tendency in the last few 
months towards taking issues from public discussion to private 
discussion. Publicity is an indispensable quality of the life of the 
League of Nations and the purpose for which it was formed. 

I have only one other point. Are we peace advocates and 
peace organisations even satisfied that we have found the right 
point of contact with the public? I raised that in the early part 
of my speech with regard to rearmament and war resistance. I 
do want to put it to you with the experience I have had—I think 
it is a fairly varied one—that the main item in our programme 
should be the advocacy of world security and it should be put 
first and foremost to the public. Nationalism causes war, 
economics are a cause of war, but still I think the main cause of 
war is fear. You do not get rid of fear unless you do for the world 
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as a whole what you have done for the citizens of your own nation. 
It would be improper for me to speak in so distinguished a com- 
pany as this about a world police force, because you must have 
thought about it yourselves, but I have found no difficulty in 
making the public listen eagerly and with approval to the idea of 
implementing world law and world order through corporate police 
action. If I talk to the public about altering the size of guns, 
battleships, disarmament, they are not quite certain about it; I 
do not strike home, because fear stilllives. But talk to the public 
carefully in detail about how at last you have reached the point 
when you must do definitely for the world what you have done at 
home in the creation of law and order, and your ideas are received 
with thoughtful appreciation. Yet that is the subject we shirk. 
The Government of the day and many peace organisations say 
that is the last thing you will ever get the public to accept. It is 
giving away national sovereignty. And yet I find that it is the one 
subject the public will listen to. 

I am convinced the peace movement ought for the next few 
months, if I may venture to say so, to centralise the whole of their 
energies on a propaganda which is concerned, not merely with 
vague ideas of pacts and formule for the establishment of law, but 
precise and concrete schemes of how you will maintain the law 
when you have laidit down. It is perfectly simple to have Kellogg 
Pacts, and League Covenants, perfectly simple to have all sorts of 
formule which take the form of law. Why are they not obeyed ? 
Because there is not behind them the authority of concerted world 
force. It has got to come and it is our job to bring it before the 
public. Moreover, it is useless talking about economic sanctions 
if you are not going to face the consequences. It is useless to say 
you will involve yourself in the irritation due to interference with 
trade, and then say, “I will not be prepared to follow up what I 
have advocated with the instrument of police force.” 

I wish to put another new fact at the present moment, which 
is that it is through civil aviation that the solution of this problem 
will ultimately be found, not necessarily military aviation but 
civil aviation, which by a stroke of good fortune is potential 
military aviation. We have been told by Mr. Baldwin that there 
is no defence against attack by bombing in the air. Although our 
deputy Prime Minister tells us there is no defence against such 
attack in the air, no proper logical conclusion is built up upon that 
assumption. The folly of saying there is no defence against attack 
in the air and then proceeding to build air forces! The folly of 
saying you ccanot defend yourself and then denying that you 
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should organise under world control that one instrument against 
which there is no national defence. 

I was amazed at the Prime Minister’s speech in the House of 
Commons in which he said the other day that when you were 
talking about an international police force you would be faced by 
the problem of how to get an international personnel. Every one 
of those arguments that you cannot get an international personnel 
applies to the Secretariat of the League of Nations; every one of 
those arguments applies especially to the Secretariat when it is 
used for economic sanctions. If you can expect a Britisher or a 
Frenchman to apply economic sanctions against Japan, are we to 
say we cannot get a Britisher or a Frenchman or a German to 
apply economic sanctions against ourselves? Not that we ever 
should require it, I hope, but if the British Prime Minister is 
going to introduce into the world international institution at this 
moment the idea that it is impossible to build up an international 
personnel which will faithfully operate the will of the world, then 
I think the League of Nations cannot continue. That is an 
attitude which kills it. Civil aviation, is, amongst other advan- 
tages, free from this difficulty, because if you tried to have a 
cosmopolitan force of navies and armies, each of the nations 
preserving some piece of that cosmopolitan force, you might 
be faced by this problem of divided loyalty, when an admiral who 
has sworn allegiance to His Majesty the King might be called 
upon to operate internationally. Directly, however, you come to 
aviation and deny to aviation all national ownership and make it 
international, that dual sense of responsibility is removed by the 
fact that the instrument is uniquely owned only by the world 
and not by the respective nations which comprise that world. 
Therefore, I believe it is through aviation in its civil aspect that will 
be found that potential body of force which will at last turn many 
laws into real order. I am convinced that the public is perfectly 
prepared to accept that; it understands the whole proposition 
and we cannot go on neglecting it. 

I do not know whether I have conveyed in this rather loose 
form of lecture the new approach to internationalism that I 
personally believe in, but to summarise it I would say roughly : 


First of all, your politics must be new. Your public is 


already new. 

If politics are to be new and politics are to be achieved 
through a discussion of the merits of particular propositions, 
and not the contest of strength between vested interests, your 


Government must lead. 
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If your Government has to lead, your Government must 
educate. 

If your Government is to have opportunities of education, 
your Opposition must cooperate. 

And if you are to get the public to translate that passionate 
sincerity which it now has about peace into real, practical 
achievement through its representatives, then it can only be 
done by peace lovers having a greater degree of responsibility 
in their peace propaganda than they have in their domestic 
politics. 


It is through the keeping of confidence in this international 
institution that the habit of peace will be created in the world. 
Ultimately you must appeal to the reason of mankind just as you 
do at home with the opportunities which are provided by law 
based upon order which you are prepared to implement. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Herbert Sidebotham) said that Lord Allen 
had given a conception of democracy so old that it seemed absolutely 
new. He had been reminded of Athenagoras’ speech in Thucydides 
analysing the nature of democracy. 

He agreed that disarmament was not a popular issue and had 
himself found widespread indifference to disarmament as such; but 
there was an enormous interest in security. He disagreed with Lord 
Allen’s view of broadcasting and the Press. He thought the import- 
ance of broadcasting in political education would not prove very great. 
He entirely agreed as to the usefulness of a Foreign Affairs Committee 
in the House of Commons; such a Committee would serve to fuse the 
Government point of view with the point of view of a reasonable, 
independent and patriotic Opposition, thereby enabling intelligent 
people outside to criticise intelligently and view the problem as a whole. 

Security was one of the most important elements in the conception 
of international government, and in this connection Lord Allen had 
touched on aviation. A national peace policy after the War would 
have laid down at least two fundamental propositions: first, the 
outlawry of war, and secondly, the internationalisation of all organised 
armed force. National armies and navies and air forces should be 
permitted solely for police purposes within the national boundaries. 


Mr. J. H. Humpureys said that he wondered whether the speaker 
had meant, in suggesting that a Government should have monies at 
its disposal for propaganda, that those monies should be exclusively 
at the service of the political party in power at the moment. It seemed 
to him that a Government had at its disposal every opportunity for 
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propaganda. The present Government had large opportunities of 
which it made no use. Neither Mr. Ramsay MacDonald nor any 
leading member of the Cabinet had, although there had been so many 
attacks upon and so much disparagement of free institutions, made 
any bold and reasoned pronouncement in favour of the type of govern- 
ment for which Great Britain stood; had such a pronouncement been 
made, it would have been broadcast throughout the world without any 
funds being provided for the purpose. 

As to the connection between public opinion and international 
government, it seemed to him that public opinion in other countries 
regarding international government was influenced very much by the 
attitude taken within Great Britain by one section towards another. 
When nations saw that one section in Britain refused to allow fair 
representation to another section, as when the Labour Party refused 
the Liberal request for a just share of representation, how could it be 
expected that other nations should accept at their face value the 
declarations of British Governments and political parties when these 
urged that courtesy and tolerance and justice and cooperation should 
be the guiding principles in international government? An obligation 
rested upon Great Britain to apply successfully within its own borders 
the principles on which we would base world government. 

The speaker had said that if the Labour Government had put 
forward the proposals in which it believed it might have survived. 
He would suggest that the collapse of the Labour Government, both in 
1923 and 1931, had been due to the fact that insufficient consideration 
had been given to those problems in government which arose when no 
one party had a clear majority. The speaker’s suggestion that one 
political party should act within a nation as if it had absolute power 
ran counter completely to the basis of international government, 
because international government, to function successfully, required 
that individual nations should surrender some measure of their 
sovereignty, of their claim to absolutism. We could not apply different 
principles to international and to national government—the abatement 
of absolutism for nations in the international sphere, and the enthrone- 
ment of absolutism for parties, sections of a nation, in the national 
sphere. In international government we needed the fullest measure of 
cooperation based on respect for the claims of others; so in national 
government we needed from political parties respect for the claims of 
others and the largest measure of cooperation possible in respect of 
national problems. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT said that in his opinion the distresses of the 
world were due in the main to the economic environment having 
changed, as a result of the march of invention during the last hundred 
years, with such rapidity that political adjustment had not been able 
to keep pace withit. A world society had suddenly been created which 
on the economic plane was almost co-extensive with civilised mankind, 
and a government must be formed for this world society to keep order 
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and to get things done. There was need for loyalty to Great Britain, 
loyalty to the British Empire, and also loyalty to the world. 

He agreed that there must be no rearmament of Germany. There 
was general agreement that Germany had got to receive equality of 
treatment. Equality could be arrived at by one of two methods; 
either the nations could abolish within a limited period those weapons 
which were forbidden to Germany, or Germany could be allowed to 
acquire those weapons which she had not got. It had been suggested 
that at the present time the policy of the British Government tended 
more towards the second alternative. Such a policy would be a great 
mistake, implying as it would a very large rearmament of Germany and 
a very little disarmament of the other countries. Those who preferred 
to see the rearmament of Germany argued that peace was more impor- 
tant than disarmament, and that if agreement could be reached it 
might be better to let Germany rearm. Such people contended that 
it was very difficult to persuade the French to get rid of certain weapons, 
in particular the air force. The French feared that if all the other 
countries abolished their air forces, then the German civilian planes 
would be left as the biggest potential force in the world. The way to 
get over this difficulty was to make it clear to France that the principles 
of the Covenant would really be applied in practice; that if she were 
attacked, then the other countries would come to her rescue. 

He agreed with the speaker as to the need for publicity and 
mentioned that he had endeavoured unsuccessfully to persuade the 
Government Departments concerned to use the Empire Marketing 
Board poster-display, to advertise the Disarmament Conference in 


February, 1932. 


Mr. J. H. Har.ey said he had been somewhat puzzled by the 
speaker’s suggestions for State propaganda. He agreed with his 
analysis of the disarmament question, in which he placed security first, 
but said it was very difficult to get any newspaper editor to view the 
matter in this light. The policy of not adding further to Great 
Britain’s obligations was in danger of becoming a policy of refusing to 
honour even its existing obligations, and this was having a very bad 
effect in Europe. 

With regard to the voluntary societies working in the cause of peace, 
the League of Nations Union had lately entertained a much deeper 
conception of the need for placing security first. He recalled that at 
the London Naval Conference there had been a proposal about a 
Mediterranean Locarno. The British newspapers had immediately 
set up the cry of “ No British obligations” and ‘‘ We will have no 
further commitments.” 


A MEMBER suggested that the speaker’s idea of government pro- 
paganda was a rather dangerous one. It would lead to giving over- 
whelming force to one set of ideas, to the detriment of alternative ideas 
which might contain a larger share of truth. He suggested that the 
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speaker had confused the Government and the State, and that the danger 
lay in making the State synonymous with partisan Governments, 
which were temporary things. This whole conception was one calcu- 
lated to undermine democracy. The control of propaganda was the 
foundation stone of the European dictatorships. 


Mr. V. PoLtakoFF said he agreed with the speaker in thinking that 
the influence of the Press was not as great to-day as before the War. 
He also considered this a misfortune. The speaker had complained of 
lack of skill among statesmen, but he thought it was rather a case of 
lack of courage, and that among statesmen who were in reality not 
statesmen at all but merely politicians. The League of Nations Union 
should be ready to defend the League, but he had heard no nation-wide 
protest against Germany’s withdrawal from the League, and he feared 
the prestige of the League of Nations Union had gone down as a result. 


Lorp ALLEN, in replying, said that he thought the position of the 
League of Nations Union had not been quite fairly represented. He 
had seen several letters of protest over the signatures of leaders of the 
Union; of course to create “‘ nation-wide’ propaganda on any par- 
ticular subject involved a good deal of organisation and money, but he 
thought the Union had not been idle and they had sent out a circular 
asking their branches to protest. 

What had happened with regard to the Press in the last twenty-five 
years was that it had begun to buy circulation; consequently every- 
thing put into a newspaper—headlines, competitions, life insurances, 
news—was considered exclusively in terms of circulation. 

He disagreed with the Chairman as to the influence of broadcasting 
and was quite convinced that as far as propaganda was concerned the 
influence was not going to be with the written word. The hope of the 
future lay in the fact that through broadcasting people would be 
enabled to hear the point of view of other countries expressed unten- 
dentiously and without anger in a way that was impossible so long as 
they were dependent entirely on newspapers for their sources of 
information. 








THE GROWTH OF ECONOMIC NATIONAL- 
ISM AND ITS INTERNATIONAL CON- 
SEQUENCES! 


By Dr. CHARLES SCHRECKER 


IT is my present object to deal with an economic phenomenon 
which seems.to be one of the most outstanding features of our 
present times, the growing tendency of each individual State to 
become economically as self-supporting as possible. It has 
become a habit on the Continent to call this economic autarchy. 

Before I begin to discuss the causes, characteristics and 
possible consequences of this tendency, let me tell you that I, 
personally, consider this tendency in its ultimate effects to be 
regrettable and detrimental to the future economic welfare of 
humanity. I must declare with some emphasis this rather 
obvious point of view, which is probably shared by the great 
majority of you, because in the course of my paper I shall have 
to explain that this economic tendency has deep-seated and 
reasonable causes, and that it is capable of being put into execu- 
tion to a much greater degree than is generally believed. When 
explaining things, one often gives the impression of approving 
them, and this I should like to avoid. Economic independence 
of many, even of the smallest, territories is certainly prejudicial 
to a real and growing prosperity of the world, because each unit 
of territory, each climate and each particular population has its 
special aptitudes and vocation for a certain sort of production of 
goods, and the world-wide exchange of such goods produced 
under particularly favourable circumstances is certainly the best 
possible form of economic life. 

Unhappily we are, in our present generation, unspeakably 
far off from the best forms of human life—be it political, social 
or economic. We are struggling towards an unknown future. 
But the one thing we can do is to try to understand our present 
situation and, seeing it as clearly as possible, adapt ourselves to 
its requirements. 

Great Britain, I may be allowed to say, is probably of all 


1 Paper read at Chatham House on November 27th, 1933, Mr. D. Graham 
Hutton in the Chair. 
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countries the most profoundly conservative, and therefore recalci- 
trant to a great extent against the phenomena of a new age— 
sometimes even against the clear understanding of it. That 
each country should want to produce everything it requires itself 
is an utterly uncongenial idea to the British, whose enormous 
prosperity has been built up on economic internationalism and 
on being the first producers of manufactured goods for a world- 
wide consumption. I would warn you not to underrate the rise 
of economic nationalism because you do not like it; it exists 
and is actually increasing and it will show its effects on you 
yourselves. I will try to explain to you later my view that its 
effects on you will not be at all so unfavourable as one is generally 
prepared to believe. 


The causes of this economic trend are far from being all of 
them new. Some go back far into the times before the War. 
But the War, and much more the so-called peace based on the 
Peace Treaties which followed the War, have strengthened the 
tendency to economic nationalism. Before the War it was 
already a fact that industrialism had begun to spread over the 
world. The belief that only a few Western European countries 
were able to manufacture goods in factories was already vanish- 
ing. Well before the War many nations began to realise that a 
rising standard of civilisation could not be attained if they 
remained purely agricultural and raw material producing countries. 
So the current had already set in before the War, by the advance 
of certain countries on the technical side and in standard of living. 
But there was still little of political consideration in this develop- 
ment. 

The War broke out and produced a great jump towards the 
economic independence of large parts of the world. On the one : 
hand, the Central Powers were forced to become self-supporting 
by the blockade; on the other hand, large sections of the neutral 
world had to become self-supporting because it met with diffi- 
culties in receiving the accustomed goods from the belligerent 
States, who were occupied only with war production. The 
building of new factories suddenly became necessary and profitable 
all over the world. 

But the final development of this economic trend is a post- 
War phenomenon. In many countries the fear of a new war 
blockade remained and strengthened existing tendencies towards 
economic independence. The outstanding feature of post-War 
economic nationalism is that its causes have become not only 
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economic and technical but to the greatest extent political. 
Although the subject of my paper is an economic one, the present 
situation has unhappily become such that one can nowhere 
avoid politics, whatever one talks of, and least of all if one talks 
about present-day economics. 

The World Economic Conference in London was probably 
the last endeavour to seek solutions of the economic problems of 
our time in an international, world-wide sense. The complete 
failure of this effort was not caused by the United States dollar 
policy only. If the experiment were to be repeated after the 
final stabilisation of all currencies, you would get failure again 
from economic causes, political causes, and causes in the field of 
procedure. 

Let us talk first of this last, the least important. You cannot 
reasonably have good results when you ask everybody to a con- 
fer€nce at once. This peculiar way of liberal thinking, to convoke, 
with the same right to express their mind, the smallest and the 
biggest, the important and the utterly unimportant, can never 
have any results other than a repetition of the history of the 
Tower of Babel. 

The profoundest cause of the impossibility to-day of finding 
international solutions to the economic problems of the world is 
~ the existing political tension. Those well-meaning and idealistic 
statesmen who have convoked international conferences during 
these last years, with the purpose of solving the armament or 
economic problems of the world, have started from the entirely 
false supposition that the Peace Treaties were a possible basis for 
building up some sort of order in the world. They believed that 
these treaties had arranged something like the settlement achieved 
by the Viennese Congress a hundred years ago, something on 
which peaceful development could follow for several generations. 
This belief was a fundamental mistake. The treaty work of 
Paris is a basis only for lasting political tension. It is a basis 
for armaments, not for disarmament, nor for the international 
solution of economic problems, for this cannot be expected in a 
world full of political unrest and mistrust. International solu- 
tions being impossible, the nations and responsible statesmen 
are forcibly thrown back on national solutions, and this means 
economic autarchy, so far as it may be possible. The only really 
efficient remedy against it would be to put an end to political 
unrest. This problem is not, however, the subject of this paper. 
(I have lately expressed my opinion in a booklet } that, with the 


1 Outlines of a European Compromise: a political Utopia. (August, 1933.) 
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goodwill of a few Governments holding key positions, peaceful 
conditions could be re-established, but that, things being as they 
are, the situation looks rather hopeless.) 

There are only a few words more to be said about the economic 
circumstances which, besides those already mentioned, to-day 
force the individual nations in the direction of a self-supporting 
economy as the only possible means of self-preservation in given 
circumstances. 

In addition to the old pre-War State units, a number of new 
ones were established in Europe. Instead of the one perfect 
unit of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, we have four quite 
new and two utterly revised economic units. All these States, 
old and new, were given totally independent economic life with 
totally independent currencies. The maintenance of these 
independent currencies alone has forced all these States in the 
direction of autarchy. They had all passed through the catas- 
trophe of total currency depreciation. Nobody in this country 
can know what it meant to people there to lose everything, all 
capital and savings accumulated by the labour of generations. 
Obviously all the economic statesmanship of the countries which 
had passed through this ordeal was concentrated on efforts 
to avoid its repetition. This was possible only by positive 
commercial balances, as hardly one of these States possessed 
any assets abroad the income of which could have offset their 
balance of payments. In order to save their currencies and 
their economic stability, all these States had but one possibility, 
namely, to import as little as possible, or at all events not more 
than they exported. If you cannot import necessary goods, you 
must try to produce them yourselves. This fact was covered up 
for some years by unsound credits. Money was lent which was 
used for buying goods for consumption. This unsound business 
went on for some years and its results are the famous “ frozen 
credits.” Thus the necessity of having active commercial 
balances forced most of the continental countries to tend towards 
economic autarchy. 

Quite recently a new fact has arisen. Three of the greatest 
economic units in the world, the nations which may rightly be 
called the young ones, Soviet Russia, Germany and the United 
States, have entered upon the path of immense politico-economic 
experiments. As long as one had only to face the Russian 
experiment, the world was still able to imagine that without 
this semi-Asiatic unit it could arrange its economic problems on 
an international basis. Without these three, however, it has 
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become unimaginable. The real aim and probably the result 
, Of these three experiments is a far-reaching economic autarchy 
- of Soviet Russia, Germany and the United States. As long as 
these experiments last, a real internationalism in economics is 
impossible. And the alternative is, for the time being, nationalism. 


I have tried to explain the various causes, dating from pre- 
War, War and post-War times, with their economic and political 
origins. Now the phenomenon itself—the economic independ- 
ence of each individual State—must be examined. Is it capable 
of execution? Can it last? Or is it but a passing phase con- 
nected with what we are accustomed to call the “ crisis ” ? 

To this my answer is: It is much more possible than the 
general public, especially in Great Britain, is prepared to believe 
and it will have lasting effects which will remain even if more 
favourable conditions should make possible a revival of inter- 
national trade and finance. 

When considering the possibility of the various States living 
within their own borders under self-contained economic conditions, 
one has to deal, I think, with some four or five different types of 
States. 

We may put into the first group those States which are 
obviously, by their extent and by the variety and richness of 
their territory, capable of almost complete economic autarchy. 
These are the United States and France, and potentially, Soviet 
Russia, Poland, Spain and some others. When I say “ poten- 
tially’ about States like Soviet Russia, Poland and Spain, I 
mean that they have only to complete their economic equipment, 
which Soviet Russia, for instance, wanted to achieve in five years 
but could not, of course, do in so short atime. Possessing almost 
everything with regard to food and raw material within their 
own frontiers, they could perfectly well achieve economic inde- 
pendence. 

There is a second group of States having food in plenty for 
their population, so that hunger could not menace them. If 
such States have besides food certain of the most important raw 
materials and sources of energy, especially coal, and a some- 
what capable population, it will not be too difficult for them to 
build up, under present technical circumstances, an industrial 
production of average goods and to attain relative autarchy. 
This has already been the case in Hungary and will possibly be 
the case in Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, and probably some 
of the South American States. That a small territory like 
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Hungary has become self-supporting to a very great extent is a 
striking argument against the general idea that small units 
cannot be self-supporting. They very probably can, when they 
have plenty of food, some raw material and an intelligent 
population. 

A third group is formed by States which have not, or not 
quite, a sufficient food supply of their own, a dense population 
and developed industry and—a new feature entering here into 
consideration—no great assets abroad to enable them to buy 
food and raw materials out of the income of such assets. These 
are countries like Germany, Italy, Austria, and to a certain 
extent Czechoslovakia, which is a second case of an almost self- 
supporting small unit. The cases like those of Germany, Italy 
and Austria seem at first glance to be the most hopeless from 
the point of view of possible economic autarchy. On a closer 
scrutiny one comes to see that this is not the case. Here enters 
into account the fact of the enormous development of modern 
science. The makers of the new German Nazi economics are 
convinced to-day that they will in a few years make their country 
self-supporting so far as food-stuffs go, by converting marshes and 
seaside territories similar to the Dutch Zuider Zee into agri- 
cultural land, and by exploiting their enormous possibilities as 
regards artificial manure, potassium, nitrates and phosphates. 
This is also Mussolini’s idea about Italy, and he who sees how 
these programmes are progressing. can scarcely doubt the possi- 
bility of their being carried out. 

Even in small countries like Austria and Czechoslovakia, you 
can witness the progress of the autarchic movement almost from 
year toyear. The general idea that Austria is a unit incapable of 
independent economic life isa legend. Austria started years ago, 
on foreign advice, on wrong lines of a liberal customs policy and was 
utterly ruined by enormous imports for which it had no means 
to pay. But with a protectionist policy suited to the present 
day, Austria would be perfectly able to live, though of course 
not at its pre-War standard. Czechoslovakia, which a few years 
ago was still a great importer of various agricultural products, 
becomes every year more independent in some of them. Science 
and an intelligent, industrious population can achieve quite un- 
expected results in this sphere. 

There is, of course, nowhere a case of absolute autarchy. 
This is certainly impossible, maybe with the exception of a few 
enormous units. I speak about a strong relative autarchy, one 


hitherto unknown. Countries of the type of Germany and Italy 
12 
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have plenty of possibilities of paying for their wants in food-stuffs 
and raw materials out of the produce of their specific exports, 
which are almost assured to them, be it chemicals or high quality 
instruments, as in the case of Germany, or southern garden 
produce and tourist traffic, as in the case of Italy. Both the 
German Nazi and the Italian Fascist economic programmes are 
essentially autarchic and they are advancing towards this goal 
visibly. 

We now come to the category of States which may interest 
you most because it comprises your own country—States which 
have a dense industrial population and a strong deficiency of 
food production and raw materials. This is the case of Great 
Britain, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, etc. But these countries 
have at the same time enormous assets abroad and will have in 
future new capital to invest there. They must import, other- 
wise they would lose the great capital of their foreign invest- 
ments. It has clearly been shown in these last years that the 
only ultimate way to get interest, and eventually the capital of 
foreign investments, is to accept it in goods. There can be no more 
favourable deal than to accept it in cheap food and raw materials. 

The case of Great Britain is quite peculiar and must be con- 
sidered apart from any others. There is first the question to 
be answered, do we talk about Great Britain alone, or do we 
include its colonies, or do we speak about the British Empire? 
If the case were about Great Britain and its colonies, or about 
the British Empire, there can naturally be no doubt whatever 
about their capacity to form a completely self-supporting unit. 
Being spread all over the globe and comprising all climates, there 
certainly does not exist a unit more capable of being self-support- 
ing. The case is different if we consider the British Isles alone. 
Here the outstanding feature is the necessity of enormous imports 
of food and raw materials, and it is this that frightens the 
inhabitants of these islands when they hear talk about the 
economic seclusion of other countries. 

I, for my part, am convinced that, undesirable as this whole 
development may be from the standpoint of human prosperity, 
it certainly has nothing dangerous for Great Britain. The first 
step has already been made in Ottawa to make out of the British 
Empire an economic unit, and this way will without any doubt 
be continued more resolutely, the more the other countries 
develop their autarchic programmes. Ultimately the British 
Isles themselves will develop in a self-supporting direction. I 
am convinced that in, let us say, twenty years, a far greater 
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proportion of the food requirements of this island will be pro- 
duced at home than is the case to-day. The production of 
cereals will certainly not be forced, as the Dominions will have 
to supply this, but the production of all kinds of meat, fowl, 
butter, eggs, etc., will develop. I think that unemployment as a 
constant feature will lead to a certain migration from the towns 
to the country in all over-populated countries and to an increase 
of food production in the countryside for town consumption. 
Great Britain will probably also make up her mind to use scientific 
progress for producing at home many important raw materials 
imported to-day, such as, above all, liquefied coal in the place 
of oil. Great Britain will not be able and will not want to resist 
following the world-wide example, just as she had, after long 
resistance, to become protectionist because all the other countries 
were protectionist. 

In spite of such a development, Great Britain will go on im- 
porting great quantities of food and raw materials. But this 
she will have to do, as has been said, not as a consequence of 
some deficiency in her home production only, but as a conse- 
quence of her wealth. She must import goods if she is to have 
an income from her foreign investments. In the case of countries 
like Great Britain, Belgium and Switzerland, the surplus in 
imports is just as necessary a symptom of economic balance as 
a balanced commercial profit and loss account is to other countries. 

This category of countries will be powerfully helped by 
another phenomenon of our days, by the fact that the imported 
food and raw materials will probably for a long time be exceed- 
ingly cheap. When I come to discuss later on the main conse- 
quences of the autarchic tendency, I shall have to show that 
cheap prices in the world market for certain categories of goods 
is one of its most outstanding features. 

To conclude the survey of the capacity of the main types of 
States to form self-supporting units, it may be stated that almost 
all can be, to a great extent, self-supporting, some by their large 
and varied territories, others by their abundance of food-stuffs 
and facility in establishing industrial production of average 
goods, a third group by the enormous development of scientific 
methods of production, and those seeming least fitted for self- 
support by accepting the income of their foreign assets in the 
form of cheap food and raw materials. 


Through the working of a combination of causes, striving for 
economic self-preservation and driven by political prejudice, the 
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States of the world will, it seems to me fairly certain, go on 
developing their economic independence in the coming years. 
Taking this as a regrettable but unavoidable fact, we must 
proceed now to examine the consequences and try to find the 
possible ways leading towards a sounder and more international 
conception of economic activity. 

The consequences will be—or, to speak more correctly, are— 
the shrinking of international trade and finance. It has been a 
general view that this shrinking was a consequence of the so- 
called crisis. This means, in the sense of the word “‘ crisis,” 
that it is something bound to be passing. This, I am afraid, is a 
mistaken view. The shrinking of international trade and finance 
will be a lasting consequence of the development of a great 
number of self-supporting economic units. The so-called crisis 
will pass, but the reduced international trade and finance will 
remain until, on a sounder political foundation, a slow rising will 
set in again. 

In the meantime the economic picture of the world will be 
similar to locked waters, each country being a lock with a different 
level of water. The water levels will represent the different 
standards of life of the populations in the divers countries. The 
locking down will mean for many countries a fixing of the water 
level, that is, of the standard of living, to a lower level than 
before. The most striking example of this case is present-day 
Russia, but you find it in a great many other countries—in all 
the succession-States of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
and in many others. It is probable that for some time the 
standard of living will have to sink almost everywhere. After 
a certain time, after a more complete organisation of the different 
national self-supporting machineries, a slow rise of the standard 
of living within the locked-up territories may begin. 

A very interesting feature of these locked-up economies will 
be the independent, autarchic development of the labour ques- 
tion. Every highly protected national territory will be forced 
and able to solve the labour question, and first of all the question 
of working hours, quite independently, just because of its pro- 
tectionism. The futile ideal of solving this question inter- 
nationally, represented by the International Labour Office in 
Geneva, will disappear; from this last point of view, this Office 
might as well be closed to-morrow. Russian slave labour and 
Japanese and other coolie labour are showing their grinning faces 
to those idealists who believed that they could regulate the 
labour question internationally. Each country will have to find 
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its own national solution to it, according to its density of popula- 
tion, its technical development and, above all, in accordance with 
the customary standard of living of its working classes. The 
astonishing belief that one part of the working people will go on 
working some forty hours a week while another part has no work 
at all, will probably disappear slowly. The United States and 
Germany are making a beginning in this direction. 

Certain rather well-defined categories of goods will be left 
for the reduced international exchange : 


1. High qualities of manufactured goods ; 

2. Goods produced in certain climates only, particularly in 
the south for the consumption of the populated north ; 

3. Raw materials to be found in certain countries and not in 
others. 


These goods may perhaps be exchanged at paying prices, if there 
is some adaptation of production to consumption ; by far the best 
case will certainly be that of high-class manufactured goods. 

But there will also be a fourth class of goods in great quan- 
tities: those goods of which some countries have a natural, 
almost unavoidable surplus and which they must export, either 
because the natural conditions of their countries produce such 
surplus, or in order to balance their commercial trading account, 
or to keep working hands busy. Let us take the case of wheat 
in Canada, wool in Australia, cheap textiles or coal in Great 
Britain, oil in many countries, etc. These are categories of goods 
which will have to be sold on the world market at very low 
prices for a long time, because it is not the demand but the 
necessity of disposal which drives these goods on to the world 
market, where they will have to meet the competition of every- 
body and to sell at the prices of the cheapest producer. 

As it will be quite impossible for the producers of the export- 
ing countries not to be ruined by these low prices, and as their 
ruin must be avoided because very often they form a most 
important part of the population, such as the farmers in North 
America, a special phenomenon is bound to develop concerning 
this important category of goods. They will have two prices, 
probably everywhere ; one higher for home consumption, rendered 
possible by protectionism, and another, the low price of the 
world market. The average of the two prices will be the basis 
of future calculations for the producer. All this may seem 
unnatural and unsound to believers in orthodox economy, but 
it will probably be unavoidable. There is already to-day scarcely 
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one country or industry in which such double prices do not 
exist—sugar prices in Czechoslovakia, oil prices in Poland, etc.— 
or where they are not about to develop. That is what the 
United States’ farmers ask for, and what they will probably 
get. Besides, the higher home price will be partly justified. 
It is unjust that a home consumption should get goods at prices 
under producing costs because unnatural prices are existing in 
the world market. The world market price of all this category 
of goods will be what we are used to call ‘‘ dumping ’’ prices. 
Every sort of international selling may be dumping in a sense. 
Japanese “normal” labour conditions are dumping to the 
European producer, and so on. 

Apart from the three sound categories of goods, raw materials, 
southern produce for the north, and high-quality goods, it will 
be the category of surplus ‘‘ dumped ”’ goods which will form the 
stock of a very reduced international trade in the coming epoch 
of economic nationalism. 


The sufferers from these conditions will not be at all, as has 
been said, the importing countries which cannot be materially 
self-supporting, like Great Britain and others, but in the main 
three categories: the transporting trade, that is, shipping; 
international finance; and those countries which live largely on 
the unavoidable export of those goods which must be sold on 
the world market at dumping prices. To give an example, 
wheat-exporting Canada or wool-exporting Australia will be in a 
worse position, and far more interested in a British Empire unit, 
than an importing Great Britain. The unfavourable position 
of these countries in the presence of all those closed frontiers is 
just as obvious as that of the shipping trade. Some explanation 
should be given for the supposed unfavourable position of inter- 
national finance. 

After the War, international financing developed enormously 
and, to a great extent, unsoundly. Great amounts of money 
were lent to foreign countries on short terms. Solid principles— 
that short-term money should be lent only against goods moving 
internationally—were practically forgotten and the result has 
been the present crisis of ‘‘ frozen credits.’”’ Such unsound 
financing will, of course, disappear and, considering the exceed- 
ingly reduced volume of genuine international trade, the remain- 
ing amount of sound international short-term financing will be 
exceedingly small. As a general rule, most of the debtors of 
the world, public as well as private, have incurred far too great 
debts since the War, and a deeper comprehension of the limits of 
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sound borrowing has developed. This means that there is for 
the present almost no room left anywhere among potentially 
good debtors for new foreign borrowing. The basis of inter- 
national credits, the possibility of paying interest and sinking 
fund charges by selling goods to the creditor countries, will be 
rendered exceedingly difficult by the unwillingness of creditor 
countries to increase their imports by receiving these goods. I 
am afraid that little scope will be left to international finance 
for new money lending and questionable debtors will form the 
majority of those seeking new credits. During the next few 
years there will possibly be one type of new international credit, 
a transitory one and not very pleasant for present creditors, 
namely, new credits to pay off old ones cheaply. Growing 
difficulty in placing capital abroad will arise in countries having 
a normal capital surplus. The result will be a forced financial 
autarchy and an increased readiness to lend it at home at low 
rates, and this will again promote self-supporting production. 
With regard to foreign investments, one will be forced in the 
direction of real lasting investments and long-term credits, but 
this too will only be possible if the commercial policy of the 
creditor country admits the principle that preferential treatment 
must be accorded to debtor countries for the import of their 
goods. 


Regarding the whole position created by these characteristics 
of a period of economic nationalism, individual countries must 
consider ways of adapting themselves to the new circumstances. 
I should like to draft in a few sentences my personal view about 
the main lines of such adaptation. 

First, swim with the current and do not try to oppose 
yourself to it as long as the fundamental political circum- 
stances are not changed in the world. This means, try to 
build up your own economic independence as far as possible 
yourself for the time being. 

Secondly, produce as far as possible only high-quality 
goods for export, especially your own known specialities. 

Thirdly, do not be afraid of establishing the two-price 
system for home and export for those low-quality goods 
which you are bound to export, because either your industry 
will be ruined by low export prices or you will be expelled 
from the world market. 

Fourthly, reorganise your system of international financ- 
ing to meet the fact of very small future short-term borrow- 
ing, and adapt your commercial policy to the requirements 
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‘of your past and future foreign investments. This means 
preference for the imports of debtor States. 


These seem to me to be the main lines to follow. If they 
are followed a certain economic equilibrium and order may be 
attained within the individual countries. It will mean very 
limited world prosperity. 

To get out of these limits sooner or later I see two possible 


ways. The gradual formation of larger self-supporting units and 


a fundamental change of political conditions in the world. 

Regarding the first way, the forming of larger units, I have in 
mind two or three important possibilities. First, the formation 
of the British Empire as an economic unit, and secondly, a 
Central European unit, beginning with the union of a few States 
fitting well together economically, and becoming an almost 
complete Continental unit. And then there are minor possi- 
bilities, a Scandinavian Union, for example. 

Such great new units could be formed, I believe, by estab- 
lishing several circles of preference. In the case of Great Britain, 
the centre would be the British Isles with a rather high wall of 
protection, the first circle of preference, with low duties, including 
the colonies and Dominions. A second circle of preference, with 
higher duties, should be created to include imports from debtor 
countries. Such a circle of preference has, so far as I know, not 
yet been advocated officially. But it seems to me an absolute 
necessity if Great Britain wants to protect her capital invested 
outside the Empire. The above programme means that Great 
Britain would have three or four tariffs; one, the highest and 
prohibitive, towards countries which have no commercial treaties 
with her, a second for countries which have such treaties, the 
third for debtor-countries, the fourth for the Empire. A general 
“most favoured nation” clause can no longer exist in such a 
programme and the clause could only be applied towards countries 
within the same circle of preference. 

A great economic unit rather similar to that of the British 
Empire could gradually be created on the Continent. A begin- 
ning should be made on the territory of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy by an almost complete customs union between Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria and Hungary, the only three States out of the 
old body of the Monarchy which would fit well together economic- 
ally, because their economics are complementary. The Tardieu 
idea of five States, including Yugoslavia and Roumania, was 
totally ill conceived; the enormous agricultural surpluses of 
these two countries could never have been absorbed, even 
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partially, and would have ruined the agriculture of the others. 
To include Yugoslavia and Roumania, and also Bulgaria, there 
should be created a second circle of preference around the unit 
Czechoslovakia—Austria—Hungary, including at least Italy, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. This would be a sound unit. As 
France, for political reasons, probably will not admit such an 
economic unit of a Great Central Europe, she could join up 
with Poland to form a preferential circle going from the Russian 
border to the Pyrenees, also a very sound one. The formation 
of such a Continental unit alongside the units of the British 
Empire, Soviet Russia and the United States would mean a 
sound and boldly conceived starting-point for the revival of new 
international trade and finance. 


But with such a programme we come back to our starting- 
point. There is no possibility of any such constructive work 
in the present political atmosphere. The real basic point of 
departure could only be a clearing of the political tension. This 
is synonymous with the revision of the treaty work of Paris. 
I will not discuss whether such revision is possible or not. But 
it is certainly the preliminary condition of economic revival. 
Only after a thorough revision will it be possible to overcome 
exaggerated nationalism of all sorts, both political and economic. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. SANDERSON referred to Dr. Schrecker’s remarks that Great 
Britain would be forced to produce more agricultural produce to make 
herself self-supporting; if the Empire was to be developed, Great 
Britain might not be driven to it to the same extent. 


Dr. SCHRECKER said this was true as regards cereals, but there 
was no reason why Great Britain should not develop all sorts of other 
food-stuffs and not rely absolutely on everything being brought from 
the Dominions. 

A MEMBER, referring to Dr. Schrecker’s remarks that Great Britain 
would have to manufacture goods of high quality for export, said that 
Europe, as she was constituted economically to-day, could not afford 
to buy British goods. Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, etc. could 
not afford to buy Scottish and English cloth, for instance. That was 
the trouble ; there were no countries to which to export Great Britain’s 
high-quality goods. 

Dr. SCHRECKER agreed that the market was limited at the present 
moment, but was of the opinion that it would develop with improved 
economic circumstances. 

Mr. F. J. Maurice asked if Dr. Schrecker would explain the idea 
of great international economic groups. He suggested that these 
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economic groups—but on a larger scale than was suggested—were 
really in formation already. There was the British Empire and the 
U.S.S.R., also the tendency for what one might call a Pan-America; 
at a future date there might be a Mongolian group extending from 
Siam to the east and north right up to Manchuria. He asked whether 
the groups suggested in Europe were not really too small and whether, 
for instance, the whole of Europe west of Russia and perhaps all the 
countries washed by the Mediterranean should not be included in one 
group. He suggested the League of Nations was jumping too far 
ahead in its ideas of international organisation and that its failure was 
due in part to trying to take in too much of the earth’s surface in the 
way of countries. If there were six, seven or eight big groups covering 
the whole world, each with its own League and its own organisation, 
might not a more practical stage of organisation be reached ? 


Dr. SCHRECKER replied that that was exactly what he meant, 
though he limited himself to speaking about a Continental unit. He 
did not specify Spain, which could be self-supporting, but he thought 
of the European unit beginning at the Russian barrier, and there 
must, of course, be other units too. The League of Nations was not 
so organised at present as to be able to achieve any big aims. It 
consisted of more than sixty nations large and small with countries 
like the Republic of Honduras and Abyssinia on an equal footing 
with countries like Italy; before the League could effect economic 
reorganisation it would have to be reorganised itself. The state of 
affairs existing now would not remain. Eventually there would be 
some six, seven or eight enormous units, but the real difficulty would 
be the European continent—with 300 million people on a small terri- 
tory, highly civilised, and with a high standard of life, they con- 
stituted the really difficult problem; the world outside Europe was a 
simpler proposition. 


Mr. WALTER AYLES agreed with regard to the organisation of 
larger units before reaching the international unit. The next stage, 
both economically and politically, from Nationalism to International- 
ism, was going to be an enlightened Imperialism. The old idea of 
Imperialism by dominance was out-of-date. The new Imperialism 
must be an Imperialism of Service. The failure of the present League 
from the political standpoint was due to the conditions of its birth. 
Under the circumstances it was impossible to establish the League 
other than it was established, but all political institutions if they were 
to succeed must reflect an economic system and the fact that the 
League never had an economic basis has largely led to its failure. 
Would not Dr. Schrecker suggest, seeing that it would be of the utmost 
disaster if the League was destroyed, that one of the things which 
should be done, while working for the larger economic units which 
would bridge the gap from nationalism to internationalism, was to 
establish at Geneva a third office that would enable the functions of 
the political and the Labour Office to be successfully achieved ? 
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Such an office should be established to handle world economic 
affairs and have the same authority as both the political and the 
industrial offices. The political League already had its Economic 
Committee and some of the Committee’s work had been quite good, 
but it had been spasmodic and lacking both in responsibility and 
continuity. Until its work for world economic organisation at Geneva 
was handed over to a third office—an Economic and Financial Office— 
with equal powers and responsibility to the International Labour 
Office, the League would never be complete, or have that economic 
basis, which it must get, if it is going to operate successfully both 
industrially and politically. 

In regard to Dr. Schrecker’s statement about the International 
Labour Office, it was his view that the office was very necessary and 
had done highly valuable work. 


Dr. SCHRECKER admitted that the International Labour Office had 
done much useful work; he only meant by what he had said that 
this office would be unable in the future to accomplish one of its 
main tasks, that was, to bring about international understanding regard- 
ing working hours and working conditions. Concerning the League of 
Nations, he admitted that it was impossible to establish it otherwise 
in 1919 and that, having been brought into existence, its disappear- 
ance would mean a catastrophe. But it certainly would disappear if 
it did not follow the natural law of evolution. 


Mr. AYLES suggested that the economic units would number five 
and would cover the whole world, and he thought the five big units 
were in process of formation; the political activities of the world 
were bringing about that formation. Geneva had a special function 
to bring about world economic and political unity without war. In 
the past most unifications, economic and political, were brought about 
by war; Geneva’s job was to see that this big development, which 
must come, should come in a perfectly peaceful way, and in order to 
do that it must have three offices—economic, industrial and political. 


QUEsTION: Must not Great Britain look forward to a very serious 
revision of the standard of living through the falling off of shipping 
and insurance ? 

Dr. SCHRECKER did not think that, in the long run, this would be 
the case, but said the income must change; it would not come from 
the same source. Nowadays Great Britain’s assets were infinite. If 
there was a corresponding exchange of goods within the British 
Empire, only wealth and prosperity could come out of it. Regarding 
standards of life, he did not think anyone would work eight hours a 
day, and it was not necessary to work eight hours a day. Up to the 
present the belief was that Great Britain must produce cheaply 
because Japan produced cheaply, but now it was evident that Japan 
produced so cheaply that Great Britain could not imitate her. Great 
Britain never would be able to produce as cheaply as the Japanese— 
she would have to sell the goods dearer at home and at a dumping 
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price abroad. If one sold cheaply on the world market and at high 
prices at home, that meant, of course, a lowering of the standard of 
living in a hidden form; therefore, in a transitory stage of ten or 
five years possibly the standard of living might come down as a 
consequence of high prices and high protectionism, but the British 
Empire unit would open up new sources of prosperity and the standard 
of living would go up again. 

QuEsTIon: Why did Dr. Schrecker consider it a disadvantage to 
have countries like Abyssinia and the small South American republics 
in the League? 


Dr. SCHRECKER replied that it was difficult for him, as a Hun- 
garian, to answer. In Hungary’s opinion the League of Nations 
to-day was an organisation for the execution of French policy. The 
South American States and others certainly meant well and acted 
with the best faith, but being mostly represented in the League by 
their Ministers in Paris who lived in an exclusively French atmosphere, 
they only knew what they heard in Paris. 


QueEsTION : How had the South American countries helped France 
to do something she could not have done herself? The voting was 
by unanimity. 

Dr. SCHRECKER said he certainly did not underrate France’s diffi- 
culties. The Peace Treaties had been intended to be guaranteed by 
the Anglo-Saxon nations. Then the United States fell back and 
Great Britain had to follow in consequence. France was left alone 
on the Continent with these Peace Treaties. As she had won the 
War, it was natural that she acted as the victorious always did and 
as she considered right. But it seemed unfair to want to cover her 
actions with overwhelming votes in the League, so as to make things 
appear not as the will of the stronger, as it really was, but as some 
general world-wide opinion. Practically the League of Nations had 
done nothing up to now but to execute France’s wishes; there never 
had been a serious decision against France’s will. It was natural that 
those small States could not send great statesmen to all assemblies. 
In consequence, things would remain as they were as long as those 
far-away small States had equal votes in European affairs. 


Mr. H. C. CowEN said there could be no world order in a cosmo- 
politan sense without a world authority. He instanced the case of 
the monetary factors and said that it was in the matter of currencies 
that the weakness of cosmopolitan constitution was being most clearly 
brought out. The clash, as experienced in post-War years in Great 
Britain, when currency was attached to the gold standard, was between 
the national considerations of the moment and the international 
requirements of the times. Great Britain had been forced to pursue 
a deflationist policy, dictated by the strain of exchange, etc., when 
from a domestic point of view an inflationist or expansionist policy 
would have been more appropriate. Domestic circumstances had 
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come into contrast and conflicted with the requirements of an inter- 
national monetary system, and it would be necessary to undergo 
considerable changes of economic structure in the next few decades. 
The real problem facing Great Britain was to build up the machinery 
which would enable her to adapt herself to these changes. 


Dr. SCHRECKER agreed that everybody would have to adapt them- 
selves to very new circumstances and Great Britain would do so. 
His opinion was that the British Empire would not have too difficult 
a task, and Great Britain’s situation would not be so difficult as was 
generally thought. 


A MEMBER said that there might be difficulties with regard to the 
British Empire unit. The action of South Africa lately had shown 
that and they had rather gone off the idea of the economic unit of 
the British Empire. With regard to losing trade to the cheaper 
nations, which Dr. Schrecker looked upon as a necessity for Great 
Britain, he did not think that this was ultimately going to be the 
case. The dumping nations of the present time did not want to 
dump; they also wanted better prices everywhere. The merchants 
in Great Britain had been meeting Indian and Japanese merchants 
and endeavouring to come to a working agreement. One further 
point—the finance of the world had been very badly conducted. One 
reason for failure was that the leaders of finance in London and else- 
where had lent at high rates to States that could only pay a small 
interest. They had been letting their clients into bad investments. 
If Bulgaria, for instance, had borrowed at a very moderate price 
instead of at Io per cent. she might have paid even when the prices 
of goods went down. ; 


Dr. SCHRECKER said that with regard to the British Empire 
difficulties, South Africa might be the most independent of the 
Dominions and might be difficult, but the other Dominions would 
be thrown on the British consumer and would strive for British economic 
union. With regard to the question of coming to an arrangement 
about prices, the London Conference should have done something. It 
was what the whole world expected. Unhappily the lack of success 
of this Conference showed that one should not be optimistic about 
these possibilities. He did not believe it was possible to make world- 
wide arrangements about the prices of cheap textiles, for instance, as 
everybody made them, but in the case of some other goods it might 
be possible. With regard to the question of loans he was sure every- 
body had borrowed too much, whether at 3 per cent. or Io per cent. 
A part of the blame lay with the creditors who offered too much and 
offered it on an unsound basis. The debtors invested the money they 
borrowed and the debtors were as badly off as the creditors. Future 
borrowing would be small because everything had its sound reaction. 
It would take a certain time to digest the consequences of the past 
exaggerated borrowing. Meanwhile creditors would find difficulties 
in finding sound debtors for investing new capital. 
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By PROFESSOR RoMAN DyYBOSKI 


THE subject with which I have been asked to deal is a vast 
one, and it is inevitable at the outset that I should go a little way 
back into history. I shall go back as short a time as possible, and 
shall not plunge into the centuries of inter-relations between 
Poland and Russia. 

In 1914 every Pole had to face a dilemma. The two great 
Powers, Germany and Russia, that had been the great oppressors 
of Poland in the nineteenth century, were ranged against each 
other. It was clear to a certain section of public opinion in 
Poland that Poland must not be a mere passive object in the 
struggle but must take sides and play an active part, and there 
was then the pathetic problem, with whom should we take sides. 
Some thought it was better to take sides, not exactly with Germany 
but with Austria, who had given Poles a certain amount of home 
rule; others thought it would be more to the advantage of Poland 
to take sides, not exactly with Russia, but with the whole Allied 
group which included Poland’s old friends, France and Great 
Britain. These two “ orientations ’’—the word by which they 
were known in Poland—were represented by two distinguished 
leaders. Pilsudski took the view that volunteer soldiers should 
fight on the side of Austria, which meant taking sides with 
Germany and against Russia; while Dmowski believed that 
Poland could gain independence by siding with Russia and the 
Allies. Both met with disappointments. Dmowski soon found 
that the Tsar had no intention of doing anything for Poland and 
was giving the Allies to understand that the Polish question was a 
purely Russian affair with which France and Great Britain must 
not interfere. Pilsudski, on the other hand, quarrelled with the 
Germans over the question of independence for Poland and refused 
to continue fighting. His soldiers were interned in concentration 
camps, and he spent the rest of the War in prison in Magdeburg. 
But it was as a result of his endeavours and of the achievements 
of his soldiers that Austria and Germany decided to do something 
definite on the Polish issue and in 1916 proclaimed the independence 
of a small portion of Poland, roughly corresponding to the 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 13th, 1933, Sir W. Max- 
Muller, C.B.E., K C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O., in the Chair. 
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Napoleonic Duchy of Warsaw. On the other hand, it was as a 
result of the strenuous activities of Dmowski that the Allies 
recognised Poland as an “associated belligerent” nation and 
treated her as one of the countries which had a claim on the 
peacemakers. 

These two different views of the attitude to be taken by 
Poland in the world struggle continued to have their influence on 
the political activities of the Poles. They certainly had a con- 
siderable influence on the shaping of Poland’s frontiers and on the 
terms of peace. As you know, Dmowski and Paderewski were 
Poland’s representatives at Versailles. The Peace of Versailles 
was not of their making—it was made by three or four other men 
—but they managed to bring so much influence to bear as to carry 
a certain portion of their programme through. Dmowski’s view 
ever since the pre-War days had been that Germany was the great 
enemy and that Poland must be strengthened on the western 
frontier. In accordance with this view, Poland was made fairly 
strong on the German side, getting the central province of Western 
Poland, Poznan, access to the sea in the miscalled ‘‘ Corridor,” 
and a large portion of Silesia which had been separated from 
Poland for centuries but had remained Polish-speaking. Some 
of Dmowski’s wishes were not realised; the inclusion of Danzig, a 
city which had belonged to Poland for four hundred years, was 
not obtained. 

As regards Pilsudski’s views, he had always tended to envisage 
danger ou the eastern frontier, and his idea for the solution of 
Polish-Russian problems had always been the breaking up of 
Russia into States according to the various nationalities included 
in Russia, and, in particular, the creation of a series of buffer 
States along the Polish-Russian frontier out of those tribes which 
speak dialects related both to Polish and Russian, namely, the 
White Ruthenians and the Ukrainians. Pilsudski’s view was that 
these nations should be detached from Russia and erected into 
independent States which would effectively separate Poland from 
Russia, while at the same time the decision should be left to them 
whether they would seek alliance and close relations with Poland 
or with Russia. This plan was very imperfectly carried out; in 
fact, we may say that it scarcely materialised at all. It was with 
this plan in view that Pilsudski took part in the counter-revolu- 
tionary war against Soviet Russia, coming to an agreement with 
Petliura and with him entering Kiev. 

As a reaction came the Bolshevik attack on Poland in 1920 and 
that incredibly heroic victory of the Polish nation, which put a 
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million soldiers into the field aided by nobody, deprived even of 
legitimate transport of munitions from the west, and yet driving 
the Bolsheviks back. We Poles, being Roman Catholics, call it 
the Miracle of the Vistula. It was certainly a miracle of Poland’s 
national vitality. At the end of that war the Russians had 
retreated far beyond the limits of the territory they had invaded. 
Poland was in a position to dictate her peace terms, and she might 
have created buffer States on the frontier and have got back all 
the regions which were hers in historical times before the first 
partition. She might have had a pretty large slice of Russia as it 
exists to-day. But during the negotiations at Riga, Poland 
showed great moderation. She did not raise these far-reaching 
territorial claims which she was in a position to have enforced. 
There were manifold reasons for this. The vast stretch of border 
country inhabited by White Ruthenes and Ukrainians was one in 
which there was social antagonism between the local peasantry 
and the Polish country gentry, who represented the educated and 
governing classes there. That antagonism had been greatly 
intensified by Bolshevik propaganda; there had been riots and a 
vast amount of destruction of the property of country gentry. 
So we should have got a seething mass of peasant Bolshevism into 
our Polish Republic if we had pressed our territorial claims. 
Side by side with that there was also well-developed nationalism 
among the White Ruthenes and the Ukrainians. Since the freeing 
of the peasants from serfdom they had produced an educated class 
of their own and had risen to the position of priests, officials, 
judges, teachers, doctors, engineers and so on, who wanted to 
govern their own province. Their demands for full self-govern- 
ment would have been incompatible with the inclusion of these 
provinces in Poland. So finally a compromise was struck at 
Riga. Poland limited her demands to a much smaller territory 
than had belonged to her before the first partition in 1772; in fact 
she remained within the frontiers which had been hers after the 
second partition in 1793, and before the third and final one of 
1795. This was a little beyond the Curzon Line which included 
purely Polish territory without any minorities at all, but it was 
far to the west of the line before the first partition. 

These essentials of the Riga Peace Treaty with regard to 
territorial arrangements meant that the plan of Pilsudski to erect 
a series of border States along the Polish-Russian frontier had come 
to nothing. The territories of the White Ruthenes and the Little 
Russians were cut in two, the western part going to Poland and 
the eastern part to Russia. That had the disadvantage that the 
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Russian sections of those territories were naturally made platforms 
by the Soviet Government for propaganda activities. 

The second essential point of the Riga Treaty was concerned 
with financial arrangements. Poland was not to have any share 
in the obligations of Russia to her foreign creditors. That was 
easy enough for Russia to grant because she had repudiated the 
debts of the Tsarist Government anyhow. Then Russia was to 
pay reparations to the tune of thirty million gold roubles. I am 
not acquainted with any important payment made by Russia under 
this treaty, so that point may be left out of account. We are under 
no illusion as to our ever getting the money. 

Third and very important to Poland was another clause under 
which Russia was to give back to Poland all the art treasures that 
had been carried away since the partitions. What this means 
is only realised by a person who has lived in Poland for a long time 
and knows what treasures of architecture, sculpture, and learning 
existed in Warsaw in the time of Stanislas Augustus. Whole 
libraries, picture collections and much valuable furniture had been 
carried out of the royal palaces and the houses of the Polish 
aristocracy into the interior of Russia. One of the most important 
of Polish libraries had become the groundwork of the public 
library of St. Petersburg. These treasures were to be restored, 
and the Soviet Government agreed to this without much concern. 
It was the first stage of Bolshevik rule, when power was in the 
hands of people who were not educated enough to appreciate such 
treasures, or, if educated, they were doctrinaires and did not care 
for them. Those who knew their value, eminent art experts and 
historians, were all in prison with the rest of the Russian educated 
classes and had no voice in the matter. No Russian Government 
except the one then in power would ever have agreed to that 
clause. Later the thought in the minds of the Russians was that 
the Poles would never get the things back because they were 
difficult to find. They had been taken to various provincial 
places and scattered all over the country. Fortunately again for 
Poland, she had two assets in this matter. We hada staff of very 
competent art experts whom we had not put into prison, including 
some of my colleagues at the University of Cracow. They knew 
what had been carried out of Poland and where it was to be found 
and how the documents could be produced which vindicated 
Poland’s claim to these treasures, among them a priceless collection 
of sixteenth-century wall hangings from the Castle of Cracow. 
These men went into the field after the soldiers and got a great 
many things back for Poland. Again, many of us knew Russia 
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well and knew the mentality of the Russians and how best to 
approach them in order to discover the necessary details as to 
missing treasures. The negotiations went on for years, and in 
due course Russia began to use her experts in so far as they 
survived, and made a resolute stand in order to try and keep some 
of the things, but gradually a good deal has been recovered. 

The first years after the Peace of Riga were very bad for 
Polish-Russian relations. Many things made it most difficult 
to keep the peace. First of all there was the unheard-of outburst 
of persecution in Russia itself. The Soviet rulers had been 
immensely irritated by the counter-revolution of Denikin and 
Kolchak and the rest; besides, most of the two million Poles in 
Russia were Roman Catholics, and fierce religious persecution 
was directed against them. I remember the terrible shock we had 
and the echo it found in London where I was at the time, and 
where a protest was made by Dean Inge and other church digni- 
taries, including the Chief Rabbi, when the Polish priest, Father 
Budkiewicz, was murdered in prison on Good Friday in 1923. 
Such things went on for many a long year and did not tend to 
produce an atmosphere of peace and understanding between the 
two countries. The policy was pursued of getting Communists out 
of Poland by exchange: when a prominent Communist propa- 
gandist was making trouble and was imprisoned in Poland, a Pole 
would be imprisoned in Russia and only released in exchange for 
the Communist. 

A second evil which made life very painful was the existence 
of the so-called diversion bands. In the slices of the White 
Ruthene and Ukrainian country on the Russian side unofficial 
military bodies of armed men were organised who invaded the 
Polish side of those provinces and indulged in looting and destruc- 
tion of property and even murder; so the eastern parts of Poland 
were not safe to live in. Men tilled the soil with weapons in their 
belt ready to fight at any time. This was only stopped with a 
great effort by the creation of a special frontier force which now 
covers the whole stretch of the Polish eastern frontier. It is the 
pride of Poland, apart from its military functions, because it has 
done so much to educate the people of the country, fighting 
against illiteracy and carrying on medical and other services and 
spreading agricultural instruction. 

Thirdly, Poland being the nearest neighbour of Soviet Russia, 
naturally the chief energies of the latter with the aim of bringing 
about a world revolution were directed against Poland. Soviet 
propaganda in its intensest form was brought to bear on Polish 
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territories, especially in the industrial and coal-mining districts 
in the south-west of Poland. It was discovered everywhere in 
the large cities and seemed very difficult to suppress. Side by 
side with propaganda there went espionage, which is still rife 
in the eastern provinces—both military and political espionage. 
In 1923 riots were stirred up in the streets of Cracow, my own 
city; people with red cockades were at one time in possession of 
the centre of the city, and Polish troops were fired on by Polish 
citizens in the streets. 

Under these very difficult circumstances there yet were 
economic relations between Poland and Russia. At first these 
went on in a form which is not uncommon in Europe, viz. tolerated 
smuggling. My colleague the Professor of Economics in Cracow 
says we are suffering in post-War Europe from a mania for self- 
sufficiency, but fortunately it is mitigated to a great extent by 
the amount of smuggling indulged in on all sides. Then came 
more regular relations and negotiations with regard to Soviet- 
Polish trade through a distinguished Polish citizen of Moscow, 
Alexander Lednicki, and there came considerable orders for 
Polish factories. There was great need of industrial products in 
Russia, and our industries began to find a market there. Under 
the influence of these growing economic relations there developed, 
as I have shown in my recent book on Poland in the Modern World 
Series, a spirit which was no longer quixotic. Poland ceased to 
think of herself as tilting against Russian windmills and we began 
to realise that, as a nation of thirty millions, we could not afford 
to fight against a nation of one hundred and fifty millions on behalf 
of this or that or the other form of government. This idea was 
bound to gain ground, as Poland had no interest in restoring the 
old government of Russia which had been so hostile to Poland. 
Thus the desire to maintain peaceful relations with Russia became 
dominant in Polish public opinion. 

Then came the decisive day in the advance of Poland when 
Marshal Pilsudski, who had been out of office for several years, 
overcame the Government then in power after three days’ street 
fighting and took the government into his own hands (May 1926). 
He kept the machinery of Parliament alive and quite intact, but 
actually power has since been more or less completely his. I was 
in this country at the time and found that there was an impression 
abroad in Western Europe that now the time had come for a 
united crusade against Russia, and that Pilsudski would lead it 
with the forces of Poland, other Powers in Western Europe 
interested in the overthrow of the Soviet régime following. To 
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the surprise of the journalists and statesmen of Europe who had 
expected this, nothing of the sort happened. Pilsudski, whose 
career had been that of a soldier, proved resolutely and per- 
sistently peaceful. It has been largely his doing that, in spite of 
everything that has happened since 1926, we have throughout 
kept peace with both our eastern and western neighbours. The 
conviction has become rooted that this must be our definite 
policy. Pilsudski hada perfect right, in the face of the Lithuanian 
delegate at Geneva, in 1927, to ask if we came to make peace or 
to stir up war. He cannot certainly be accused in any sense of 
having stirred up war. 

The whole story of Polish-Bolshevik relations is one of ever- 
renewed negotiations towards a permanent peace pact. Such 
negotiations began before Pilsudski’s time, although they only 
attained definite results under his government. Why these 
results did not come earlier must be explained. In the first 
place, it was Poland’s consistent aim to bring about an under- 
standing not between Poland and Russia alone, but between all 
the border States and Russia, that is to say, the whole string of 
States from Finland to Roumania and right to the south and east, 
including Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. All the neighbours 
of Russia should, in Poland’s view, be animated by a spirit of 
solidarity in their relations with Russia, in an attempt to win 
security at the hands of Russia through negotiations. On the 
other hand, it was very much in the interest of Russia that no such 
united action should be taken by all these States. She wished to 
have negotiations conducted with each State separately. The 
Soviet Government never felt quite secure from counter-revolu- 
tionary attempts and was afraid of a united front, so there was 
opposition between the two points of view. Russia was afraid 
of joint intervention; we were afraid that if negotiations were 
conducted with each State separately, Russia would gain 
advantages which would turn every such State more or less into 
a sphere of Russian influence. 

Secondly, and this was the main obstacle, there were Russia’s 
relations with Germany. Russia, being isolated in Europe, 
concluded a treaty with Germany at Rapallo in 1922, and it was 
renewed in 1926. It was understood that there was a close com- 
munity of interests between these two Powers in post-War Europe 
because they were standing alone against the rest. That made it 
very difficult for us to come to an understanding. We always 
felt Germany’s power and influence behind anything that was 
being done on the part of Russia. 
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Thirdly, Soviet Russia’s attitude was from the very first 
directed deliberately against the League of Nations. Through 
negotiations with each of the Border States separately she wished 
to draw them, if I may say so, like teeth one by one from the jaws 
of the League. (Some Russians, of course, thought the League 
toothless from the outset !) 

These are the reasons why it took such a long time for us to 
come to any definite understanding with Russia. I will now 
mention briefly the various stages of these negotiations. First 
of all there was the Disarmament Conference between Moscow 
and the Border States, called together at the Soviet Government’s 
suggestion in 1922 at Moscow. That Conference broke down very 
soon, for the simple reason that Russia placed disarmament before 
security, contrary to the view which has been consistently taken 
by Poland throughout all the negotiations. We must feel secure 
first and can go in for disarmament only later on. So a non- 
aggression pact could not be reached at that time, and Russia 
did not succeed in drawing Poland and the rest out of the League 
oi Nations. 

The second stage is represented by the Moscow Protocol of 
1929. This was nothing more than an application of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact of the preceding year to the relations between 
Russia and Poland, and it was made on the initiative of Russia 
herself. A certain measure of progress was attained in the direc- 
tion of the Polish point of view, that is to say, it was the first 
regional understanding between Russia and a number of her 
neighbours. The Moscow Protocol included Soviet Russia, 
Poland, Roumania, Latvia, and Estonia. This was the first step 
towards the kind of relations we wished to establish between 
Russia and her neighbours, and the first attempt to bridge over 
the serious gulf between Russia and Poland’s ally Roumania. 
Relations between the two were embittered by the question of 
Bessarabia, once taken by Russia from Roumania, and then taken 
back by Roumania from Russia. 

The third stage went a long way further. This was the 
Non-Aggression Pact of July 1932. Again the initiative came 
from the Russian side. A proposal had been made by Russia in 
1925 for such a pact, but it came to nothing and the attempt was 
not renewed until 1932. Definite pacts of non-aggression were 
concluded with each Power separately, but the solidarity of these 
Powers was made clear in the course of the negotiations and 
asserted itself in the drafting of the pacts. A very important 
lacuna was filled on a question of vital importance to Poland, 
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namely, Finland followed suit and became a party to the negotia- 
tions and the pacts. So far she had not taken part in any such 
collective negotiations. The importance of these pacts was 
manifested when France followed the lead of Poland and con- 
cluded a non-aggression pact with Russia herself. This was a 
renewal of the pre-War policy of France in that part of the world. 
The only drawback was that the understanding with Roumania 
was still very imperfect. The question of the province of 
Bessarabia still remained open and constituted a great difficulty. 
The fourth stage was the Conciliation Convention concluded 
in November 1932. This is a supplement on the peace side to the 
non-aggression pacts, which are concerned with conflict, and secure 
agreement not to attack in case of serious differences. The 
Conciliation Convention aims at improving relations on questions 
about which conflict has not developed. It was chiefly calculated 
to solve questions of detail still left unsettled in connection with 
the provisions of the Treaty of Riga, and it has helped in the carry- 
ing out of some of the clauses which hitherto had failed to be carried 
out. Some of the recurrent hitches have now been removed. 
There still remained one great drawback, namely, that arbitra- 
tion was ruled out. Russia would not have any third Power 
arbitrating in any case of difference of opinion between herself and 
Poland. She feared that arbitration would mean that the in- 
fluence of the League of Nations would be brought to bear. On 
July 3rd, 1933, during the Economic Conference in London, the 
conclusion of a Convention concerning the definition of the 
aggressor marked the fifth stage of these negotiations. Again the 
suggestion came from Russia. Litvinoff made the suggestion at 
the Disarmament Conference, but of course an aggressor is one 
of the most difficult things in international relations to define. 
Great help was given to the cause by the eminent political 
philosopher, M. Politis, the Greek Professor, who played such an 
important part at Geneva. He happily defined the aggressor by 
saying that whoever attacked territory held de facto, whatever the 
legal position, was an aggressor. To this both Russia and 
Roumania could agree in the matter of Bessarabia. Russia can 
agree that Roumania is the de facto possessor without admitting 
that she is the rightful possessor. A number of Powers who are 
neighbours of Russia signed the convention—Poland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Roumania, later on Finland, and then some of the south- 
eastern neighbours, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. On the 
day following, that is, July 4th, a general convention of a similar 
type was concluded by Russia with the States of the Little 
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Entente—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Roumania—andon July 5th 
with Lithuania. Strictly speaking, Poland might have signed this 
convention also because she had already agreed to the same thing. 
She did not choose to do so because it seemed pointless after she 
had signed the agreement on July 3rd, and also because she 
thinks pacts with Powers that are not neighbours of Russia are a 
secondary consideration. There are also certain things on which 
Poland does not see eye to eye with the Little Entente—Hungarian 
and other questions—so the united stand of the Little Entente is 
a separate thing from Poland’s negotiations with Russia, and 
Poland did not see fit to enter it. With Lithuania, Poland’s 
relations are still non-diplomatic, and therefore Poland had no 
business with anything concluded between that country and 
Russia. 

Such is the present state of things. There may be further 
pacts. We hope there will be. In the Polish view, the fact that 
the aggressor has been defined, and that there is a clear under- 
standing on that question, is the most important step towards 
the attainment of permanent peaceful relations between Poland 
and Russia. The universal confidence in Poland confirms the 
hope that we are going to have a long spell of peaceful relations 
with Russia. First of all, for the very good reason that Russia 
is far too busy in the Far East to have any wish for trouble with 
Poland. The situation in the Far East is very threatening; 
fortunately there has been a slight déente lately, but there is 
plenty of material there for a serious conflict between Russia and 
Japan. Apart from that, it must be remembered that Russia in 
pre-War days had already very largely turned her eyes towards 
Asia. Ever since the completion of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
and the Russo-Japanese War the policy of Russia had been largely 
Asiatic, and though the Bolsheviks overthrew the old Govern- 
ment they were bound to adhere to many of the leading principles 
of the Government that went before them, and one of those is the 
conduct of Russia’s policy towards her Asiatic neighbours. For 
good or evil, Russia’s foreign policy is going to be largely Asiatic 
for some time to come, and she is going to turn her main energies 
inthat direction. Forthat reason she will want peace and security 
on her western front. That tells powerfully in favour of peace 
with Poland. 

Secondly, there is the question of Russo-German relations. 
As you know, there has been a brusque rupture between Germany 
and Russia under the Hitler régime, and the Rapallo and Berlin 
Treaties have been practically cancelled. That again would seem 
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to tell in favour of good relations with Poland, who on her side is 
in strained relations with Germany. But here the prospect seems 
very doubtful because of the historical aspect of Russo-German 
relations. The Hitler Government, while fighting Communism 
at home, is careful not to carry things to breaking point with 
Russia. There have been overtures made by the Hitler Govern- 
ment to Japan, and an exchange of courtesies between the two 
Governments, but, on the other hand, the recent flagrant behaviour 
of the Hitler Government towards Russian journalists has been 
largely repealed, and an agreement has been reached about the 
newspaper correspondents. Many Poles think that the relations 
between Germany and Russia are likely to improve again, which 
for us in its way might be disquieting. 

On the other hand, there are very powerful economic factors 
which tell in favour of good relations between Poland and Russia. 
Russia has conducted the Five-Year Plan to organise industry 
and develop her natural resources, and she has had to use very 
large quantities of raw material. Orders from Russia have kept 
the Polish metal works busy even during this time of depression. 
Moreover, you cannot feed people with electric current and 
machinery ; you have to provide them with food and with clothing. 
The Polish textile centres, which provided Russian peasants 
with textiles before the War, have been receiving orders again. 
Even if Russia should cease to place large industrial orders, as her 
own industrial plan becomes realised, she is so ruined as a food- 
producing country that she needs food imports, and there have 
been considerable imports of pigs and potatoes from Poland 
latterly, which are likely to continue. Russia, of course, will 
recover as an agricultural country. I think she will have to go 
back on the collectivist policy in agriculture. But even if her 
demand for agricultural produce from Poland diminishes, one 
trade prospect will remain open permanently, the prospect of 
Poland as the channel of trade between Russia and the rest of the 
world. Poland is important for transport both ways and is 
destined to be a centre for business operations with Russia. I 
often say in my English writings, and it is not meant entirely as a 
joke, that one of the most important articles of export which 
Poland has to offer to Russia is—men. The educated specialist 
class of Russia has been largely destroyed, and for the next 
generation she will be in need of specialists of all sorts, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, teachers, and we hope that the time will not 
be so far distant when there will be an emigration of university 
graduates from Poland to Russia, which will strengthen peaceful 
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relations between the two countries. An important part was 
played in Russia by the Polish educated classes before the War, 
and I think that it will be played again. 

These are reassuring considerations, but it would not be fair 
to deny that there are certain disadvantages and dangers which 
must be apparent to British observers. Many people in Britain 
will be wondering whether Poland is not going to be absorbed in 
the Communist system. She is a fairly large country, with thirty- 
two million inhabitants, and territory three-quarters the area of 
France, but Russia has one hundred and fifty million inhabitants 
and is larger than a continent. Are not close relations between 
Poland and Russia bound to produce a state of things in which 
Poland will be drawn into Russia’s sphere of influence and 
assimilated to the Russian system, and so increase the power of 
Communism looming on the border of Eastern Europe? To this 
query I would say two things. Communism in itself is less of a 
danger to Poland now and also to certain other States of Europe, 
because what we call é/atisme—the expansion of the powers of the 
State—has been so much increased in peaceful and legal ways in 
continental Europe that the difference between the Communist 
and the continental system is much less than it was. Planning 
has been so widely adopted that it very largely breaks the danger 
of Communist propaganda and the organisation of revolution. 
Developments in Poland have gone that way. For instance, 
when the Bolsheviks invaded Poland in 1920, they promised land 
to the peasants, for many peasants in Poland are landless. Now 
the Polish Government has begun to transform the country from 
one of large estates to one of small-sized peasant farms, and the 
peasants are getting the land legally and on convenient terms. 
The Land Reform Bill was carried in 1920, it has repeatedly been 
amended since and never been repealed, and I think we shall live 
to see the process completed. Again, the financial system in 
Poland has shown an approximation towards what we find in 
Russia. The Bank of Poland, the Bank of National Economy 
and the Land Bank are State Banks, not legally but in practice ; 
they are under close government control. The insurance system 
has passed over to a large extent into the hands of the State, and 
the present policy of the Government is to bring the schools, from 
elementary school to university, under extended government 
control. All these forces are at work to make the difference less, 
and the danger of Russian propaganda less. 

This does not mean, however, that Poland is drifting into a 
Communist condition on her own initiative. She remains far 
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from Communist, and any attempts to turn her in that direction 
will always break down on the peasantry. This has been proved 
even in Russia, where attempts to change peasant agriculture 
into a collective system have failed. I have some experience of 
this problem, because during the seven years I spent as a prisoner 
of war in Russia, I ran away and hid in a central Siberian village 
where I worked in the Bolshevik office for the collection of taxes 
in kind from the peasants in the neighbouring villages; so I had 
an excellent opportunity of observing the plans of the Com- 
munist Government and the unchanged attitude of the peasants. 
I could quite well see that the collectivist experiments in the 
villages were bound to fail. Now two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
Poland are tillers of the soil, and they will always be against 
out-and-out Communism. 

Apart from this, there is another possibility to consider, the 
possibility of a change of system in Russia. Poland, in con- 
sidering the present condition of Russia, has been inclined to 
believe that we now have the most desirable type of Bolshevik 
Government that we could have; two other types would not be 
so favourable to the position of Poland. There might be a govern- 
ment headed by Trotsky: that would mean extreme doctrinaire 
Communism with a tendency to make propaganda for a world 
revolution, and we should be exposed to the most intense propa- 
gandist activities. On the other hand, there might be a somewhat 
reactionary government, renewing what was known in the time 
of Lenin as the New Economic Policy, going back on many Com- 
munist experiments, and that might mean a new wave of imperial- 
ism and aggressive designs on Poland. I do not wish to imply 
that we are in fear of any demands for Polish territory. Russia 
has not spoken much about revision of the existing frontiers; 
there has been nothing like the clamorous demands raised on the 
German side. Russia not only has land enough of her own but 
also, if she makes a good recovery, will for a long time still be too 
weak to ask for territory at the point of the sword. She will have 
more important troubles in the field of foreign policy to attend 
to than the question of these slices of border territory. We 
have been fairly moderate at Riga, contrary to what used to be 
said about that treaty in Europe, and I| do not think we need fear 
on that account. If we had taken more there might be danger of 
Russia asking to have it back. Time is in favour of Poland, and 
she has been gaining strength. 

Another point which is of vital interest to Poland is the grow- 
ing tendency to world-wide recognition of Soviet Russia. The 
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United States has recently taken the step of entering into negotia- 
tions, and the American papers have admitted that a share in 
starting those negotiations belonged to the Polish Ambassador in 
the United States, M. Patek, who is a close friend of Pilsudski’s. 
It was never quite understood in Great Britain, by those who are 
determined adversaries of Bolshevism, why Poland should have 
been in favour of recognition of Soviet Russia by the other Powers. 
Some thought it would be more desirable that Russia should be 
boycotted by the rest of the world. We always replied that we 
should prefer to be together with other Powers in having normal 
relations with Soviet Russia, because it was bound to strengthen 
our position and produce a sense of international responsibility 
in the Soviet rulers. 

For many hundreds of years Poland considered herself as an 
outpost of European civilisation against the forces of eastern 
barbarism and Turkish and Tartar invaders; then she considered 
herself as an outpost against the non-European elements in 
Russian imperialism. To-day she prefers to take another view; 
she thinks of herself, not as an outpost defending the European 
frontier, but as a centre of influence to be brought to bear on the 
Russian system, as a missionary rather than a soldier. This 
may seem fanciful, but it is the tendency of the future; there 
must be peaceful penetration of Russia by cultural influences 
from Europe in favour of more moderate methods. There must 
be give and take, and if the Bolsheviks are sending out their 
propayanda to the rest of the world, it is time that the views of 
Western Europe should be heard in Russia. It is the opinion of 
many Poles that this influence will come, and that we shall 
have the main share in carrying it through. 

The danger of Poland becoming absorbed in the Russian 
system is also lessened by the historical difference in the mentality 
of the two nations. We have always thought of ourselves as 
separated by a gulf from Russia. We were Roman Catholics, 
they were Eastern Christians, and that means an enormous 
difference in cultural development. Our political ideals were 
drawn from Western Europe, the Russians’ from the Byzantine 
Empire. We have always felt intimately connected with the 
Latin races and the Latin tradition of Europe; Russians have 
spoken in terms of Pan-Slavism. The Poles, although they are 
Slavs, have never had much use for that conception. All this 
means that the Poles will never be willing to submit to ideas 
coming from Russia. The Bolshevik doctrines are repellent to 
the Poles, not so much perhaps because they are Communist as 
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because they come from Russia. We do not want doctrines 
originating in Russia, and we shall always be willing to lend a 
hand in bringing Western influence to bear on Russia. 

My experience in Russia has been a singular one; after seven 
years there I have come to the conclusion, which I expressed in 
my Polish book on Russia, that the Pole sees in Russia all the 
qualities and defects of his own nation as through a magnifying 
glass, and it is not an impression that makes him take to Russia, 
but at the same time it means that he cannot instinctively hate 
Russia. There was violent antagonism of a political kind between 
Poles and the Russian Governments of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, but you will notice that all those in Poland 
who professed violent hostility to the Russian Empire made a very 
caieful distinction between the Government and the Russian 
nation. Right through Polish poetry and fiction there is the type 
of a chivalrous Russian officer behaving in a gentlemanly way 
although fighting against us. Although there are wide differences 
in the historical development of the two nations and the type of 
civilisation they stand for, there are great similarities in mentality. 
There is the cordiality which English people, with their habitual 
reserve, find so strange. There is great hospitality, a liking for 
general ideas and a contempt for laborious detail, as I have pain- 
fully discovered in the case of my students as a Professor of 
English philology; there is a great capacity for self-sacrificing 
effort, but lack of perseverance and consistent energy. There is 
a sense of humour in both nations. Russian humour is known to 
all the world. We are always apt to see something humorous at 
unexpected moments, contrary to the general Eastern European 
tradition, according to which public affairs should never be 
discussed with humour. The highest culture in Russia in art and 
learning has been associated with the country gentry, and very 
much the same has been the case in Poland. All our great men 
came from the country gentry. We have many now who are 
peasant born, but that is quite a new feature. 

To speak of this other thing, the future lies with the peasantry 
in both countries, and there is ground there for a solid under- 
standing between the two nations. I am myself the grandson of 
a peasant and that is why I speak with feeling. There is not 
likely to be anything in the attitude of the masses or in public 
opinion in the two countries that will be inconsistent with the view 
of politicians and diplomats who are working towards new pacts 
between Poland and Russia. There is much less incompatibility 
of temper between Poland and Russia than between Poland and 
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Germany, in spite of the many centuries of mutual relations and 
the extent to which German cultural influences affected Poland in 
the early nineteenth century. The social discipline, the serious- 
mindedness of the Germans, their attention to detail, their 
thoroughness and intensity, these are features quite alien to the 
Polish mind. All this makes it more difficult for us to find a 
common language; while Pole and Russian are apt to understand 
each other, Pole and German must learn languages to do so. 

In saying this I must at once add that it must not be thought 
that the understanding with Soviet Russia which we are now 
reaching is in any way aimed against Germany. We have given 
recent proofs that Poland is animated by as earnest a desire for 
peaceful relations with Germany as with Russia. We have this 
year concluded an agreement with Danzig which settles the 
grievances of Danzig against the port of Gdynia by making pro- 
vision for the equable distribution of goods between the two 
ports. There have been negotiations with the Foreign Minister 
of Germany in Berlin and at Geneva, and at this moment they are 
proceeding in Berlin between the Polish Minister and the German 
Foreign Office. It is clear that the Polish nation under Pilsudski 
aims at peace all round. Peace has come to a certain extent on 
the side of Russia; we wish it to come on the side of Germany 
as well.t 

As a non-political observer looking at events, I think that 
Poland is trying to realise what a great Pole who became an 
English author, Joseph Conrad, foresaw as the tendency in the 
future. He wrote an article on the Polish problem during the 
War called The Crime of Partition, in which he said : 

“The only course that remains to a reconstituted Poland is the 
elaboration, establishment and preservation of the most correct method 
of political relations with neighbours to whom Poland’s existence is 
bound to be a humiliation and an offence. Calmly considered, it is 
an appalling task, yet one may put one’s trust in that national tempera- 
ment which is so completely free from aggressiveness and revenge. 
Therein lie the foundations of all hope.” 


Summary of Discussion. 


QuEsTIoNs: What use was made of the River Vistula? What 
was the condition of the Polish Ukraine and what were the relations 
between it and the Russian Ukraine? 

1 A Non-Aggression Pact between Poland and Germany has since (January 
1934) been concluded for ten years; and it has fortunately not had any adverse 
effect on our newly-established good relations with Russia. At the moment 
when these pages are going to press, it is being planned that M. Beck, the Polish 
Foreign Minister, should visit Moscow. 
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PROFESSOR DyBoskI said that Poland had not enough capital to 
develop the Vistula, and as it was a geologically young river its bed 
was constantly changing. A certain amount of traffic went along it, 
but the new railway had made it cheaper to transport coal from 
Katowice to the Baltic by rail. The waterways started under Austrian 
rule were still unfinished. 

It was most important that the Ukrainians in Poland should be 
reconciled to Polish rule, in spite of the extreme national section which 
was making trouble, because although at the moment few Polish 
Ukrainians wished to be under centralised Russian rule and involved 
in the economic calamities of the rest of Russia, they might wish to 
join in an autonomous Ukrainian State if things in Russia changed and 
this became possible. Such a State would be about as large as Poland 
and more rich in natural resources. 


QuEsTION : To what extent was there any exchange of ideas across 
the Polish-Russian frontier ? 


PROFESSOR DyBoskI replied that Polish literature and poetry were 
strongly influenced by ideas from modern Russia, and a recent number 
of a Polish literary weekly had been devoted entirely to all types of 
Russian art, particularly the theatre. Attempts were also being made 
to get men of one country to visit and work in the other, but there 
was less interchange in the field of research and scholarship than in 
that of art, because eminent specialists were in danger of persecution in 
Russia for political reasons. There was a good deal of freedom of 
speech in Poland, and various newspapers openly advocated Com- 
munist schemes of reconstruction, but Poles in Russia had not much 
opportunity of expressing their opinions because they were closely 
associated with the Roman Catholic Church and therefore suffered 
from the Soviet Government’s attitude towards religion. 


QUESTION : What was the effect of Germany’s policy of ‘“‘ business 
as usual ”’ with Russia in spite of the anti-Communist character of the 
Nazi revolution ? 

What was the reaction of the new German Government to the 
terrorist organisations in the Polish Ukraine which had been largely 
financed from Berlin ? 


PROFESSOR DyBOsKI said that the traditional relation between 
Germany and Russia since the time of Peter the Great was that Russia 
could take the place of German colonies for the expansion of commerce, 
and one of the reasons why Germany was so opposed to the Polish 
“Corridor ’’ was that it made communication more difficult, not with 
East Prussia but with Russia. The British suggestion that there 
should be another corridor through Lithuania and Memel instead of the 
existing one would be opposed by Germany for the same reason. 
“Business as usual,’’ even inarmaments, was going on between Germany 
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and Russia, and it was a point which was bound to make Poles feel 
anxious. 

The activities of Ukrainian nationalists in the days before the War 
were proved to have been subsidised from Berlin, and during the War 
the German dream of a Ukrainian principality as a sphere of German 
influence had for a short time been actually realised. This was still a 
dream of German politicians. The assassin of the Soviet Consul- 
General in Lwow had used a German army revolver. This was a 
significant fact. It emphasised the argument that the only way to 
combat the movement for union with the Russian Ukraine and to break 
the established connection with Berlin was to win over the Ukrainians 
to be loyal Polish citizens. It was difficult, but then, what was not so 
in post-War relations ? 


QUESTION: What was Poland’s attitude towards disarmament, 
and how far would the agreement with Russia enable her to make a 
substantial reduction in her armed forces? She had given as her 
reason for not supporting the other Powers in their attitude towards 
Japan that she had not been in consultation with the three or four 
Great Powers. 


PROFESSOR DyBoskI hoped that it would be possible for Poland 
to disband the special frontier force which was organised as a separate 
military unit apart from the Polish army. On the general question 
of disarmament, Poland’s policy had been clearly defined; she was 
compelled by her geographical situation to place security before dis- 
armament. Poland was opposed to the Four Power Pact as a dictator- 
ship of a few Powers over the rest, and did not wish to become a party 
to the decisions of such a group, but ever since the Geneva Protocol 
she had shown her willingness to take part in a scheme of disarmament. 
She was much less highly armed than was often made out; less than 
one per cent. of her population was undergoing military training. 


QUESTION : By what means did the lecturer think that the question 
of the “ Corridor ’’ could be settled by negotiations, both Goebbels and 
Hitler having stated that the German Government contemplated that 
as a possibility ? 


PROFESSOR DyBoskKI said that the Polish Government was ready 
to discuss any proposal made by the German Government, but so far 
none had been made. One thing was clear, that just as no organism 
could live with its throat cut, so Poland could not live without the 
“ Corridor.” 

In reply to a suggestion that Professor Dyboski’s book on Russia 
should be translated into English, he said that he was rewriting it as a 
yarn of travel and adventure and hoped to finish it in 1934. 


Str W. MAx-MULLER, THE CHAIRMAN, spoke of the importance to 
Poland of her relations with Russia and recalled how when he arrived in 
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Warsaw in Ig2I, Poland’s very existence was in jeopardy and the 
territory from the Vistula to the eastern frontier lay a desert as a result 
of the Bolshevik invasion. Her trade, finance and agriculture had been 
ruined, and that as the effect of a successful war. Great credit was due 
to M. Skirmunt, who became Foreign Minister of Poland in 1921, and 
to his successors who, in face of repeated provocation, had avoided 
further conflict with Russia, keeping three main objects in view, namely, 
the fulfilment by the Soviet Government of the obligations undertaken 
under the Treaty of Riga, an agreement to facilitate trade, and a pact 
of non-aggression. Russia’s refusal to include the border States, 
especially Roumania, in a pact of non-aggression had for a long time 
prevented its realisation. Since the signature during the World 
Economic Conference in July 1932, however, of the convention defining 
the term “ aggressor,” relations between Poland and Russia had been 
normal, if not cordial, and this was a notable achievement for the 
peace of Eastern Europe as a whole. 
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THE IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM-CANADA AGREEMENT 


REPORT OF DISCUSSIONS OF THE MONTREAL BRANCH OF THE 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


1932-1933 


THE Montreal Branch devoted eight meetings during the 
winter of 1932-1933 to a series of discussions falling under the 
general head: “Issues raised by the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference.” The following is intended as a summary of the dis- 
cussions rather than the highest common factor of the members’ 


opinions. 


Division of opinion within the Branch was apparent from the 
outset when the purposes of the Ottawa Conference were con- 
sidered in relation to its historical background and the economic 
and political events which led up to it. It was suggested that 
the Conference had a twofold purpose; firstly, to restore pros- 
perity through increasing intra-Imperial trade: secondly, to 
strengthen the political bonds of the Empire through economic 
rapprochement. The second purpose had been made clear by a 
number of Empire statesmen, including Mr. R. B. Bennett, who 
had said, ‘“‘ A union founded on sentiment alone cannot endure.” 
Whether an Economic Conference tended to strengthen or to 
weaken sentimental bonds was debated, and it was suggested in 
some quarters that Imperial sentiment was strong enough to 
survive anything excepting further Imperial Economic Conferences. 

The main problem of the Conference had been to secure an 
increase in Empire trade without corresponding loss of trade with 
foreign countries. Much discussion centred upon the question 
whether the area of free trade in the world had been increased or 
decreased as a result of the Ottawa agreements. 

Throughout the series particular attention was paid to the 
United Kingdom-—Canada agreement, as being of special interest 
to the Branch. Canadian trade relations with New Zealand and 
Australia had been little affected by the Ottawa Conference. 


Special consideration, however, was given to the South African 
K2 
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position, partly because negotiations at Ottawa had led to the 
first trade treaty between Canada and the Union, and partly 
because the attitude of South Africa upon monetary questions 
had been of exceptional interest to Canada. 

The Ottawa Conference had taken place at a difficult time. 
Events immediately preceding it had had a profound influence 
upon the deliberations. In the case of Great Britain, the world 
depression, declining balance of payments, the economic and 
budgetary situation disclosed by the Macmillan and May reports, 
and the sterling débdcle of September 1931 had induced a special 
frame of mind nationally. On the one hand they had fostered 
protectionist sentiment, and on the other hand had led to re- 
examination of the whole gold standard system as then working, 
or failing to work. A wave of economic nationalism had been 
evident in Britain during the winter of 1931-1932. Nevertheless, 
the issue of protection and Imperial preferences as a permanent 
policy, rather than an emergency measure, had not been presented 
squarely to the British electorate. 

Canada also had experienced her own wave of economic 
nationalism, dramatised in the ‘“‘ Canada First ” election of 1930, 
largely as a reaction to the Smoot—Hawley tariff then in the 
process of being forged at Washington. The world depression 
had made Canada more determined than ever to maintain a 
favourable balance of trade, particularly since the sterling débdcle 
had led to the decline of the Canadian dollar, making payment 
on large Canadian debts in New York more onerous. Both 
Britain and Canada, then, were in protectionist mood, and both 
were willing to try almost any expedient rather than submit idly 
to constant contraction of markets. 

So much by way of preface. In considering the day-to-day 
negotiations, the Branch had the advantage of hearing the testi- 
mony of a number of witnesses who had either taken some part 
in the work of the Conference or had attended it as observers. 

There could be little doubt that the British delegation had 
come to Ottawa with the intention of framing bargaining agree- 
ments and increasing the area of free trade throughout the world. 
They desired a strong resolution for lower tariffs generally to be 
passed for its effect upon the World Economic Conference, later, 
but were unable to pass it over the objections of Canada and 
Australia. In the course of negotiations increasingly hard bargain- 
ing became rife and considerable acrimony developed. At the 
last moment the deadlock between the United Kingdom and 
Canada was broken through Mr. Bennett’s proposal for tariff 
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boards which should determine duties on a competitive basis 
taking into account relative costs of production in the two 
countries. In the words of one observer, the Conference, which 
had begun amid high hopes and progressed to extreme bitterness, 
ended in extreme relief. On the whole the delegates seemed fairly 
well satisfied, not so much with immediate fruits as with future 
possibilities. 

Turning to the work of the Conference in detail, the Branch 
gave considerable attention to the work of the Monetary Com- 
mittee. Indeed, during the course of the winter, currency and 
allied problems came to overshadow all others connected with 
the agreements. The British Treasury appeared to have been 
afraid of the effect of monetary discussion at the Conference upon 
United States opinion. Thus when an ambitious programme had 
been prepared for the Monetary Committee by Canada the 
British had been anxious to pare down the agenda. In general, 
the British delegation appeared to have relegated monetary 
matters to the World Economic Conference, concentrating upon 
trade affairs at Ottawa. This desire to subordinate monetary 
consideration was reflected in the composition of the British 
delegation, which included only two minor experts on the 
monetary side. It was remarked that India threw consternation 
into the hearts of the delegates by appointing two “ semi- 
professionals,” Sir George Schuster and Sir Henry Strakosch, 
experts in monetary matters, thereby compromising the amateur 
status of the meeting. 

One section of opinion in the Branch expressed deep disap- 
pointment at the failure of Great Britain to take an active lead 
in forming a strong sterling currency bloc, and at Canada’s 
unwillingness to link her dollar to sterling. Another, having in 
mind the fact that Canada is a large commercial debtor with 
extensive commitments in the United States, considered that the 
Canadian delegation had done well to avoid open divorce from 
the American dollar. This difference of opinion, reflecting a 
difference within the Canadian delegation, persisted throughout 
the series of meetings and was latent in all discussion of tariff 
schedules, etc., as these were seriously affected by currency 
fluctuations. The Monetary Report of the Conference, however, 
did not lack champions who pointed out that it was far more 
promising than it seemed on the surface. In their opinion, it 
made a positive contribution and strengthened the case for 
international monetary action to raise prices. 

The Branch, in due course, considered the probable effect of 
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the British concessions in the United Kingdom—Canada agree- 
ment, in detail. Two schools of thought were apparent with 
regard to the wheat preference. The first tended to minimise 
the advantages to Canada, pointing out that only 27 per cent. of 
the total Canadian wheat export was sold to the United Kingdom, 
and that Canada, therefore, should be more concerned with 
stimulating foreign sales, affecting 73 per cent. of exports. Again, 
if foreign wheat was displaced in the British market there would 
be just so much less room for Canadian wheat in the foreign 
markets, while diversion of foreign wheat to Amsterdam and 
elsewhere might tend to break down the world price. The 
opposing school saw probable benefits, with Canadian wheat 
commanding the British market at all times on a basis of world’s 
values, and at other times perhaps even at 6 cents per bushel 
premium. As to free entry of Canadian flour, there was more 
generalagreement. It largely solved the problem of the Canadian 
miller arising from milling-in-bond in the United States, diverting 
this business, amounting to about 4,000,000 barrels yearly, to the 
Empire. Furthermore, since Canadian flour acts as a flag-bearer 
for Canadian wheat, setting a high-quality standard and com- 
pelling the competing miller to buy quality wheat, the British 
concession was judged of value to the Canadian wheat-grower no 
less than the Canadian miller. 

With regard to live-stock, it appeared that Canadian exports 
of cattle might eventually be largely increased as a result of the 
Ottawa agreements, though Canada’s exportable surplus was now 
at the lowest ebb for several years. As to bacon, Canadian 
exports to Britain had already doubled in the decade 1921-1931. 
The potentialities were large, though it would take some time for 
the Canadian industry to adapt itself. In tobacco, the value of 
the agreement to Canada lay largely in confirmation of the 
existing preference for a considerable time. As to cheese, butter, 
etc., Canadian farm journals pointed out unkindly that the 
concessions on butter were useless because the British consumer 
would not buy Canadian butter and the concessions on cheese 
were unnecessary because the British consumer would buy little 
else but Canadian cheese. Benefits, furthermore, were not only 
problematical but contingent upon a settlement of the currency 
question. The same currency considerations applied to the 
timber and base metals schedules. In the case of timber, fish, 
and to a considerable extent cattle, it was doubtful whether the 
concessions could make up for the loss of the natural market in 
the United States. 
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Examining certain of the Canadian concessions to Britain in 
detail, observers pointed out that the steel and chemical schedules 
appeared fairly satisfactory to both parties, presumably because 
the Canadian and British industries had canvassed the field 
thoroughly before the conference and had reached substantial 
agreement. This cooperation between British and Canadian 
industry was represented as important, and much of the long- 
term results of the Ottawa agreements were felt to be contingent 
upon continued cooperation and consultation of this sort. A 
certain degree of cartelisation appeared to be involved, as in the 
case of steel it was understood that American interests had been 
consulted, and in the case of chemicals joint British and American 
interests were involved in Canada. 

The textile agreement, the thorniest problem of the Con- 
ference, came in for a good deal of discussion after representatives 
of the Canadian industry had explained the position. It was 
recognised on all sides that the Lancashire industry was desper- 
ately in need of expanding markets and was forced to drive a 
close bargain. On the other hand, it was asserted that even if 
Lancashire captured the entire Canadian market this would only 
increase the work of British spindles by 5 percent. One authority 
explained that there were sound diplomatic reasons why the 
British delegation had felt bound to secure a favourable agree- 
ment with Canada on textiles. Exports to India were extremely 
important to Lancashire, and the British representatives may 
have feit that unless they could show that the Canadians were 
making real concessions they could not expect the Indians to 
yield much. The Canadian textile men, on the other hand, with 
their mills working at only 60 per cent. of capacity, were naturally 
fairly obdurate in resisting what they regarded as undue 
concessions. 

Discussion of the textile agreements centred mainly upon the 
comparative costs of production in Canada and Britain, and 
especially comparative wage contents. It was suggested that 
one of the first duties of the new Canadian Tariff Board should 
be to inquire into these. The question was raised whether the 
Ottawa agreements did not simply afford further protection to 
an over-protected Canadian industry. The currency question 
again bulked heavily, and it was demonstrated how largely the 
effectiveness of tariff protection varied with the price of raw 
materials and finished products. 

When legal aspects of the Conference were considered, special 
interest attached to the question whether the British Govern- 
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ment, for example, had the power to bind future Governments for 
a five-year period to a line of policy differing sharply from previous 
policy. It was questioned whether any British Government had 
previously entered into an agreement not to lower certain taxes 
(tariffs) for a five-year period. At the 1930 Imperial Conference 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had been careful to make a reservation 
acknowledging the right of Parliament to fix the budget from 
year to year. Sir Herbert Samuel and Lord Snowden had 
denounced the agreements as unconstitutional. Somewhat 
similar objections had been raised in Canada and Australia. 

The erection of tariffs—a party issue in Canada and Britain 
—to treaty status brought from one quarter the most impassioned 
appeal of the series of discussions. Had this been done with a 
view to settling the tariff issue in defiance of anything the electorate 
might say? it was asked. The question had been raised in the 
United Kingdom as to whether this did not contain an element 
of bad faith. On the other side it was suggested that if trade 
agreements were to be entered into at all at Ottawa, a five-year 
duration was necessary to give business interests the security 
which would enable them to implement the agreements. There 
had been no intention of merely playing politics. As to the con- 
stitutionality of the five-year duration, some authorities could see 
no real difference between a fiscal treaty and any other treaty. 
In effect, a nation could always abrogate either. 

Regarding the special administrative concessions and under- 
takings by Canada, it was fairly generally agreed that much 
would depend on how they were put into effect. The personnel 
of the new Canadian Tariff Commission, for example, was of 
supreme importance to the carrying out of the spirit of the 
agreements. This was particularly true since a great deal would 
depend upon interpretation of loose phrases such as “ established 
industry,” “ efficient industry,” “ reasonable competition,’ etc. 
It was pointed out, however, that the functions of the Canadian 
Tariff Commission, in tariff as opposed to customs matters, were 
limited to those of a fact-finding body. By contrast, the British 
and Australian Governments were specifically prevented from 
imposing duties higher than those recommended by their respec- 
tive Tariff Boards. Nevertheless, there were a number of 
members who agreed with the London Economist that the Tariff 
Board provision offered the United Kingdom its best hope of 
obtaining tangible results from the Anglo-Canadian agreement. 
There were also those who welcomed the establishment of a 
Canadian Tariff Commission before which British exporters 
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might appear as being likely to benefit the Canadian consumer by 
holding tariff protection within reasonable limits. 

The promise to remove currency dumping duties and other 
restrictions when conditions permitted contained an element of 
hope, and also an element of danger if not carried out. There 
could be little doubt that certain British importers did feel that 
they were treated in an unfair and arbitrary manner by Canada. 
At the same time the special restrictions had been imposed at a 
time when Canada had been going through a very trying period, 
and it was the opinion of some that many Canadian industries 
had been saved only by emergency measures, even arbitrary 
measures. The arbitrary valuation clause in the Canadian tariff 
was particularly contentious, and importers did not know where 
or when the blow would fall. One Government department 
acted as prosecutor, judge and court of appeal. At the same 
time, British exporters appeared to be receiving preferred treat- 
ment over foreign competitors under the administrative clauses 
of the tariff. 

As the series of discussions progressed through the winter and 
into the spring of 1933, an increasing reluctance to consider the 
Ottawa agreements 7m vacuo became evident amongst the members 
of the Branch. More and more such questions were debated as : 
How will the Ottawa agreements affect the World Economic 
Conference? Are the hands of Canada and Great Britain tied, 
or could either negotiate freely with the United States? A good 
deal of interest attached to reported negotiations for a reciprocity 
treaty between Canada and the United States. It was clear that 
a number of members favoured such a reciprocity and feared that 
Canada was handicapped in the negotiations by her Ottawa 
commitments. Others took the view that plenty of room was 
left for bargaining, since the United Kingdom—Canada agreement 
affected only 200 out of goo items in the Canadian tariff. Still 
others felt that, especially owing to the unfortunate history of 
Canadian—American trade relations, the Ottawa agreements had 
priority in any case, and should be given full trial. Complaints 
from American sources resembled the cry of “ the poor little rich 
girl.” 
Much of the discussion centred upon the question whether the 
Ottawa Conference agreements placed the nations of the Empire 
in a better or worse position to bargain at the World Economic 
Conference. If they were designed for bargaining purposes, then 
were they not badly designed? The five-year clause and the 
provision for amendment by multilateral consultation appeared 
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to offer grave obstacles. On the other hand, the agreements 
appeared to have brought home to certain foreign nations, 
including the United States, the truth that protection extended 
all round the world might be disastrous. 

In a final analysis the Conference seemed likely to provide a 
curious mixture of economic and political consequences. The 
tenets of orthodox economics were offended at every turn by 
the Ottawa agreements, and yet, at the same time, there appeared 
to be an economic advantage over the long term to be gained 
from trading between peoples of the same race and ideals, and 
the same habits and ideas of commercial practice. The fact 
that agreements were finally reached was probably an object 
lesson to the rest of the world. On the other hand, the Con- 
ference did lead to considerable dissension within the Empire. 
Resignations from the British Cabinet were the most notable 
example of this. 

A number of members felt that the agreements were too 
slight to remedy conditions in a world depression, and yet might 
prove a hindrance to a world-wide movement towards freer trade. 
Again, if world prosperity returned, they might be found of little 
moment. Defenders of the Ottawa policies, however, repeatedly 
pointed out that the agreements represented a step towards 
Imperial economic solidarity, and should be given a fair chance 
to work. 
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THE WAR, ITS ORIGINS AND AFTERMATH 


1*, BRITISH DOCUMENTS ON THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR. Vol. IX. THE 
BALKAN Wars. Part I. The Prelude: the Tripoli War. Ed. by 
G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., and Harold Temperley, Litt.D., with the 
assistance of Lillian M. Penson, Ph.D. 1933. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 8vo. Ixxvi-+ 873 pp. 17s. 6d.) 


THis volume is a further justification of the method already adopted 
by the editors in Vol. V, in which was concentrated the whole material 
relating to the Near East from early in the century till the close of the 
long Bosnian crisis in April 1909. As the Eastern Question bulked 
more and more largely during the remaining five years between that 
date and the final catastrophe, it is not surprising that they should have 
found it necessary to divide Vol. IX into two halves, the first ending 
with the outbreak of the First Balkan War in October 1912. The 
personal rivalry of Aehrenthal and Izvolsky, which did so much to 
widen the gulf between the two main camps in Europe, left its sting 
behind, and though his successor Sazonov was more conciliatory, 
Izvolsky continued to make mischief from the Russian Embassy in 
Paris, while Berchtold (whom Cartwright reported, on the authority 
of the Bavarian Minister Baron Tucher, to be “ soaked in Russian ideas 
and sympathies ”’—No. 557) speedily drifted into the same position 
and policy as his predecessor. 

Vol. V revealed Aehrenthal as definitely anti-British, resentful of 
the Russo-British understanding, distrustful of any “ Liberal” 
influence, however slight, in Russia (and to him Stolypin and Izvolsky 
were tinged with liberalism), and imputing all sorts of tortuous motives 
to Sir Edward Grey. In reality Grey’s policy after the crisis was 
even more straightforward than before. One of his main objections 
to the annexation was the fear, by no means groundless, that it would 
undermine the position of the Young Turks, in whom he saw the sole 
hope for Turkey’s future, without showing any sentimental illusions 
as to their character. All through he strove to secure fair play for 
their régime and to hold back Izvolsky: and on August 3, 1909, he 
put to Izvolsky the strangely impartial view that they were “‘ the best 
bulwark against Teuton or Slav aggression ”’ and induced him to accept 
this and to promise them his full support (No. 29). In April he had 
told Serbia of his goodwill towards “ Balkan solidarity,’”’ but insisted 
that she must avoid aggression against Austria-Hungary (No. 3); and 
in September, when Milovanovic aired his views on Balkan changes, 
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Grey instructed the Belgrade Legation to tell him that “ we can’t 
discuss views inconsistent with Turkish integrity” (No. 58). In 
February 1910 he wrote to Nicolson in St. Petersburg, welcoming the 
prospect that Austro-Russian mutual distrust would be dispelled 
(No. 102), and he sent Cartwright in Vienna “ the suggestion ” that the 
other Powers should associate themselves with an Austro-Russian 
agreement (No. 134). In a minute of August 1910 he says he is “‘ not 
disposed to intervene in Constantinople without Germany and Austria ”’ 
(No. 166). In other words, he was playing steadily for peace and 
understanding between the two camps and refusing to make mischief 
among the lesser Powers. But he told Cartwright, “I will not shirk 
any of the obligations which I have inherited ” (No. 183). He earnestly 
desired Balkan peace, but expected, in the event of trouble in Mace- 
donia, “a wave of feeling in favour of Bulgaria,’ and assumed that 
“anything like Disraeli’s policy of thirty-five years ago would be 
impossible now.” But this led him to the conclusion that it was 
desirable that Aehrenthal should remain in power (No. 212). So little 
did he give rein to his prejudice against the man whom he and King 
Edward considered to have lied to them in October 1908 (see Vol. V). 
At the same time, however, he minuted that “‘ we must be on our guard 
against becoming the tool of Aehrenthal to convey unpleasant warnings 
to Italy ” (No. 263)—this after the outbreak of the Tripolitan War. 
In June 1911 his main anxiety was “‘ to avoid forming Europe into two 
groups ”’ for the settlement of that war (No. 410). In June 1912 he 
told Bertie in Paris that he desired a working understanding between 
Russia and Austria. ‘‘ War would be very inconvenient: I do not 
think we could take part in it and intervene on the Russian side in a 
Balkan war, and yet our abstention would prove a danger to the 
maintenance of the present grouping of the European Powers” (No. 
537). Finally, when the crisis was on him, there is still the same note 
of “ anxiety to do nothing that might divide Europe into two hostile 
camps on the Balkan question ’’ (Buchanan to Grey, Sept. 18, No. 722). 
In a word, Grey was working not for, but against, “‘ encirclement.” 
The culminating proof of this attitude lies in the famous incident 
of Sazonov’s visit to Balmoral on Sept. 24, 1912, of which we now have 
a full contemporary minute. Sazonov wishes to know what Britain 
will do in a European war, and in Sir Edward Grey’s reply we get 
down to the same bedrock as in those tremendous days of August 1914. 


“The question of whether we went to war would depend upon how the war 
came about. No British Government could go to war unless backed by public 
opinion. Public opinion would not support any aggressive war for a rvévanche 
or to hem Germany in, and we desired to see difficulties between Germany and 
other Powers, particularly France, smoothed over when they arose. If, however, 
Germany was led by her great, I might say unprecedented strength, to attempt 
to crush France, I did not think we should stand by and look on, but should do 
all we could to prevent France from being crushed.”’ (No. 805.) 


In the above outline I have only followed a single thread which 
could easily be elaborated, but which shows what vast issues hung 
upon the course of Balkan events and how single-minded were 
Grey’s efforts for peace. The book is full of other interests—notably 
Italy’s policy in Tripoli and the Dodecanese (which latter Grey 
strongly disapproved), the interplay of intrigue between the Balkan 
States and their rulers (the restless and hypersensitive Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, the cool, wary, veteran Charles of Roumania, sometimes 
called the Balkan Nestor, Nicholas of Montenegro with his poetic 
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ambitions, his financial operations and his autocratic methods, and the 
somewhat effaced but liberal-minded Peter of Serbia). 

Perhaps the most interesting portions of the volume are those which 
illustrate the virtual impossibility, even under the pre-War régime, 
of preserving absolute secrecy as to a secret treaty. The Balkan 
alliance of March 1912—concluded between Serbia and Bulgaria under 
Russian auspices—is a classic example. It was afterwards known 
that Germany learnt of its existence almost immediately and that 
Kiderlen-Wachter communicated it to King Charles of Roumania 
(laying such stress both on the need for secrecy and the authenticity 
of his facts, as to force us to the conclusion that the leakage came from 
a neighbouring Balkan sovereign). It was also known that M. Poincaré 
only learned of its existence in August 1912 (Les Balkans en Feu, 
p. 49), and Germany does not appear to have informed her ally in 
Vienna, who also learnt of it somewhat late in the day. But it now 
transpires that the British Government learnt its contents within two 
days, through our Minister in Sofia, Sir Henry Bax-Ironside. If our 
diplomatic chiefs had been engaged in the machinations with which 
they are sometimes credited, they would, of course, have been delighted 
at the news and used it to strengthen their ties with Russia. But 
instead of this we find Sir A. Nicolson writing to Sir Fairfax Cart- 
wright, ‘it is most unfortunate that such a Convention has been 
concluded, especially under Russian auspices”’ (No. 560). When in 
May Sazonov revealed the facts to O’Beirne (No. 567), the latter showed 
no enthusiasm and told the Russian Foreign Minister that Grey feared 
that Austria ‘‘ might get wind and resent.’’ Nicolson expressed to 
O’Beirne his fears that Sazonov was “‘ embarking on an adventurous 
policy. But don’t indicate our apprehensions, as it is exceedingly 
necessary to keep on the best possible terms with Russia ’’ (No. 570). 
This may have been weakness, but it was not encouragement or 
collusion. 

Not the least interesting feature of the volume is the insight which 
it offers into the character and capacity of our various diplomatists. 
Sir Charles Hardinge and Sir A. Nicolson stand the test involved in the 
publication of their private correspondence: Sir F. Cartwright is seen 
not to have deserved contemporary estimates or his chief’s assumption 
that he was “a success at Vienna.”” (The Austrian Diplomatic Docu- 
ments show the very reverse to have been the case.) A high posthu- 
mous reputation is acquired by Sir Henry Bax-Ironside and Sir 
Colville Barclay, and Mr. O’Beirne’s dispatches from St. Petersburg 
make more interesting reading than those of his chief, Sir George 
Buchanan. R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


2. THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EuROPE, 1453-1932. By Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott. 1933. (London: Methuen. 8vo. xi-+ 43I_ pp. 
10s. 6d.) 

3*. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES (1789- 
1932). By A. J. Grant, M.A., and Harold Temperley, Litt.D. 
Fourth and enlarged Edition. With maps. 1932. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. xxiii + 652 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

4. THE Roap To Ruin IN Europe, 1890-1914. By Sir Raymond 
Beazley, D.Litt. 1932. (London: Dent. 8vo. xv + 112 pp. 

s. 6d. 

5. ps DrpLtomaTic RELATIONS, 1908-14. By Oswald 
Henry Wedel. 1932. (Stanford University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. viii + 233 pp. 18s.) 
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6*, DIE LETZTEN JAHRZEHNTE EINER GROSSMACHT: Menschen, 
Volker, Probleme des Habsburger-Reichs. Von Rudolf Sieghart. 
1932. (Berlin: Ullstein Verlag. 8vo. 475 pp. Rm. Io.) 

7. THE GLORY OF THE HABSBURGS: THE MEMOIRS OF PRINCESS 
Fuccer. Translated from the German by J. A. Galston. 1932. 
(London: Harrap. 8vo. xvii + 324 pp. 18s.) 

8. THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES OF AUSTRIA. By Herbert 
Vivian. 1932. (London: Grayson and Grayson. 8vo. xv + 
310 pp. 18s.) 

g*. AUS EINEM DIPLOMATISCHEN WANDERLEBEN: BUKAREST-LIsSA- 
BON, 1910-16. Von Friedrich Rosen. 1932. (Berlin: Trans- 
mare Verlag. 8vo. xvi-++ 279 pp.; illus. map. Rm. 3.50.) 

10*, FOREIGN PoLicy FROM A Back BENCH, 1904-18. A Study based 
on the Papers of Lord Noel-Buxton. By T. P. Conwell-Evans. 
With Introductory Notes by the Rt. Hon. Lord Noel-Buxton and 
G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.B.A. 1932. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xv-+ 185 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

r1*, SrR EDWARD GREY UND DAS FOREIGN OFFICE. Von Dr. Margret 
Boveri. [Politische Wissenschaft, Heft 12.] 1933. (Berlin: Dr. 
Walther Rothschild. vii-+ 198 pp. Rm. 8.) 

12*, DEUTSCHLAND FREIGESPROCHEN! Das Drama der 13 Tage im 
Urteil der Geschichte. Von Kurt Jagow. 1933. (Leipzig: 
K. F. Koehler. 8vo. 180 pp. Rm. 2.85.) 

13*. LA PoLiTIQUE EXTERIEURE DE L’ALLEMAGNE DE 1871 A I9I4. 
Par Otto Hoetzsch. [Publications de l'Institut Universitaire de 
Hautes Etudes Internationales, No. 8.] 1933. (Geneva: Librairie 
Kundig. 87 pp. 6 /frs. Swiss.) 

14. FALL OF THE GERMAN EmpIRE, 1914-18: Documents of the 
German Revolution. Selected and edited by Ralph Haswell Lutz. 
Translations by David G. Rempel and Gertrude Rendtorff. 2 vols. 
1932. (Stanford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. Vol. 1: xxiii + 868 pp.; Vol. II: xiv + 593 pp. 73s. 6d.) 

15*. THE FALL OF THE KAISER. By Maurice Baumont. Translated 
from the French by E. Ibbetson James. 1931. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. xiv + 256 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

16. DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTE NATIONALSOZIALISTISCH GESEHEN. Von 
Erich Czech-Jochberg. 1933. (Leipzig: Philipp Reclam, jun. 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, und Verlag ‘‘ Das Neue Deutschland.” 
8vo. 344 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 

17. THROUGH FouR REVOLUTIONS, 1862-1933. By H.R.H. Princess 
Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria, Infanta of Spain. Set forth from 
her diaries and correspondence by her son, H.R.H. Prince Adalbert 
of Bavaria. And edited with a preface and notes by Major 
Desmond Chapman-Huston. 1933. (London: John Murray. 
8vo. xxvii-+ 407 pp. 18s.) 

THESE volumes are so many variations upon a single theme. The 
theme is the cause of the World War and the downfall of the Second 
German Empire. No matter how different their methods of approach, 
the authors have in common the aim of elucidating for themselves and 
posterity the underlying reasons for the catastrophe of 1914-18 and its 
consequences for Germany. It is only necessary to read the books by 
the German authors to realise how preoccupied the German mind still 
is with the problem of ‘ war guilt ’” and what an influence this problem 
continues to exercise upon German politics. Although more detached 
in their attitude to the problem, the British and American writers 
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display an interest in it that is hardly less intense than that shown by 
their German fellow-students. Nor is the reason far to seek. If 
happily spared the worst horrors of war, Great Britain and the United 
States have suffered and are still suffering from its after-effects. Their 
desire to avoid its repetition is as sincere as it is strong. In seeking 
for the causes of the World War, American and British students are 
doing so with the avowed hope that the results of their researches may 
contribute towards the prevention of war in the future. 

A student of the history of pre-War Europe must first secure a 
background against which to set his own more detailed studies in their 
proper perspective. This background is to be found ready to his hand 
in the admirable and well-known surveys of modern European history 
from the pens of Sir J. A. R. Marriott and Professors.Grant and 
Temperley. These surveys in no way rival, and, indeed, complement, 
each other. The titles chosen for their volumes by the authors suffi- 
ciently indicate the difference in the standpoints from which they have 
approached the subject. It only remains to add that students specially 
interested in the post-War settlement of Europe will find in Europe in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries an admirable account of that 
settlement and the negotiations which preceded it. In Sir Raymond 
Beazley’s short essay his readers are given the broad outlines of an 
argument which he proposes to develop at greater length and in fuller 
detail in the near future. His contention is, in brief, that the “ war 
guilt ’’ clause of the Treaty of Versailles is untenable in the light of the 
facts now revealed in innumerable memoirs and publications of diplo- 
matic documents. Sir Raymond Beazley maintains that this theory 
of the sole responsibility of Germany for the World War is obviously 
“ open to the gravest challenge in many and most important respects.” 
After thus throwing down the gauntlet before the framers of the 
Treaty of Versailles, Sir Raymond goes on to enumerate those aspects 
of the question upon which a revision of public opinion is called for. 
The controversial tone in which he writes lessens rather than strengthens 
his argument. At times Sir Raymond allows himself to be drawn by 
his enthusiasm into making exaggerated statements. It is certainly 
too much to say of King Edward VII that he was “ the supreme arbiter 
of foreign policy ” ! (p. 37). And, again, in regard to the Agadir crisis 
and the attitude of Sir Edward Grey, “ the challenge (from Germany) 
is harmless, but the reply is vicious and abominable ”’ (p. 38). Other 
instances of over-hasty expressions of opinion are to be found in these 
pages. A final judgment on the historical validity of Sir Raymond 
Beazley’s main contention must nevertheless be suspended until such 
time as he is able to elaborate it and support it with the wealth of 
documentary material now at his disposal. Meanwhile, this little book 
at least serves to stimulate thought upon the merits or demerits of a 
momentous clause in the Treaty of Versailles. 


To come from the general to the particular studies. Professor 
Wedel’s book covers the same ground that was formerly covered by 
Dr. Friedrich Stieve in his Die Tragédie der Bundesgenossen. But he 
surveys the ground from a different angle and with greater detachment. 
His judgments on Austrian and German statesmen are usually balanced 
and often shrewd. Nor has he allowed himself to be overwhelmed or 
over-awed by the wealth of documents at his disposal. He has clearly 
mastered his subject and is therefore enabled to present Austro-German 
relations in those eventful years 1908-14 against the background of 
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the general policies of the Central Empires. Moreover, Professor 
Wedel has been quick to appreciate that it was Biilow’s unsteady hand 
which upset the domestic balance of power within the Dual Alliance, 
and so prepared the way for the situation that actually arose in the 
weeks preceding the outbreak of the World War. 

“It was he who had interpreted the alliance to mean what Vienna had always 

had in mind, support in her Balkan problem. This in turn was largely responsible 
for the Russian position; and, lastly, this attitude of guardianship on the part 
of Russia made Vienna more concerned, since it strengthened Serbia’s position ”’ 
(p. 217). 
Perhaps the most important point that Professor Wedel makes is 
that it became an affair of honour with Germany to support her ally 
in all eventualities. ‘‘ Bismarck’s interpretation had been superseded 
by Biilow’s, and now German honour stood engaged” (pp. 218-19). 
It was his consciousness of this truth that paralysed Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s hand in dealing with Austria during the crisis that ended in 
the World War. 


Professor Wedel’s study has taken us across the frontier into the 
realm of the Habsburgs. The causes of the decline and fall of the 
Habsburg monarchy have seldom been more shrewdly analysed than 
by Dr. Sieghart, who was for nearly a decade principal Private Secretary 
to the Austrian Prime Minister. His book is divided into three sections. 
The first is autobiographical and contains much information regarding 
the personalities and policies of the Prime Ministers—Ernest von 
Koerber, Baron Gautsch, Prince Konrad Hohenlohe, Baron Beck and 
Baron Bienerth—under whom he served; the second consists of 
brilliant character-sketches of the Emperor Francis Joseph, the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, and the Emperor Charles, and also of much 
interesting comment upon the various elements composing social and 
political life in the Habsburg dominions; and, finally, the third section 
treats of the vital problem of nationalism. This is a very stimulating 
and comprehensive survey of conditions in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire before its downfall. Of what life was like in those happy far-off 
days for an Austrian aristocrat Princess Fugger’s book gives a good if 
somewhat sentimental description. There are many good stories and 
some curious sidelights on those singular characters—Francis Ferdinand 
and William II. If Princess Fugger tells of the sunny side of Austrian 
life, Mr. Vivian’s task is to show that life in the dark days of its dis- 
solution. He does succeed in making out a strong case for the unhappy 
Emperor Charles, whose misfortune it was to become the plaything of 
forces which he himself had done nothing to call into existence. Never- 
theless, Mr. Vivian’s narrative loses much of the value it might other- 
wise have for an historian by reason of his perfervid championship of 
his hero. There are some not uninteresting details regarding Charles’ 
ri from Austria and his two attempts to regain the Hungarian 
throne. 


The former German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Rosen, takes the readers of the second volume of his memoirs into some 
of the by-paths of German foreign policy in the years 1910-16. In the 
first of those years Dr. Rosen became German Minister at Bucarest in 
succession to Kiderlen-Wachter. Here he was able to study the 
working of the German-Roumanian alliance and to observe Kiderlen’s 
policy from a vantage-point in the Balkans. Since Dr. Rosen himself 
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expressly states in his preface that the opinions contained in these 
pages are not to be taken as final, it is not easy to estimate the exact 
value of his book to students of international politics, but it does not 
seem unfair to say that it is a book of literary and social reminiscences 
rather than of important political disclosures. For English readers 
the most interesting pages are those dealing with Anglo-Portuguese 
relations. Some of Dr. Rosen’s statements seem unduly harsh and 
hardly warranted in the light of all the known facts. Perhaps the 
chief value of this volume of well-written memoirs is to be found in the 
light it throws upon German foreign policy as viewed by an able 
German diplomat standing beyond the immediate range of influence of 
the Foreign Office and Court circles. 


In Foreign Policy from a Back Bench Mr. Conwell-Evans glances at 
Balkan problems in retrospect from the standpoint of a British Liberal. 
His study in pre-War and War-time politics is based throughout upon 
the private papers of Lord Noel-Buxton, who founded the Balkan. 
Committee and later the Foreign Affairs Group of the Liberal Party in 
conjunction with Mr. (now Lord) Ponsonby. The book divides 
naturally into two sections of almost equal length. The first deals with 
Near Eastern affairs and Anglo-German relations from the setting-up 
of the Balkan Committee in 1903 to the outbreak of the War. The 
second has for its subject Lord Noel-Buxton’s diplomatic activities in 
the Balkans after the commencement of hostilities, American mediation 
in Ig16-17, and the discussions on conditions of peace that went on 
with intervals throughout the final years of the War. Students of 
Near Eastern affairs will obtain from the earlier section some interesting 
sidelights on the rise of the Young Turks and on Turkish policy. On 
the more important subject of Anglo-German relations Mr. Conwell- 
Evans has been able to publish a remarkable letter written from Madrid 
by Sir Maurice de Bunsen on December 3rd, Ig1I, criticising the 
Foreign Office for its handling of the Agadir crisis. Nevertheless, Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen excepts Sir Edward Grey from his strictures and 
expressly states— 

“On the whole, I think Grey acted for the best, and the faults are mostly 
on the side of Germany, who might so easily have explained from the first that 
she had no intention of remaining at Agadir ”’ (p. 66). 

This is certainly not the view of Mr. Conwell-Evans, whose criticism 
of Grey’s policy is at once informed and severe. Moreover, he is very 
successful in revealing the distrust of Germany inspiring the late Sir 
Eyre Crowe—a distrust, unfounded or otherwise, which certainly 
placed a formidable obstacle in the path of an Anglo-German under- 
standing. With the outbreak of the War Mr. Conwell-Evans’ narrative 
grows in interest by reason of the light he is able to throw on Allied 
diplomacy in the Balkans and on what can best be described as the 
changing psychological background to the discussion of the form which 
peace was eventually to take. Indeed the chief value of his book lies 
less in any startling revelations than in the picture it affords of the 
reaction of an independent Liberal mind to political events in Europe 
before and during the War. 


The last three books on the subject of pre-War history listed at the 
head of this review come from the pens of German writers. Although 
they differ widely in their choice of subject and method of presentation, 
the first two writers are in the main concerned with the personality 
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and statecraft of a single man—the late Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 
In her able and scholarly book Dr. Margret Boveri attempts to deter- 
mine in how far Grey’s policy was influenced by his Cabinet colleagues 
and his subordinates at the Foreign Office or in the British Embassies 
and Legations abroad. It is not part of Dr. Boveri’s self-imposed task 
to pass judgment upon the essential rightness or wrongness of Grey’s 
foreign policy. Her purpose is more limited in its scope: to determine 
to what degree Grey was personally responsible for the formulation and 
conduct of British foreign policy. For this purpose she has chiefly 
relied for her information upon the British Documents on the Origins of 
the War and only used political and diplomatic memoirs and bio- 
graphies as secondary sources. Throughout her work Dr. Boveri 
shows herself to be inspired with the desire to be scrupulously fair to 
the man whose personality and policy form the subject of her study. 
Indeed she reveals herself as possessed of far more understanding for 
Grey’s personality and political traditions than do many of his English 
critics. She perceives that Grey’s strength lay in his very passivity—a 
passivity which she also recognises to have been founded not upon 
weakness but upon the steel-like quality of his inner convictions. 
“He (Grey) was in the truest sense of the word a Liberal” (p. 185). 
And by “ Liberal ’’ Dr. Boveri understands a man who believes in the 
free development of forces in the conviction that notwithstanding 
passing dissonances the free play, even of opposing forces, will ultimately 
result in harmony. In answer to the question in how far Grey was 
directly influenced by his Cabinet colleagues and Foreign Office sub- 
ordinates Dr. Boveri is forced to admit that her investigations have led 
to no positive result. Her conclusion is that Grey was far less in- 
fluenced than has often been supposed by men like Crowe, Nicolson 
(afterwards Lord Carnock), and even Sir Charles Hardinge. Of them 
all Hardinge seems to have exercised the greatest direct influence upon 
him. Dr. Boveri thinks that in many instances Grey would have come 
of himself to hold the same opinions as his advisers. He listened to 
and reflected upon all that was laid before him. It is almost impossible 
to determine how much of it Grey consciously adopted and made his 
own. This study of Grey in his relations with the Foreign Office and 
the Cabinet deserves to be read carefully by all students of his foreign 
policy. It is interesting to note that in opposition to Sir Raymond 
Beazley, Dr. Boveri denies King Edward VII any real and decisive 
influence upon the formulation of policy. 


The title of Herr Jagow’s account of events in Europe from July 
23rd to August 4th, 1914, sufficiently indicates the aim which its author 
had in mind in writing it. Herr Jagow is not content like Sir Raymond 
Beazley with challenging the verdict recorded in the Treaty of Versailles 
on the subject of Germany’s responsibility for the World War. He 
repudiates emphatically the thesis that Germany had long premeditated 
an armed conflict. His argument is based upon an imposing list of 
authorities. Nevertheless, it is a pity that he has not given chapter 
and verse for many of his controversial statements. A bibliography 
does not of itself enable a reader to test the use that an author has made 
of the books and documents at his disposal. Herr Jagow wields a 
lively pen. His narrative gives a vivid picture of the European scene 
in the weeks that intervened between the assassination of the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand and the War. Moreover, Herr Jagow has 
avowedly written this book less for specialists than for “ the broad 
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masses of the German nation who see in the fight against Versailles 
(the ‘war guilt’ clause of the Treaty) the most pressing and out- 
standing task of the day ”’ (p. 3). Its interest for English and American 
students lies chiefly in the fact that it is an able presentation of the 
views held by the vast majority of Germans upon the subject of 
Germany’s war guilt. 


Germany was intended by Bismarck to be the dominant partner 
in the Dual Alliance. Her failure to maintain the upper hand con- 
tributed to her downfall. In the lectures which he delivered at the 
Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales in Geneva 
Professor Otto Hoetzsch presented his hearers with a bird’s-eye view 
of German foreign policy from 1871 to 1914. The time at his disposal 
was too short to admit of his entering into controversial matters. 
Hence the eighty pages of this reprint of his lectures cannot be re- 
garded as a material contribution to the solution of the problem posed 
to historians by German foreign policy during these fateful years. 
Nevertheless this monograph serves as an excellent introduction to 
the study of that policy. Professor Hoetzsch is as critical of German 
failures and mistakes as he is careful to state the reasons which led 
France and Great Britain to mistrust Germany’s intentions. At the 
same time he vigorously defends German policy against the attacks 
that have been made upon it from many quarters. He insists upon 
its pacific intentions and repudiates strongly the thesis publicly recorded 
in the Treaty of Versailles of Germany’s sole responsibility for the 
World War. 


The outbreak of war temporarily put an end to political con- 
troversy in all belligerent countries. Nevertheless, it was not long 
before it raised its hydra-head again even in a Germany crushed beneath 
the iron heel of the Great General Staff. Professor Lutz has rendered 
an invaluable service to all students of war-time Germany in collecting 
and editing this selection of documents illustrative of the many causes 
combining to accomplish the downfall of the German Empire. He has 
been ably assisted by two excellent translators in Mr. Rempel and Miss 
Rendtorff. 

‘‘The historical materials in these volumes are divided into the following 
seven parts: The Empire at War, War and Peace, the Armed Forces of the 
Empire, War Diplomacy, Social Democracy, Economic Conditions, and the 
Collapse of the Empire. Each part is subdivided into chapters, each of which 
in turn is headed by a brief introductory note indicating the historical importance 
of the materials in the chapter. The documents included in each chapter have 
in general been presented in chronological order, and they are numbered con- 
secutively throughout the volumes. The sources of all materials cited are given 
in footnotes ”’ (p. vii). 

The materials themselves are derived from the most various sources. 
Reichstag debates, the German Press of all shades of opinion, docu- 
ments in the Hoover War Library, Herron Papers, Kanner Papers, 
Prussian Landtag debates, etc., etc.—all possible sources have been 
laid under contribution. The picture of war-time Germany thus 
presented by Professor Lutz to his readers covers all national activities 
and war-aims. Moreover, Professor Lutz has been careful to accord 
freedom of speech to all shades of political opinion from an East 
Prussian Junker like Herr von Oldenburg- Januschau to Herr Liebknecht 
and others on the extreme Left Wing of Social Democracy. Nor is the 
interest and usefulness of his volumes confined solely to students of 
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war-time conditions in Germany. All who are interested in the 
historical evolution of Germany will find here fresh confirmation of 
the existence of certain permanent political and economic factors that 
have influenced her development at all stages in her history. Finally, 
the background to National Socialism is to be found within these 
pages. The volumes are certainly indispensable to any well-equipped 
public or private library. An admirable chronology of political and 
military events in Germany from 1914 to 1918 and a full index still 
further enhance the usefulness of Professor Lutz’s work. 


In the concluding pages of Professor Lutz’s collection of documents 
are to be found a number of newspaper articles dealing with the subject 
of the Emperor William II’s abdication. The last of these emanates 
from the Neue Preussische Zeitung of July 27th, 1919, and purports 
to give an “ authentic presentation of the events of November goth, 
1918, at the Great Headquarters in Spa.”’ It concludes by saying that 
the Emperor decided to leave Germany “in agreement with the 
judgment of his responsible counsellors and their staff,’”’ and that he 
himself hoped thereby to save Germany further “ sacrifices, want, and 
troubles.” The terrible decision that William II was called upon to 
take that day in Spa forms the subject of M. Maurice Baumont’s able 
and extremely impartial study. It has not been M. Baumont’s inten- 
tion to pass judgment upon William II for his flight into Holland. He 
leaves that to the former Emperor’s own subjects. His sole concern 
has been to give an absolutely fair and documented account of what 
actually took place and to find out upon whom the varying degrees of 
responsibility fall for having advised the Emperor throughout the days 
immediately preceding his departure. His book is therefore concerned 
with the events of a single day—November 9th, 1918—at Spa and in 
Berlin. He also briefly summarises the events of the days immediately 
before November gth and inquires into the state of opinion among the 
troops both at home and at the front. His detachment and lucid 
presentation of proved facts render his book invaluable to all students 
of the last days of William II’s reign. The lesson to be drawn from 
reading M. Baumont’s book is that those who too hastily condemn 
William II will do well to place themselves in imagination in his 
predicament on that fateful November day. They will probably then 
be very ready to defer judgment. 


National Socialism was born of the World War and its terrible 
economic consequences. But its ideology has its roots firmly planted 
far back in German history. It is only necessary to read Herr Czech- 
Jochberg’s amazing account of German history from a National 
Socialist standpoint to understand the natural connection between the 
present and what has gone before. Nazi-ism is indeed little more than 
a romanticised form of Prussianism. In Herr Czech-Jochberg’s eyes 
Germany is the work of Prussia. But Prussia itself is the greatest 
achievement of the German nation. If Herr Czech-Jochberg is to be 
believed it is only possible to be a good German if one is first a good 
Prussian. Hence his glorification of the Prussian influence in German 
history. He ends on a remarkable note. As a German Adolf Hitler 
is also a Prussian. ‘‘ Und in seinem Lager ist Deutschland ”’ (p. 344). 
It is surely an unconscious irony on Herr Czech-Jochberg’s part to 
have thus plagiarised Radetzky’s famous words about Hitler’s native 
Austria. 
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After a long walk it is pleasant to halt upon a height and survey 
the country through which one has come. Such an opportunity in an 
historical sense is afforded the reader of the foregoing volumes by that 
which Prince Adalbert of Bavaria has compiled with the assistance of 
Major Desmond Chapman-Huston from the diaries and correspondence 
of his mother, Princess Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria, née Infanta 
Maria de la Paz of Spain. Although these pages are chiefly filled with 
Court gossip and family affairs, they give a panoramic view of Europe 
from 1862 to 1933, as seen from palace windows in Madrid, Paris and 
Munich. Some interesting sidelights are thrown on the four revolutions 
from which the book derives its title—the Spanish Revolution of 1868, 
the Paris Commune in 1870-71, the Communist Revolution in Munich 
in 1918-19, and the Spanish Revolution of 1931, which cost King 
Alfonso XIII his throne. The chapters on the Bavarian Revolution 
and the Spanish Revolution of 1931 are of considerable interest for the 
light they throw upon human psychology in times of crisis. Perhaps 
the behaviour of royal personages in these exciting days is best illus- 
trated by Princess Pilar of Bavaria’s retort to a gentleman who urged 
her to fly before the mob came to hang her. The Princess was at 
luncheon and quietly continued eating. ‘If we are to be hanged,” 
she said, “‘ it does not matter if we have eaten or not; but if we are 
not, it is better to have eaten.’”’ An entertaining book that is also a 
portrait-gallery filled with good likenesses of many famous people. 

Ian F. D. Morrow. 


18. WHAT ME BEFELL. Reminiscences of J. J. Jusserand. 1933. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. xi-+ 360 pp. 15s.) 


M. JUSSERAND is well known to many readers through his books 
on English life and literature, especially his English Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages and his History of English Literature. But he was also 
a diplomatist of note as well as an historian. He entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1876 and was successively in Tunis, London (where he 
had been befoie as a student), Minister at Copenhagen (1899-1902), 
and Ambassador at Washington (from 1903 onwards). The reader will 
find in this book a vivid picture of the Victorian world of the ’nineties, 
alike in its literary and artistic as well as in its social and political 
aspects. When in the United States, M. Jusserand became a really 
intimate friend of President Theodore Roosevelt. He was one of the 
few invited to partake of Roosevelt’s walks; ‘‘ what the President 
called a walk was a run: no stop, no breathing time, no slacking of 
speed, but a continuous race, careless of mud, thorns and the rest.”’ 
His sketch of the President will be first-class material for future 
historians of the United States. 

From the diplomatic point of view perhaps the most important 
things in the book are the accounts of the occupation of Tunis by the 
French in 1881, and of their subsequent system of government; of 
the colonial rivalry with England in the late ’eighties and early ’nine- 
ties; and, finally, of the negotiations which M. Jusserand had with 
President Roosevelt over his mediation in the Russo-Japanese War of 
1905 and his attitude in the Moroccan crisis of 1905-6. Amongst 
other things of more general interest in the book, the account of his 
family upbringing in an old-fashioned Catholic family and of his 
education in a Catholic school should not be missed. Whilst he was a 
boy at school came the disasters of the Franco-German war. “ It 
was attributed to our lack of knowledge, our lack of seriousness of 
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method. .. . The result was an incredible ardour for studying, 
inuring the body to hardships, becoming complete men.” It 1s 
unfortunate that M. Jusserand died before he could complete these 
reminiscences. C. H. K. MArtTEN. 


19. Les CAUSES DE LA GUERRE MonplIALE. By Camille Bloch. 1933. 
(Paris: Paul Hartman. 8vo. 253 pp. 127s.) 

M. Biocu, who is a professor in the Sorbonne, and Director of the 
Musée de la Grande Guerre, has written a work which aims at strict 
objectivity. Every scholar recognises, of course, that absolute 
objectivity is probably unobtainable by a national of any country, 
at any rate for another generation or two. But M. Bloch has taken all 
practicable precautions for ensuring impartiality within the limits of 
his work. He has carefully surveyed all the sources at his disposal 
in the library of the Musée de la Grande Guerre; and on the basis of 
this he has composed a frécis historique, a brief but closely packed 
summary of every step and incident which appears to have led from 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908 to the outbreak of the 
World War. This summary, which does not shrink from commenting 
upon motives as well as narrating facts, is supported by an elaborate 
apparatus of documentary references which are all collected at the end 
of the book. 

The general conclusion reached by M. Bloch is that, in spite of the 
tensions prevailing in the previous five years, war was not inevitable 
in the summer of 1914. He infers that this period, summer 1914, 
found William II and the German General Staff in an aggressive mood, 
inclined to take advantage of a political and military situation which 
they deemed favourable; and that they encouraged Austria to attack 
Serbia, explicitly realising that this might provoke Russian inter- 
vention and a general war. M. Bloch considers that the Russian 
mobilisation followed naturally from this train of events and was not 
a governing cause of the outbreak of war. R. B. Mowat. 


20. POLITICIANS AND THE War, 1914-16. Vol. II. By the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Beaverbrook. 1932. (London: The Lane Publications. 
349 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

TuHIs second volume of Lord Beaverbrook’s account of his war-time 
activities affords a strange self-revelation on the part of a great news- 
paper magnate. Candour is its outstanding characteristic. His 
narrative of the part he played in the events that preceded the fall of 
the Asquith Cabinet and the triumph of Lloyd George is always 
dramatic and sometimes bewildering. Its interest is less for any 
contribution it makes to our knowledge of the political history of 
England than for its revelations of the behaviour of public men in a 
time of crisis. Indeed historians will be compelled to display caution 
in using this autobiographical narrative. Questions of fact are perhaps 
less in dispute than the particular association in which facts are placed 
and deductions drawn from them. This is Lord Beaverbrook’s personal 
story of a great crisis in English history. It is therefore only one 
among many such stories published and—perhaps—still to be published. 

Tan F. D. Morrow. 


21*, Britain Horps On, 1917-18. By Caroline E. Playne. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. Demy 8vo. 440 pp. 15s.) 

In this, the fourth of her volumes on the subject, Miss Playne con- 

cludes her study of “ the psychogenic ills of mankind ” which led up 
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to and prolonged the Great War. The War was won, she holds, in 
December 1916; and at almost any time then or thereafter an honour- 
able peace might have been concluded; but “‘ the vast game of dis- 
simulation” by Mr. Lloyd George’s government, played amid “ the 
tortured tossings of psychosis,” kept hostilities going for another two 
years. There are some just criticisms in the book, as well as much 
useful material for the historian; but they are all churned up in such 
a sea of verbiage as to escape even the diligent reader. And it is a 
little disconcerting, after 402 pages on the futility and wickedness of 
war, to come upon the following passage (the italics are the author’s) : 

“It would have been more politic if England had not quixotically allowed 
herself to be tangled up in the affairs of continental Europe and led into the war 
at that particulary juncture.” 


Miss Playne means extremely well; but she ought to change her 
spectacles before she does more research in psychology. MESTON. 


22*. LEs SOCIALISTES ALLEMANDS PENDANT LA CRISE DE JUILLET 1914. 
By Camille Bloch. 1933. (Paris: Costes. 8vo. 36 pp.) 


The reprint of an article in the Revue d’ Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale 
for October 1933, by the director of the Bibliothéque-Musée de la Guerre. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


23*. WorLD ProsPerity. By Wallace McClure. 1933. (The New 
York Macmillan Company. xxxviii + 613 pp. 20s.) 

24. LA COOPERATION INTERNATIONALE. 1933. (Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan. i+ 213 pp. 15 /7s.) 

Mr. McC.ure has given his careful study of the organisation and 
achievements of the machinery of the League of Nations a misleading 
title. ‘‘ World Prosperity ” suggests some Utopian scheme, a fanciful 
Gay New World, six hundred pages of News from Nowhere, calculated 
to rouse the disgruntled envy of contemporary mortals confined by 
their own failings in good-will and clear thinking to endure the sicken- 
ing prolongation of world-wide depression and fear. The reader finds 
instead a book that is propaganda indeed, but not special pleading, 
which tells in calm and measured tones the story of the manifold 
activities of the League of Nations and its auxiliaries in the economic 
sphere. The book describes severely practical men gathering together 
the scattered attempts to construct machinery for cooperative inter- 
national action which existed prior to 1914 and, fortified by the 
Covenant of the League itself, erecting a structure for action indis- 
pensable to the economic life of the twentieth century. The first 
part of the book describes the formation of these international instru- 
ments; the second part shows the significant contributions already 
made by the League in the development of a World Economy in the 
fields of the Production and Distribution of Wealth, International 
Trade and in Finance. There is a final rather jejune section on the 
economics of Peace and War. Apart from its concluding chapters, 
the book is a mine of useful information which cannot be as readily 
and conveniently obtained elsewhere. It has an efficient index, and 
its reference to League and other publications in footnotes make it 
likely to be particularly useful to those who have no highly specialised 
knowledge of League history and literature, but who, nevertheless, 
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need to obtain quick access to brief information and reference to 
further primary authorities on these subjects. For this purpose the 
book has a distinct place of its own and should be of considerable 
value. For the purpose of general reading it is not quite so success- 
ful, as the space given to the various subjects is necessarily very 
limited. But there is much to be gained, particularly at the present 
time, by reading the book as a whole, because to do so leaves an 
indelible impression on the indispensability of these practical activities 
of the League. Had the League not been created by the Peace 
Treaties, the practical necessities of the post-War period must have 
invented it. Our economic life is to-day so complex that a system 
for maintaining continuous contacts is inevitable. The creation and 
development of this system have not been ‘“ News.”’ Attention has 
been focussed upon the diversity of purposes for which the system, 
both economic and political, shall be used. Mr. McClure’s book 
makes it clear, although he does not specifically claim the conclusion, 
that, whatever strains may be set up owing to diversity of aims in 
the political sphere, the League in its routine economic activities 
cannot disappear because its machinery has come to be the indis- 
pensable means of pursuing any'aim. Japan leaves the League on a 
political issue, but is obliged to return to Geneva to maintain contact 
with its international machinery. International activity is successful 
when set to solve a limited concrete problem. It fails when it has 
to implement ideals which were formulated before there was sufficient 
awareness of the limits and methods of concrete international activity. 


The four papers on International Cooperation read before the 
meeting organised by past and present students of the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques provide an interesting contrast to Mr. McClure’s 
book. The volume contains four addresses delivered by M. A. Detceuf, 
M. G. Dayras, Colonel Fabry and Comte V. d’Ormesson respectively, 
and brief replies to them. 

There runs throughout the discussions the idea expressed in the 
phrase quoted by M. Dayras at the conclusion of his address on Inter- 
national Finance: ‘‘ Faites-moi de bonne politique et je vous ferai 
de bonnes finances.” The German question overrides economic and 
financial cooperation as well as the political and diplomatic ones. If 
it cannot be settled “Il n’y a qu’a se renforcer dans ses frontiéres, 
derriére des barriéres de béton et de tarifs, et attendre—en priant 
le ciel qu’il bénisse nos barriéres.”” Adam Smith’s concession that 
security is more important than opulence still dominates the world 
scene. Until security is established, the economic instruments con- 
structed in the past thirteen years will not be used to capacity, and 
Mr. McClure’s conception of World Prosperity will not be realised. 

N. F. HAL. 


25*. RECONSTRUCTION: A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL POLICY. By Harold 
Macmillan. 1933. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + 128 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

THE publication of this book is an event of first-rate interest and 
it is of the greatest importance that all educated people of moderate 
opinions should take note. What gives it this interest is not so much 
the content of the plan recommended as the basic assumption on 
which it is written and the fact that its author is a Conservative 
Member of Parliament. 
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His basic assumption is that the troubles from which we are suffer- 
ing are not in the main the aftermath of war, but arise out of the 
inherent nature of our economic evolution and would have come 
upon us, albeit perhaps less catastrophically, had there been no war. 
While there are still a number of respectable publicists who speak of 
an economic solution mainly in terms of liquidating post-War difficul- 
ties, the tendency of those economists who have given deep thought 
to the matter has been to lay less stress on these and to find the causes 
of the great depression rather in forces within the normal economic 
structure, which are tending to produce greater and greater oscillation 
in production and trade. Mr. Macmillan shows that he is alive to 
this progress of opinion among experts and that he is thus in advance 
of by far the greater part of his political colleagues. The importance 
of this in turn may be gathered from a perusal of his chapter on Fascism 
and Communism. So long as our politicians remain in blinkers, it 
will be impossible to secure reconstruction by the aid of our political 
institutions, which are potentially of admirable efficiency. The 
pressure of distress will drive men to impatience with these institu- 
tions; Fascism and Communism will have their opportunity; but, 
after all their obnoxious political methods have been applied, “ after 
all this play-acting and demagogy has had its run . . . they will be 
faced with precisely the same economic problems as those which 
confront us to-day.” If only Mr. Macmillan and men of his type 
had greater influence in our democracy, we should be insured against 
dangerous and retrograde constitutional experiments. 

When, leaving this basic assumption, we proceed to the detailed 
formulation of it and his constructive plans, there is much matter for 
criticism. He thinks it enough to say that the productive capacity 
of the world is expanding more quickly than markets, and adduces 
a comparison of our present condition with that when new continents 
were opening up. The point cannot really be stated so simply. The 
market for some goods always consists in the effective demand of 
those who make other goods; markets and capacity should always 
expand pari passu, even if the trading area of the world is not increas- 
ing. To arrive at a correct understanding it is necessary to analyse 
the particular mechanisms of distribution and exchange in use, especially 
the monetary systems, more closely. The consequence of his formu- 
lation is a regrettable lack of emphasis on the importance of monetary 
reform. He does well, however, on p. 58 to endorse Mr. Keynes’ 
proposition that investment should be made to keep pace with saving. 

Mr. Macmillan desires to coordinate competition by the formation 
of Industrial Councils. He is rather inexplicit (though limited space 
naturally forbade much elaboration) about the coercive powers of 
these councils or of the ‘‘ Central Economic Council.”” This must be 
connected with some vagueness, and perhaps some misunderstanding, 
about their policy. We welcome his statement in one place that 
“we shall be able to preserve the price indicator,” and in another 
that ‘“‘ commodities would exchange at approximately their fair cost 
of production.” But he does not appreciate how great are the forces 
which might, in certain phases of the market, lead councils with the 
best will in the world to secure contraction of output, and at all times 
to charge prices that are unduly high. It is not enough to postulate 
good intentions; loyalty to one’s trade and those who depend on it 
is a good motive. Nor could the Central Economic Council overcome 
the specialist defence of their policies which Industrial Councils could 
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put up, unless it had a predetermined philosophy with regard to prices 
and output which it was firmly resolved and empowered to enforce. 

Mr. Macmillan’s belief that we should work at full capacity and 
efficiency if only Industrial Councils with reasonably good intentions 
were operating may be connected with a fallacy which occurs on 
pp. 20-21. He associates the danger of miscalculation in modern 
times with an increase in the number of producers. In fact there has 
been a relative decrease in the number of independent producing 
units, and it is iis that makes miscalculation more likely to be danger- 
ous; for where there is a great number there is a greater probability 
of errors cancelling out. Nor is it only a matter of miscalculation. 
There is also the question of interest. Where numbers are small it 
is more likely, for various reasons, to be in the interest of each to 
contract in the face of depression, and it is this pull of interest which 
makes for greater reduction of activity in the downward phase of the 
cycle in modern times. The establishment of monopolies, allowed, 
within reasonable limits, to act in their own interests, might well 
intensify and not mitigate industrial fluctuation. 

Mr. Macmillan does not go far enough; it is necessary not only 
to have Industrial Councils, but also a coherent and enforceable 
principle to govern their policy, to supplement the motive of profit ; 
and it should be coordinated with the national monetary policy. 
This, however, could still be made to leave the greatest possible scope 
for the stimulus of private enterprise. 

Mr. Macmillan is a Protectionist. He informs us that his pro- 
posals are intimately connected with Protection. That may be true 
of the form in which he presents them; but I do not think it is true 
of their inner rationale. Protection is in essence a refusal, whether 
for good reasons or bad, to take full advantage of the potential benefits 
of the international exchange of goods. It is surely just as feasible 
to make a national plan on the basis of taking full advantage of these 
opportunities as on the basis of not taking full advantage of them. 
(It is more open to question whether national planning is compatible 
with a return to the gold standard [cf. p. 103], unless the other gold 
nations have themselves begun to “plan”’ on the right lines.) Be the 
question of Protection as it may, it is a pity that crude controversial 
misrepresentations should have found their way into this dignified 
and respectable volume. For instance, on p. 19 Mr. Macmillan writes, 
“free trade merely means that the markets will go to those who can 
produce the same quality of goods with the lowest paid labour.” 
And on p. 81 he suggests that the case for Free Trade in one country 
depends on the rest of the world adopting it. Per conira we welcome 
his statement on p. 15 that “ our policy therefore must be one which 
seeks to improve our own position without inflicting injury upon our 
neighbours.” 

Whatever weight may be properly attached to these criticisms, 
all lovers of constitutional government should be greatly encouraged 
by the fact that one who is taking part in our democratic system has 


shown himself alive to the economic problems of to-day. 
R. F. Harrop. 


26*. STATE SOCIALISM IN VicTorIA. By F. W. Eggleston. 1933. 
(London: P. S. King. 8vo. xv + 354 pp.; map. 15s.) 
“WHAT a man actually does with his money or his economic 

demands and contributions, and not what he does with his vote, 
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determines the real structure of economic life’ (p. 335). This is the 
subtle thought running through a book which is witty and well- 
informed as well as provocative. It brings the economist and the 
political scientist to a common theoretical feast. Under State Social- 
ism our author, formerly Attorney-General of the State, describes 
the economic undertakings of Victoria: land development, water 
supply and technical agriculture; the railways; roads, electricity, 
savings bank and forests; and finally, four metropolitan undertak- 
ings of Melbourne—the Harbour Trust, Board of Works, Fire Brigades 
and Tramways. Having been Minister of Railways and Water Supply 
he writes with rueful knowledge. Essentially fair-minded, neverthe- 
less he descends always, and with epigrammatic vigour, on the pessim- 
istic side of the fence. He lashes the “ self-contained man,” wedded 
to the State guaranties which compose the bourgeois socialism of 
Australia. 

The book is admirably arranged. The main and central part is 
analysis supported by statistics. With these he routs those English 
writers who “ from the depths of their inexperience ” claim this and 
that. But the analysis is preceded by historical background and 
followed by general speculation. 

“The Austinian theory that law is a command and the State is omnipotent 
really paved the way for modern socialism ”’ (p. 24). 

7 be may see organised Labour the main support of a tottering capitalism ” 
Pp- 329). 

Could one have two better subjects for an English essay? The 
author’s bugbear is political interference. Like Mr. Garvin in the 
Observer, he rates both parties, but his full thunder is reserved for 
Labour : 

‘‘The Labour party may always be relied upon to sabotage State Socialism 

and destroy the security of the system, precisely because it affords so little 
which is reaily attractive to the class-conscious Socialist ”’ (p. 206). 
He writes with reverence of Adam Smith and Gladstone—I conceive 
him to have been educated in that liberal nonconformity which we 
know so well at Cambridge. But he has not Adam Smith’s contempt 
for the politician. He found Victorian politicians “ sincere and cap- 
able” (p. 45). He refers many times to the loyal and successful 
service of the professional personnel who worked for the State. What 
he craves is a Gladstone to keep the budget straight and above all to 
keep the finance of each service straight. He condemns unreservedly 
a budget which is unbalanced in the name of development or the 
relief of unemployment. 

The structure which he finds most proper to a government under- 
taking is the Commission or Trust, with independence of finance and 
management. Where these have been realised, as in the Metro- 
politan undertakings which he studies in Chapter VII, the result is 
good. The province of Ontario in Canada, with its notable record 
of success in the public ownership of electric power, and the régies 
coopératives of Belgium and France should commend themselves to 
him. But American power interests, he may be reminded, regard 
Ontario’s Hydro as ‘‘ Bolshevism.”’ 

We must confess that his longing for laissez-faire is not justified 
by him. The continent of North America is strewn with the wreckage 
of the excesses committed by privately-owned public utilities. They 
reveal not only political corruption, but also financial speculation 
from which State schemes are by hypothesis exempt. The author’s 
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heaviest indictment is reserved for State-aided land settlement, closer 
settlement and soldier settlement. But this has failed everywhere 
for reasons connected with the returns to agriculture; and it is not 
true that privately organised settlement, e.g. by the railway com- 
panies, has succeeded any better. I would suggest that the true 
moral is not ‘ back to laissez-faire,’’ but forward to a purified State 
Socialism; and the personal note on p. 305 of this book, written 
when the author was in retirement, indicates that the facts of the 
situation compel him finally to this solution also. C. R. Fay. 


27. Economic Essays IN Honour oF Gustav CAssEL. 1933. (Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 720 pp. 30s.) 

WHEN fifty distinguished economists of many nationalities and 
writing in several tongues combine together to provide a volume of 
“‘ Essays in Honour of . . .” one of their leaders, the result is inevit- 
ably something of a lucky dip, though in this case a decidedly inter- 
esting one. It must suffer from the facts that there can be no unity 
about a book of this sort, and that most of the ideas which these 
essays set out to put forward have to be given in tabloid form for 
reasons of space. To balance this, there is one very big asset: the 
surprise element. You have a bargain basement of assorted economic 
ideas, and if you wade through the seven hundred odd large pages 
of this tome, you will come across some very good ones, among them 
Mr. Loveday’s speculations as to the form which foreign lending will 
take (‘‘ it may prove necessary to devise some new form of mortgage 
security the dividend or interest on which is dependent on profits 
and constitutes a claim ranking prior to any other dividend ”’), and 
Professor F. H. Knight’s objections to the conception, ‘ the length 
of the period of production.” A. T. K. GRANT. 
28. THE MECHANISM OF THE CREDIT STANDARD. By Hans Gliick- 

stadt. 1933. (London: P. 5S. King. 8vo. III pp. 7s. 6d.) 

“Money ” has many different meanings and the author of this 
book does not make clear to his reader at all times which meaning he 
wishes to indicate. The gold standard as a medium of international 
exchange has become unpopular in many parts of the world, but to 
condemn it absolutely as the author of this book does, because the 
requirement of gold, in the period 1921-30 in the United States, was 
4°7 per cent. as against the 3 per cent. available for the whole world 
(p. 85), seems a little hard. 

We have heard before of an ideal of an Empire Currency, here we 
get the proposed mechanism for the even more ideal international 
currency. The author presents no arguments against, but only for 
his proposed plan, which would appear to necessitate amongst other 
things a surrender by every country of the world of the right of the 
government or sovereign to issue its own currency. 

The action of economic nationalism and the effect of Gresham’s 
Law are not even discussed and no convincing argument produced 
which would prevent an accumulation of “ Internationals ” in the 


same countries which have now an excess of gold reserves or hoardings. 
R. H. JESSEL. 


29. COOPERATION AND CHARLES GIDE. Edited by Karl Walter for 


the International Institute for the Study of Cooperation. 1933. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. 178 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THIs volume presents a well-balanced account of Gide’s work and 

personality. Since he delighted in destructive attacks on theory and 
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in constructive efforts at organisation, Gide was ignored by the liberal 
school of theorists and found his chief support among the workers, 
among whom his influence was enormous, though his teaching was 
never simplified and though it was opposed to Marxism no less than to 
liberalism. These essays suggest that the influence rested on the 
workers’ respect for an intellectual detachment which was not the 
usual luxury of the university teacher, but a basis of passionate social 
idealism. 

The volume contains five papers on Gide, including a study of his 
sociology by Professor William Oualid and a charming biographical 
sketch by A. Daudé-Baucel. These are followed by four papers on 
cooperative organisation, less readable but useful. The importance 
of the book is well emphasised by Mr. Karl Walter in the Introduction : 
‘*those who deride the inevitability of gradualnesSs and those who apprehend the 
inevitability of communism . . . may be refreshed to find that there is nothing 
inevitable about cooperation, but that its future depends on their own clear 
thinking and daily practice. There is also a practical timeliness for a country 
striving to restore its agriculture and to put its farmers in more organised and 
direct relations with its consumers, in calling attention to a doctrine in which 
cooperative relations between producer and consumer are an integral part and 
have been worked out in their essential economic implications.” 

DoREEN WARRINER. 
30. A CRITIQUE OF THE GOLD STANDARD. By H. L. Puxley. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 272 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

TuIs very readable study of the international gold standard 
is the result of three years’ work at Yale, whither Mr. Puxley migrated 
from Oxford before becoming Head of the Economics Department at 
Agra University. Its purpose is indicated by the title. The theory 
of the gold standard is explained, and the relationship between gold 
and prices examined, as are the powers of control of Central Banks : 
the influence of the international bogy-men—debts, reparations, 
tariffs—are assessed, and finally lines on which an international gold 
standard might work are put forward. 

There are only two ways of making a gold standard work. One 
is to have a single international centre in such a preponderating 
position that it is able to control the world situation. That was the 
pre-War position, when London was a dominant power; it may yet 
be the position again, having regard to what is happening in the United 
States, with the internal and international reputation of Wall Street 
alike at a discount. But, popular as dictatorship seems to be, an 
international benevolent despotism exercised from Threadneedle 
Street could hardly last; and so we are forced back to the second 
alternative—which Mr. Puxley urges—that of a World Bank. He is 
not too optimistic but thinks that something can be done; he calls 
on economists to thrust their practical conclusions and ideals ‘‘ aggres- 
sively before the public and our other masters,” and he ends by 
reminding us, “ For if the blind lead the blind . . .” 

He has written his book simply enough, and it is good, solid sense ; 
one can only hope that it will be widely read. A. T. K. GRANT. 


31*. SANKHYA: the Indian Journal of Statistics. Published by the 
Indian Statistical Institute. Vol. I, Part 1. June 1933. (Cal- 
cutta: Art Press, 20 British Indian Street. 4to. 154 pp. Free 
to members. Published price: each number, including postage, 
gs.; annual subscription, including postage, 32s.) 

The first issue of Sankhya, the new Indian Journal of Statistics, con- 
tains nine papers, including the following: ‘‘ Indian Prices during the 
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Depression,’ by Sailendranath Sen and Haris Chandra Sinha; “ Studies 
in Educational Tests, No.1: The Reliability of a Group Test of Intelligence 
in Bengali,” by P. C. Mahalanobis; ‘‘ A Short List of Indian Official Trade 
Returns (1931),” by Jnan Ranjan Guha Thakurta; ‘“‘ Proceedings and 
Annual Report of the Indian Statistical.Institute for 1932-33.” 

It is proposed to issue four parts each year, each of about 100 quarto 
pages. Each part will contain papers read at the meetings of the Institute, 
together with reports of discussions following, miscellaneous statistical 
articles, reviews of statistical and economic books, reports and monographs, 
detailed bibliographies of Indian statistical publications, both official and 
non-official, together with notes of current interest to statisticians and 
economists in India. 


32. LA BANQUE DE POLOGNE ET LA MONNAIE POLONAISE. By Jan 
Dziewanowski. 1933. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 244 pp. 30 /rs.) 
A full and well-documented account of the history and working of the 
Bank of Poland since the War. This is an interesting study of monetary 
reconstruction and stabilisation, which is to be recommended to all who 
must concern themselves with things Polish, or with currency developments 
in Central and Eastern Europe. A. T.-K. G. 


33. BANKS AND THE MoNEY Market. By B. Ramchandra Rau. 
1933. (Calcutta: Lal Chand. 8vo. xxi-+ 257 pp. Rs.2.) 
Written from the standpoint of India, there is material here of interest 
to students of Indian monetary problems. The author is a member of 
the Department of Economics, Calcutta University and also is a Lecturer 
to the Indian Institute of Bankers. Pes ig ES re 


34. Economic CONDITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1932-33. Issued 
by the National Industrial Conference Board. 1933. (New 
York: Industrial Conference Board. 8vo. x -+ 62 pp. $2.00.) 

A short general survey, followed by a brief review of economic 


conditions in seventeen countries. A useful reference book. 
| a he CF 


35. A Business MANn’s VIEW OF THE WORLD Crisis. By L. Potter. 
1933. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 151 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


GENERAL 


36*. SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1932. By Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. Assisted by V. M. Boulter. 1933. (Oxford University 
Press. Royal 8vo. ix + 644 pp. Maps. 24s.) 

37*. DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1932. Edited by John 
W. Wheeler-Bennett. Assisted by Stephen Heald. Introduction 
by Lord Eustace Percy, P.C., M.P. Supplementary to Survey of 
International Affairs, 1932. 1933. (Oxford University Press. 
Royal 8vo. xiii + 438 pp. 20s.) 

THE most constant student of the daily Press will have been con- 
scious of the incompleteness, the vagueness and the possible inaccuracy 
of his information on the series of developments in 1932, whether in 
relation to economic affairs, disarmament or the Far Eastern crisis, the 
range and complexity of which can only have been matched by their 
historical importance. The expectation that these matters would be 
faithfully, fully and skilfully dealt with by Professor Toynbee, Miss 
Boulter and their economist co-contributors has not been disappointed. 
There is something almost more than human about the combination 
of thoroughness with brevity that distinguishes their presentation of 
a mass of what they might well have found intractable detail; for it is 
not by reason of any avoidable prolixity that the authors of this 
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excellent volume have filled ‘‘ more than the usual number of pages.”’ 
“ Every historian knows that it requires more words to do justice to a 
transaction which has ended in nothing than to summarise the history 
of negotiations which have led up to some definite and decisive action ; 
and the international transactions of 1932 were as voluminous as they 
were inconclusive.” 

The year 1932 is summed up by Professor Toynbee as one of 
“relative quiescence and torpidity,” its history seeming “ colourless 
and sluggish by comparison with the sensational events ” which had 
gone before and that were to follow. ‘‘ The responsible authorities 
in the sixty or seventy fully self-governing States ’’ were, in a mood of 
“‘ quasi-delirious folly,’”’ squandering a temporary reprieve from the 
World Economic Crisis ; and professional economists were “‘ babbling ”’ 
under the influence of what seemed to Professor Toynbee a false 
diagnosis of the world’s fundamental ailment. Nor were either the 
experts, in their key-positions at the Disarmament Conference, or the 
Great Powers, in their permanent seat at the Council table, behaving 
entirely to the author’s satisfaction. 

For Mr. Hodson 1932 was the first year of attempt (albeit far from 
successful attempt) by national and international action to escape from 
the economic crisis. Tariffs were still rising almost everywhere. 
Creditor and debtor countries, all over the world, were resorting to 
various aggravations of trade restriction ‘‘in a general attempt to 
secure that elusive and illusory trophy, an outward balance of trade.” 
“Move and countermove followed in rapid succession in the suicidal 
game of trade-snatching.” From various august bodies authoritative 
if not always self-consistent doctrine on the treatment of the crisis 
continued to pour forth. Meanwhile there were forces at work which 
were gradually establishing conditions under which recovery would be 
possible. ‘“‘ The body economic was working a good deal of poison out 
of its system even though it was still charged with deleterious drugs.” 
Throughout this discussion Mr. Hodson is altogether admirable. 

On War Debts, “as so often happens in international affairs, 
ignorance in each country of the psychology of the other created un- 
necessary misunderstandings and left unnecessary bitternesses.’’ The 
Hoover Moratorium, the special Advisory Committee, the Lausanne 
Conference, and of course the later exchanges of notes are all dealt 
with. The section is enriched with a particularly penetrating study of 
the public states of mind and the relationship between the executive 
and the legislative in the three nations principally concerned—and is 
lightened in its final paragraph with what looks like an unconscious 
mixture of football metaphors. As the net result of the work of many 
Conferences whose proceedings Mr. Menken recalls without more than 
the necessary detail, the tangle of problems involved in Non-German 
Reparations remained, to use his phrase, “ settled but not solved.” 

Into 108 pages Professor Toynbee has packed the story of the 
Disarmament Conference down to the end of 1932. Somehow “ the 
powerful and ubiquitous public opinion in favour of assuring peace ” 
did not succeed in bringing all its latent strength to bear upon the 
governments and their representatives at Geneva. By an unfortunate 
coincidence the Conference was deprived of the inestimable and 
perhaps indispensable advantage of having a moderate government 
in both France and Germany at once. There was an ominous series of 
anti-democratic revolutions in Italy, Japan and Germany, and even 
elsewhere democracy failed to live up to its raison d’étre of giving 
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practical effect to public opinion. A mere reversal of instructions did 
not suffice to perform the miracle of transforming generals, admirals 
and air-marshals from experts in the national conduct of war into 
experts in the international organisation of peace. It seems to be 
suggested that the question, say, of the abolition of tanks should be 
determined by a consultation, not of the technicians but of the elector- 
ates. This instructive account of the Disarmament proceedings 
should be read by every student of public affairs. 

The volume also includes a treatment of the history, from 1926 to 
1932, of North-Eastern Europe, which in practice reduces itself to a 
study of the relations of Danzig with Poland, those of Germany with 
Memel and, far more important, those between Germany and Poland— 
with reference to minorities questions, negotiations for a commercial 
treaty and to the liquidation of questions arising out of the Peace 
Settlement. 

The final, and perhaps the only really controversial, portion of the 
book contains Professor Toynbee’s chronicle of the progress during 
1932 of the Far Eastern crisis. It seeks answers to such questions as— 
What is this so-called Chinese Communism? What were the ultimate 
aims of the Japanese Army? Why did the Japanese not simply pro- 
claim, out of hand, the annexation of Manchuria to the Japanese 
Empire instead of persisting in a farce which nobody in the world was 
taking seriously? What was the connection between the Defence 
Scheme of the Municipal Council and the action of Admiral Shiogawa ? 
What has been the effect of the Japanese operations at Shanghai on the 
interest of the other foreign Powers? What motives controlled the 
policies of Paris, Washington, Moscow, of the British Dominions, and 
more particularly of Sir John Simon? Even where he is least sym- 
pathetic Professor Toynbee invariably strives to be fair. 


The accompanying volume of Documents contains a comprehensive 
collection of papers relating to the Sino-Japanese dispute from its 
inception with the seizure of Mukden in September 1931 down to the 
notification of Japan’s withdrawal from the League of March 1933. 
Included also are the documents relative to the Lausanne Conference, 
the subsequent negotiations between Great Britain, France and other 
States for the postponement of revision of War Debts, and the principal 
proposals, resolutions, notes and speeches in connection with the 
Disarmament Conference and the German Equality Claim. 

Taken all in all, these volumes are the most satisfying in a satis- 
factory series. C. A. W. MANNING. 


38. Pustic OPINION AND Wortp Potitics. Edited by Quincy 
Wright, 1933. (Chicago University Press; London: Cambridge 
University Press. 8vo. 237 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


THIs volume contains a collection of lectures delivered in the 
University of Chicago, in 1933, on the Harris Foundation. M. Sauer- 
wein, of the Paris-Soiy, voices a characteristic note of French civilisa- 
tion when he declares that the double nature of humanity includes not 
only public spirit and its organisation but devotion to “ the undying 
fire of liberty.”” Herr Stern-Rubarth, of the Wolff Bureau, follows this 
exposition of the French spirit by three lectures on the Holy Mission 
of Journalism in which he insists on the religious importance of imparti- 
ality and explains to his audience the wickedness of Crewe House. 

By far the most memorable of these lectures is a brilliant contri- 
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bution by Professor H. D. Lasswell, of Chicago, on the Strategy of 
Propaganda. It is one of those rare pieces of writing on a subject 
which, despite extreme brevity, make a permanent difference. If 
there were an initiation ceremony for voters I would make the reading 
of this piece part of the ceremony. If it has a defect, it is that of a 
certain cleverness. It is concerned, first, with the problem of what 
symbols the revolutionary will select so as to destroy loyalty to the 
old order and focus the impulse of revolt, and, secondly, with the type 
of person who is a good carrier or subject for this propaganda. Dr. 
" asswell’s task is neither to approve nor to condemn this propaganda 
vut, as a political scientist, to study objectively its method in “ turning 
opportune crises into successful civil wars.’’ Utilising the power- 
theory of politics, it throws an uncannily clear light upon some of our 
contemporary political figures. G. E. G. CATLIN. 
39. MonarcHy. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt., M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 
1934. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. vii + 309 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 

Has the day of monarchy gone for ever? Few would have been 
found fifteen years ago to prophesy the present age of dictatorships. 
It therefore seems unwise to answer that question by a very confident 
affirmative. Sir Charles Petrie would reply with an emphatic negative. 
His belief is that the present world-wide popularity of dictatorial 
government will give place to a revival of monarchy. The cause of 
monarchical government is very far from being a lost cause. To 
support that statement Sir Charles surveys the past and present state 
of monarchical government in every continent. Many of his remarks 
invite discussion and his style is always combative. Nevertheless, Sir 
Charles does compel his reader to think for himself on a question that 
as likely as not may be ¢he question of the hour in days to come. His 
censure falls sharply upon those monarchs who have injured the 
reputation of monarchy by their unwise or cowardly conduct. In this 
connection his estimate of the Kaiser is likely to approximate very 
closely to that of posterity. But he is no less unsparing in his strictures 
upon “ the dullness of democracy ”’ and in his criticism of the objections 
that have been advanced against monarchical government. A pro- 
vocative—therefore useful—book. I. F. D. M. 
40*. EUROPEAN DictTatorsuips. By Count Carlo Sforza. 1932. 

(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xiv + 255 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

It is instructive to read this book again in the light of recent Euro- 
pean developments. Although Count Sforza’s primary interest centres 
on Italian Fascism, the most interesting part of his book to-day is that 
which deals with pre-Nazi Germany and the possibility of a Nazi 
revolution. His surveys of the Yugoslav, Polish and Russian dictator- 
ships are influenced, as is his whole book, by the very definite attitude 
of opposition which he adopts towards dictatorial government any- 
where and at any time. Count Sforza writes in a lively style and tells 
at least one good story of Holstein related to him by Biilow in Rome. 
“Your Highness,” said Holstein, “ we (the Germans) are supreme in 
music, in philosophy, in strategy, in almost every field; is it strange if 
in one—politics—we are incurable asses ? ”’ I. F. D. M. 
41*. TRAVELLING Days. By Edith Lyttelton. 1933. (London: 

Geoffrey Bles. 8vo. 240 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuts little book is, as the writer says in the Preface, ‘‘ nothing but 

a handful of travellers’ joy,” written with no attempt to impart informa- 
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tion, and she disarms criticism by modestly asserting that it is “‘ entirely 
superficial, unmethodical and unspeculative.” None the less Dame 
Edith records the impressions she formed during her travels with so 
individual a touch that the reader is carried along and feels almost to be 
sharing in that shopping expedition, for instance, when, wishing to buy 
a sword, she had to make a dramatic representation of “ hari-kari”’ 
before the Japanese shopman could understand what she wanted. We 
are conducted through several gardens of Japan, attend theatrical 
performances at the famous Kabuki Za in Tokyo, and those strange 
and fascinating ancient dramas the ‘‘ Noh”’ plays, to which Dame Edith 
listened entranced for hours onend. We are given glimpses of Chinese 
palaces and of Chinese problems. We accompany her to Delhi, to a 
trial in an Indian Court of Justice, and on an evening drive into the 
jungle where a tiger crossed the path, to the dismay of her Indian 
companions and her own delight. Dame Edith tells too of the many 
interesting men and women she met and had interviews with, philo- 
sophers, painters, Presidents, students, and statesmen; while she 
describes with equal zest the ordinary simple folk she came across: a 
Japanese baby wielding its tiny chopsticks over a bowl of rice, a trying 
American tourist and so forth. She gives a vivid description of a 
Hindu temple, its squalor and hideous rites, the diseased sacred cows 
lying about, and half-demented Sadhus with their begging bowls. But 
another day she went to an evening service held outside the house 
Gandhi lived in. She sat in the dark among the silent crowd waiting 
for the Mahatma. He came at last and in the service read a few words. 
When it was over there was silence for some moments. 


““TIt was a lovely few moments. I forgot all the other doctrines and rituals, 
the cows, and the priests and the sacrificial blood . . . and found myself also 
in touch with something pure and mystical . . . and felt the hovering wings 
of sacrifice and love. . . . I could see some of the upturned faces with brown 
eyes full of stilled rapture. ... The spell was broken only too soon as the 
Mahatma rose to go.” 


Numbers of worshippers then pressed forward to touch his cloak and 
his bare feet, kept back from overwhelming him by some Indian Boy 
Scouts who formed his guard. 

“‘ Certainly to these people he was semi-divine, an emissary from the hidden 
gods or God, and if at that moment he had turned to them and said, ‘ Go now, 


and lie down in the dust till the English depart,’ they would have all obeyed.” 
M. WYNDHAM. 


42*. BRAZILIAN ADVENTURE. By Peter Fleming. 1933. (London: 
Cape. La. Cr. 8vo. 414 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Mr. FLEMING’s book has already attained its niche in the literature 
of lost explorers and (legendary) lost civilisations. A passage like the 
following would alone entitle it to the fame it has achieved : 


“We were extraordinarily happy. We had slipped out of the world into a 
detached, precarious existence. Our goal, our ostensible goal, was virtually 
unattainable; . . . but we were living now under the most satisfactory con- 
ditions—conditions in which the mere prolongation of life is all the business 
and all the pleasure you require.” 


It would be unkind, however, to search this welter of high spirits and 
unfruitful hardships for international material. There is some pungent 
analysis of the Brazilian character; a flickering light is thrown on the 
technique of revolutions in Brazil; and Mr. Fleming has proved the 
uselessness of our existing maps of the Amazon basin. Anthropologists 
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will wish that he could have told them more about the little-known 
Indian tribes on the upper waters of the Tapirapé; but that they will 
ever become a factor in international relations seems a very remote 
chance. MEsTON. 


43. Harr A Lire. By James Strachey Barnes. 1933. (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. vii + 342 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

This account of the first half of the author’s life, giving his impressions 
of the interesting personalities whom he has met, and his views, many 
of them highly original, on a variety of subjects, makes an entertaining 
and stimulating volume. One chapter is devoted to a defence of the part 
played by Italy in the War, and the last five give impressions of personal- 
ities and problems of the Peace Conference encountered by the author 
during his work in the South European political section of the British 
delegation. 


44*. LIBERALISM IN THE MODERN Wor LD. By the Marquis of Lothian. 
1933. (London: Lovat Dickson. 8vo. 40 pp. 6d.) 


This pamphlet attributes the decline of Liberalism in the modern 
world to the prevailing state of international anarchy. This state of 
anarchy the author attributes to such causes as maladjustment between 
capital and labour, and between production and distribution. He con- 
siders, however, that ‘‘ the Liberal creed . . . is still the true political 
gospel for mankind,” rather than Fascism or Socialism, and suggests that 
“the way forward for mankind... is to preserve and develop the 
free political and economic institutions created by Liberalism up to 1914, 
while ending the international anarchy ... which is making them 
unworkable, by establishing a system of law and order for the world.”’ 


45*. INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Edited 
by the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Washing- 
ton. Third year, 1928; Fourth year, 1929. 2 Vols. 1933. 
(London: Oxford University Press; New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., etc. Roy. 8vo. cvii+ 458pp.; cvii+ 495 pp. 40s. each 
vol.) 

The monumental task undertaken by the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences in the preparation of these comprehensive biblio- 
graphies since the year 1925 puts historical students for all time in their 
debt. The work is only made possible by the collaboration of national 
committees in, at present, twenty-one countries. These national com- 
mittees prepare lists of references to selected publications appearing in 
their own countries, which should ensure that all material of value to the 
student is brought to the attention of the Editorial Committee. The 
unavoidable differences, however, of the principles governing the basis 
of selection adopted by so many different peoples, in spite of every effort 
to standardise the work, must present enormous difficulties to the Editorial 
Committee, and they are very much to be congratulated in so ably sur- 
mounting them. 

The number of entries recorded has grown from 4908 in 1926 to 5820 
in the 1928 volume and to 6235 in that for 1929, the increase being largely 
attributable to further development in the scope of the material covered ; 
e.g. Spain now furnishes lists of books and articles in Spanish and Catalan 
appearing not only in Spain but also in the Republics of South America, 
and Soviet Russia, in addition to works in Russian and Ukrainian, now 
provides those in Armenian, Georgian, White Russian, Turkoman and 
other national minorities. 


46*, BRoapDcASTING. By Hilda Matheson. [Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge Series.| 1933. (London: Thornton 
Butterworth. Sm.8vo. 256pp. 2s. 6d.) 

The great potential influence of broadcasting in the international 
as well as in the national sphere is becoming more and more widely 
recognised, and this short outline of the history of broadcasting provides 
a welcome addition to our somewhat scanty knowledge of the subject. 

L2 
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47*. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES: a Handbook for Conference 
Organisers and Discussion Leaders. By J. W. Parkes. 1933. 
(Published in collaboration with The Inquiry, New York City, by 
the International Student Service, 13 rue Calvin, Geneva. 8vo. 
158 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

The author, who is on the staff of the International Student Service 
at Geneva, has had a wealth of experience upon which to base this study, 
and in addition was able to make use of the results of a detailed and 
systematic investigation of discussion methods undertaken by The Inquiry 
of New York. 


48*. THE WorLD ApriFT. By Raymond Leslie Buell. 1933. (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation ; New York : Foreign Policy Association. 
8vo. 38 pp. 50Cc.) 

A brief survey of the world situation to-day, and the causes which have 
produced it, by the Research Director of the Foreign Policy Association. 


49*. LA PALESTINE AUX IsRAELITES: Réponse d’un Chrétien a un 
Discours de S. E. Sayed Mohamed Amin hadj el Husséini. 1933. 
(Paris: Librairie Lipschutz. Sm. 8vo. 63 pp. 37s.) 

An attempt to prove, from the Koran itself, Mahomet’s recognition 
of the Christian and Jewish religions, and, from the ‘‘ prophets ’’ of the 
Jewish faith, the right of the Jews to Palestine, concluding with an appeal 
to the Moslems for tolerance and generosity. 


50*. LA PROTESTATION DE LA FRANCE CONTRE LES PERSECUTIONS 
ANTISEMITES. Comité Francais pour la Protection des Intel- 
lectuels juifs persécutés. 1933. (Paris: Librairie Lipschutz. 
8vo. 64 pp. 7.50 frs.) 

Speeches made at a gathering held in Paris on May roth, 1933, to 
inaugurate the work of the French Committee for assisting Jewish 
intellectuals driven out of Germany. 


PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


51*. THE INTELLIGENT MAN’s Way TO PREVENT War. Planned and 
edited by Leonard Woolf. 1933. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 
569 pp. 5s-) 

52*. In Pursuir OF PEACE: Ten Addresses delivered at Oxford, 
July 1933. Edited by G. P. Gooch. 1933. (London: Methuen. 
8vo. xi+ 134 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

53. THE SCIENCE OF PEAcE. By Lord Raglan. 1933. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. x + 165 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

54*. Patriotism Lrp.: an exposure of the War Machine. 1933. 
(London: Union of Democratic Control. 8vo. 64 pp. 6d.) 

55. WorLD ORDER WitHouT Arms. By J. R. Bellerby. [World 
Commonwealth Series, II.] 1933. (London: Richard Clay, for 
Education Services. 8vo. 16 pp. 6d.) 

To-pay there is an open revival of the struggle between violence 
andreason. Thatis why it is the duty of every citizen, every intelligent 
man or woman to inform themselves on the issue. The Intelligent 
Man’s Way to Prevent War, with its powerful “straight eight” group 
of writers, can be enormously useful here. It is full of the meat of 
facts. And knowledge of facts is halfway to the conquest of fear and 
defeatism. It has brilliant argument and bright phrase. It may not 
be original, but it does possess that invaluable instinct for solutions 
that are political possibilities. 
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In a chapter on international anarchy Sir Norman Angell touches 
fundamentals. It is just a problem of how to get rid of uncontrolled 
force. To do so means, of course, some sacrifice. You cannot police 
Chicago while bootleggers have machine guns: you cannot police the 
world while States have unlimited rights of increasing armaments. 
As long as nations use force, not to defend any general rule, law or rights, 
but only “ my country’s rights’ and “ my country’s view of them,” 
as long as each races to make his force adequate to this narrow end, in 
any circumstances—force cannot be eliminated, must increase, and 
finally explode into war. A further chapter deals with changes in the 
mass mind, which depend on education. The time-lag is the crux here. 
Can civilisation wait for education in peace? It may be that the key 
lies in the new instrument of Wireless. Broadcasting may be destined 
be become incomparably the most infectious and dynamic evangelist 
of peace. 

The problem having been stated, Viscount Cecil gives the solution 
in the simplest and clearest way. After all, most of the League’s critics 
cannot quote a word of the Covenant, and simply damn the League at 
aventure. There 7s, Viscount Cecil shows, a royal road to peace—the 
League of Nations and its machinery. But itisaroad. People must 
use it. Orin other words, there must be the will to peace. Once there 
is really this will, progress can, beyond all possible doubt, be made 
along the five big milestones—renunciation of war, peaceful settlement 
of disputes, provision for peaceful change, collective security and 
reduction of armaments. Mr. Arnold-Forster follows with a devastat- 
ingly effective analysis of three pillars of League policy—arbitration, 
security, disarmament. More has been done to organise peace since 
the Great War than in the last 200 years. But we are still reluctant 
to pay for peace. It is a big risk to give a collective guarantee against 
war. To refuse it is also a big risk. 

Best of all in the book is Professor Murray’s chapter on Treaty 
Revision. What a godsend amidst the buzz of national complexes, 
inflated claims and calls to force, to find cool, impartial expert handling 
of hard facts of geography and history, a sympathetic view of the 
situation as a whole, instead of from one or other distorted angle, 
leading up step by step to conclusions which have the rare merit 
of being reasonable, constructive and practical. Professor Murray 
pricks many coloured bubbles. The Peace of Versailles was not the 
holocaust of hatreds, the classical example of an unjust peace, which 
interested or ill-informed people would have it. Broadly, it represents 
the victory of right over wrong, and is a charter of life to many nations 
of Europe. These charters cannot be obliterated. Injustices there 
were: but some, like Reparations, war criminals, admission of the 
principle of equality of armaments status are no longer live grievances. 
Others remain: the questions of War Guilt, Germany’s colonies, 
territorial readjustments (pp. 129-30 can be recommended as an ice- 
pack for heated clamour for ‘‘ complete revision ’’ of Versailles). The 
first, Professor Murray suggests, might be remedied in a statement 
included in the Disarmament Convention rejecting Germany’s sole 
responsibility, and showing that lack of machinery like that of the 
League made war almost inevitable. The second may find a solution 
in the extension of the Mandate system to other areas not suitable for 
permanent white settlement. The third must be handled by a resolute 
use of the League’s Assembly, in the light of the principles of public 
morality and fair dealing in the Covenant. Article XIX must be 
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galvanised into life: there should be an injunction on both sides not 
to alter the status quo: a neutral expert Commission should then 
report fully and impartially on the facts, and on this report the Assembly 
should make recommendations to both parties ex e@quo et bono. 

Space allows only bare reference to chapters by Mr. Lloyd on Russia 
and Mr. Charles Buxton on Inter-Continental Peace. Professor Laski 
closes the book with a chapter on Economic Foundations of Peace. 
He takes the long view that the Covenant and economic imperialism 
are incompatible, and that nothing much can be hoped from the League 
until all or most States have adopted the socialist solution. But as this 
view is on the face of it a very long view it cannot be looked upon as a 
practical factor in the prevention of war in the more or less early future. 


In Pursuit of Peace consists of a selection of light addresses, given 
at the National Peace Congress at Oxford in July 1933. They fall into 
three groups. The first contains a review by Professor Gooch of the 
European situation, where the great question mark is the Nazi revolu- 
tion, with its two obsessions, the Totalitarian state and the bastard, 
Gobineau-Chamberlain theory of race purity. It is too early to 
measure the precise results of this German upheaval: harsh economic 
facts may yet introduce healthier modifications. But its initial 
violence and the scale of its onset have certainly served as a warning 
that peace is a thing which has to be paid for. Citizens of all countries 
must be prepared to stand together for peace and justice, in defence of 
the international order which we have begun to create for the world. 
The second group consists of three addresses on Pacifism. Lord Allen 
insists that to have any meaning at all pacifism must be constructive. 
A lead from Great Britain is clearly wanted. For it is to the obvious 
interest of any intelligent man not to allow another war to blow to 
pieces the internationalisation of the world which science is bringing 
about all the time, to the benefit of mankind. Mr. Joad too bets 
heavily on the intelligent man. Surely we can learn one more lesson— 
the folly and futility of war. Sir Norman Angell shows that we have 
a stark choice between arming the litigants in a dispute or arming the 
judge. He planks for the latter, pacifism or no pacifism, as the only 
way to get on with it and éliminate the blind use of force. The third 
group deals with specific problems of the hour. Sir Arthur Salter 
defends international cooperation against economic nationalism, a 
disorderly scramble for loaves and fishes. Dr. Delisle Burns suggests 
various reforms for the League, such as more devolution, closer relations 
between the League Secretariat and the Diplomats, a wider use of the 
I.L.O. in international cooperation. Above all, the League must tackle 
troubles in time. Sir F. Whyte shows the connection between the 
Chinese situation and the world crisis. Mr. Whitehouse has high hopes 
of the rich vein of idealism in post-War youth. Finally, Dr. Schwarz 
analyses Germany’s attitude to disarmament. 


LorD RAGLAN has some good things to say and many really helpful 
ideas, and his programme for educating people to peace-mindedness 
deserves strong support. But the effect of the book as a whole is 
damaged by unscientific method, by certain criticisms which rest on the 
flimsiest of foundations, and by a failure to realise that long-range 
ideas, however good, are not enough. The issue we have to deal with 
is the imminence of the next war, and what machinery there is or can 
be provided to meet it. 
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The collective system, of which the League is the heart, is roundly 
criticised as an utter failure. We are told that the League is an 
institution for the promotion of war. The League is damned for not 
admitting California because it has no armaments.. Why California 
more than Cornwall? And what is the value of this “ Up little Cork 
St.” argument against the League? Again, we are told that the 
League regards stolen property as sacred. This is a ludicrous travesty 
of the Covenant, which only says that changes shall not come about by 
force (it takes special care to provide for peaceful changes). In any 
case the Covenant had nothing to do with the distribution of so-called 
“stolen property” such as Czechoslovakia or Poland. Finally, the 
League is blamed for not making a scientific study of the causes of war. 
To this the only answer is that as a matter of fact the League has been 
studying for many years some seven out of the eleven planks of Lord 
Raglan’s own peace programme. 


THE pressing danger of to-day is not that we shall find ourselves 
suddenly involved in aggressive war, but that the war-mongers will, 
step by step, undermine and destroy the peace-making machinery. 
Evidence of the existence of this danger is given in Patriotism Lid., as 
well as the earlier booklet The Secret International. Here are literal 
facts, sauced with some propaganda, about the ugly way in which the 
system of the private manufacture works or is liable to work in practice. 
Precisely as before 1914, this iniquitous system means, in plain English, 
that many armament firms deliberately spread panic propaganda, 
disseminate false news, even buy up whole sections of the Press, and, 
in fact, themselves create a demand for armaments instead of supplying 
at. At the expense of peace and prosperity for millions, at a time of 
deepening economic collapse, armament firms are booming. The 
policy of disarmament has not failed. The Disarmament Conference 
has not failed. They have never been properly tried. And a glaring 
reason is to hand in the inherent viciousness of this system of private 
manufacture of armaments, which a special League Committee crucified 
yearsago. Themenin the trade are not allto blame. Nodoubt many 
are convinced and honest realists. But the system 7s to blame for 
constantly putting sand in the wheels of Disarmament. This system 
can be abolished to-morrow if Great Britain joins France and Germany 
and others who, on this point of abolition, are utterly united. 


Mr. BELLERBY puts forward a plea for total world disarmament, 
with Great Britain setting the example, as a manifesto of sincerity, 
and the formation of an unarmed Police Force under the League. 
There is something fantastic in proposing a force containing ‘‘ unarmed 
armoured cars and tanks.” One of the grim facts that we have to face 
to-day is that States and peoples are still in very different stages of 
civilisation. The respect for law, which is both the glory and cause of 
the success of the British unarmed police system, finds no like parallel 
in Japan, in Manchuria, in Germany, or with the gangster system 
wherever it still flourishes. How can people expect this to be different 
in the world of international affairs! To-day this kind of plan rests 
inavacuum. Yet, for all this, we can glean two valuable ideas from 
this booklet. One is the formation of a Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission for territorial settlements of all kinds. The other is the 
establishment of a definite Peace Office in each State. Both these are 
constructive proposals making for World order. M. FANSHAWE. 
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56*. New Wars FoR OLD (a Reply to the Rt. Hon. Lord Davies and 
others), By H. M. Swanwick. 1934. (London: Women’s 
International League, 55 Gower St., W.C.1. Sm. 8vo. ii + 45 
pp. 6d.) 


Mrs. Swanwick analyses Lord Davies’ proposals for an International 
Force and argues that it could not be made to serve a genuine international 
purpose; if it produced any result at all it would be the old anarchy under 
a legalistic disguise. The only hope of international peace and order lies 
in mutual confidence and right thinking. The present lack of world 
confidence in the League is due to four main reasons: (1) the method of 
its foundation, which must be lived down; (2) the existence of numerous 
“‘ partial ’’ defensive alliances or pacts, which should be dissolved; (3) the 
existence of Articles 10, 15 and 16 in the Covenant, which should be amended. 
or rescinded—they have not been kept and will not be kept; (4) the fact 
that, in the absence of the United States and of Soviet Russia, and now 
of Japan and of Germany, it is not a world League. Mrs. Swanwick’s 
thesis may be summed up in the following quotation—‘‘ There is no 
short-cut to the promised land of Security, in the company of Mr. Legality, 
with Mars as defender instead of Mr. Greatheart.’ 

57*. WorLD AinwAys—Whuy Nor? A Practical Scheme for the Safe- 
guarding of Peace. Report of a Committee set up by Essential 
News and the Week-end Review to examine the possibility of a 
World Air Transport Service and the abolition of Aerial Warfare. 
Foreword by W. Arnold-Forster. 1934. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 64 pp. Is.) 

This report emphasises the “ convertability ’’ of the existing com- 
mercial aircraft of most nations for military purposes and the inadequacy 
of the existing proposals to meet this danger, and examines the possibility 
of a ‘‘ World Air Transport Service.” 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


58*. THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER, 1931. By K.C. Wheare. 1933. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. 128 pp. 6s.) 


In the Rede Lecture for 1901 Maitland said: ‘‘ The power of the 
parliament of the United Kingdom to legislate for the colonies is fast 
receding into the ghostly company of legal fictions.” He probably 
would not have guessed what would happen some thirty years later. 
But, since some Dominions found it uncomfortable to have their 
houses haunted, steps had then to be taken to lay the ghost; so it 
was summoned and solemnly told that henceforth it must not come 
uncalled for—a somewhat curious way of disposing of a ghost. Mr. 
Wheare has written an excellent account of this matter. He has 
succeeded in placing the Statute of Westminster in its proper per- 
spective in the history of the constitutional development of the British 
Empire—or, if you prefer it, British Commonwealth. He writes with 
knowledge both of the general history of Imperial relations since Lord 
Durham’s report and of the immediate history of the Statute. This 
little book should be very useful to students of constitutional history 
and to lawyers as well as to the layman who wants to understand what 
the Statute really means or may mean. 

In addition to the historical and the purely explanatory and 
analytical part of the book, the author makes an incidental examination 
and criticism of some of the objections which were made against the 
Statute. Here, perhaps, he is not on such sure ground. Opinions will 
no doubt continue to differ as to the wisdom and policy of the Statute. 
There will be many who will not be reassured by reading this book, 
who will think, and have grounds for thinking, the whole matter most 
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unfortunate. But for them the book will have served a useful purpose 
if it results in their criticisms being better informed and their fears 
less fantastic. 

Some comments may be made on particular matters. In explaining 
how Section 3 of the Statute removes doubts as to the extent of the 
territorial limitation on Dominion legislation, it might have been useful 
if the author had drawn attention to its form, which was, it seems, a 
compromise, and to the argument in Croft v. Dunphy (1932), that it was 
declaratory and in that sense retrospective—a view which, at an earlier 
date, had been passed on the Dail by Mr. McGilligan. At p. 37 there 
is a reference to A.G. for N.S.W.v. Trethowan. It is not quite accurate 
to say that it concerned “ the proposed reform of the New South Wales 
Legislative Council.’ It arose out of an attempt to abolish the Council ; 
the proposal for reform was made later and by a different Ministry. 
Is the statement in the footnote on p. 81 correct? Will it not be 
desirable for Dominions which have not adopted the Statute to make 
some provision for the case of visiting forces from those which have? 
The references to appeals from Australian Courts to the Judicial 
Committee—they are very common from the State Supreme Courts— 
might perhaps create an erroneous impression that opinion in Australia 
is, in general, strongly hostile to such appeals. It is not so to-day, 
except perhaps in regard to constitutional cases. The mention of this 
matter, and of the Judiciary Act Sections 38A to 40A, might have 
usefully included a reference to the valuable report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Constitution, 1929. The author deals with the opposi- 
tion to the Statute expressed in the parliaments of the Australian 
States. But it would be a mistake to suppose that this arose out of a 
uniformly felt wish to protect ‘‘ State rights.’’ Many people in the 
Eastern States, particularly in New South Wales, are apt to be very 
impatient of any talk of “ State rights.” 

It is somewhat doubtful whether the Statute does “‘ make clear 
the powers of Dominion parliaments.” At all events, what is appar- 
ently made clear to some Irishmen is not equally clear to Englishmen 
and vice versa. One of the most useful parts of the book is Mr. Wheare’s 
clear analysis of the effect of the Statute in relation to Ireland. 

If a second edition of the book should be called for, as it is to be 
hoped it will be, the opportunity can be taken to correct an obvious 
error on p. IoI, where “ S. 9 (3) ” should read “‘ S. g (2) ’—and perhaps 
also an index and, for lawyers, a table of cases might be supplied. 

W. J. V. WINDEYER. 


59. LE STATUT DE WESTMINSTER : ETUDE DE L’EVOLUTION POLITIQUE 
AU CANADA. By Maurice Ollivier, K.C. [Extrait de la Revue 
Trimestrielle Canadienne.] 1933. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 32 pp. 
Io frs.) 

THis brochure is a summary of the author’s thesis for the degree 
of ‘‘ docteur en droit ’’ of the University of Montreal. It isa statement 
of facts rather than an analysis, the facts being presented with admir- 
able condensation and clearness. The constitutional development of 
Canada is carefully traced, “‘ from colony to sovereign state.” 

M. Ollivier assumes that the Dominion is now “an independent 
kingdom, in personal union with England,” thus adopting the view of 
the Irish constitutional lawyers. He then proceeds to examine the 
effects of the several articles of the Statute of Westminster, in sections 
on extra-territoriality, merchant shipping, admiralty jurisdiction and 
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copyright, with the addition of a note on treaties. The fact that the 
Statute does not enable Canada to modify her constitution by local 
action is deplored, and the argument that the existing position safe- 
guards the rights of the provinces and the minorities, especially the 
rights of religion, language and education, is met by the statement that 
several of the alterations hitherto made were effected without con- 
sulting the provinces and even despite their opposition. M. Ollivier 
also points out: “‘ If we do not obtain the right to modify the British 
North America Act, these rights of the minorities can never be 
increased.” 

This, he says, is the principal gap in the Statute of Westminster. 
There is also the omission to provide for the abolition of appeals to the 
Privy Council, but M. Ollivier agrees that Canada now has power to 
abolish the appeal, so that it can no longer constitute a derogation from 
sovereignty. It is the lack of power to amend the constitution which 
is stressed: ‘‘ Pourquoi demeurer dans une position inférieure a celle 
des autres Dominions, alors que nous sommes le premier en date et en 
importance.” Professor Keith has pointed out that this lack of power 
depends on the inability of the Dominion and the provinces to agree 
on a mode of change: “ In this sense the limitation is self-imposed, 
and therefore not a serious derogation from sovereignty.” 

M. Ollivier has kept an affection for the old terminology, and 
“Empire britannique ” is preferred to “la communauté des nations 
britanniques.”’ ALFRED STIRLING. 


60*. CANADA AND WoRLD PEACE. Papers in Interdependence, a 
Quarterly Review of the League of Nations and International 
Affairs, September and December 1933, Vol. 10, Nos. 3 and 4. 
25 ¢. a copy. 

THE latest number of Interdependence, the journal of the League of 
Nations Society in Canada, is of uncommon interest. It includes, 
among other contributions, the remarkable joint message on Canada 
and World Peace recently issued over the names of the leaders of her 
three political parties; an elaborate scheme for the discussion of that 
same question by groups of citizens throughout the country; a stimu- 
lating address on “ The Responsibilities of Canadians,”’ broadcast by 
Professor Zimmern in the Dominion last December; and an account 
by Mr. Brooke Claxton of the British Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ference at Toronto. The latter occasion gave to those who attended 
from other countries (and will give to a wider audience upon the 
publication of the proceedings +) a unique opportunity of discovering 
the mind of Canadians upon world affairs and in particular their rela- 
tions to the British Commonwealth. The discovery often proved 
startling, and the Conference was too short for all the arguments, 
explanations and adjustments of view which thereupon became 
necessary. Mr. Claxton’s article elucidates still further the opinion 
of younger, leftward opinion in Canada. He interprets the Balfour 
Declaration of 1926 as establishing “‘a voluntary association of free 
and equal peoples, among whom cooperation was desirable but who 
would only cooperate so long as each of them chose to do so.” While 
there is certainly nothing contrary to this in the Balfour Declaration, 
surely a different and less barren interpretation is possible, without 

1 British Commonwealth Relations: Proceedings of the First Unofficial Con- 
ference on, held at Toronto from September rrth-21st, 1933. Edited by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Oxford University Press. tos. 6d. 
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turning the Commonwealth into the offensive and defensive alliance 
that Mr. Claxton rightly repudiates. The Balfour Declaration does 
not mention any right of non-cooperation because it presumes that 
voluntary cooperation will always continue. The constitutional 
diversity of the Commonwealth does not, because it cannot, destroy 
its organic unity. ‘‘ The British Empire,” runs the Declaration, “ is 
not founded on negations. . . . Though every Dominion is now, and 
must always remain, the sole judge of the nature and extent of its 
cooperation, no common cause will, in our opinion, be thereby im- 
perilled.”” The Toronto Conference revealed that the greatest of our 
common causes is the maintenance of peace through the collective 
system. In determining their attitude towards the collective system, 
as Canadians are being asked to do in the discussion programme drawn 
up by the League of Nations Society, and as Professor Zimmern helps 
them to do, they cannot neglect the facts that Canada is a member of 
the British Commonwealth, and that both the Commonwealth as a 
whole and its individual members have a duty to perform in con- 
tributing to collective safeguards and maintaining the international 
rule of law. They cannot, by belabouring geography, opt out of their 
own history; any more than by remaining good members of the League 
of Nations they need become less loyal partners in the British 
Commonwealth. H. V. Hopson. 


61. CANADIEN: A STUDY OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS. By Wilfrid 
Bovey. 1933. (London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 
8vo. xvii + 293 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE traditional note of political jealousy and religious antagonism, 
to which M. André Siegfried had to tune his study of bi-racialism in 
Canada some twenty-five years ago, has softened since the War to the 
soothing strain of a habitant fiddle—a sentimental echo of Maria 
Chapdelaine, carried to the ear of English-speaking Canada chiefly 
along the modern highways of motor-travel. Vibrating sympathetically 
to this new note, Mr. Bovey’s book surveys, in a manner informative 
but avowedly uncritical, not only the history, topography and institu- 
tions of the province of Quebec, but also the general course of French- 
Canadian culture, social development and industrial expansion. 
In his approach to the delicate subject of clerical influence a certain 
reticence is noticeable; and there seems to be a disposition to minimise 
the growing domination of private finance in the provincial economy 
of Quebec. 

Although Mr. Bovey disclaims concern with the broader political 
problems of bi-racialism (M. Siegfried’s theme of immemorial struggle 
in the government of Canada), at least one political assumption of 
cardinal importance seems to be involved in his exposition of the 
French-Canadian character and outlook, an assumption of immutability 
in the Canadian federal system. The security of such an assumption 
in the face of a growing demand in many of the English-speaking 
provinces for an enlargement of federal powers, particularly in the 
field of social legislation, is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. 

62*. AUSTRALIA AS PRODUCER AND TRADER, 1920-32. By N. M. 
Windett. 1933. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvi + 
320 pp. 15s.) ; : oR 

Mrs. WINDETT has given us a book which with its wealth of detail 
forms a valuable contribution to the study of Australian trade in the 
post-War years. 
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Much research is evidenced in the examination of the various 
primary and secondary industries, and the facts are such as will assist, 
in a marked degree, those who are seeking to maintain and to continue 
the substantial progress which has already been shown in dealing with 
the grave difficulties produced by the financial crisis of 1929-30. 

In her Introduction, Mrs. Windett shows clearly the complexity of 
the economic position created in Australia by the War, and the efforts 
subsequently made to protect newly-created industries. When prices 
of primary products collapsed in 1929 the Customs Tariffs added very 
considerably to the burdens of costs imposed upon primary producers, 
whose number had been augmented by returned soldiers, and by the 
flood of immigrants which accompanied the heavy borrowing of money 
by the various States. It does not appear, however, that Mrs. Windett 
has paid adequate attention to the fact that Australians, during the 
past century, have, at intervals, been faced with a similar condition of 
affairs when inflated prosperity has been succeeded by deep depression ; 
neither does she seem to appreciate the spirit in which the inhabitants 
of that island continent have faced their troubles and surmounted them. 

Professor Copland, in his admirable Preface, points out that “ The 
effects of the tariff upon national prosperity can be easily exaggerated,” 
and we have seen for the first time in Australian history, the benefits 
of an artificial character in the form of a depreciated currency being 
given to the wool-growing industry—an industry which hitherto 
has been subjected to burdens which in 1929 had become almost 
insupportable. 

Mrs. Windett’s survey of the Iron and Steel Industry in Chapter VIII 
is altogether excellent, as are also her reviews of other primary and 
secondary products, showing the dangers of growing or manufacturing 
products at costs which debar Australia from competing with other 
nations for supplying domestic and international needs. 

The concluding chapter is impressive as showing the substantial 
progress made during the last decade in exports from Australia to 
countries in the Pacific. Continuance of this progress is likely to have 
important effects upon Australian foreign policy. Imperial Preference 
may similarly raise delicate questions in regard to the attempts which 
are being made to restore and to augment the pre-War scale of exports 
to the United Kingdom and to the continent of Europe. 

A special value of the book is that hitherto there has been no such 
analysis of Australian secondary industries in readily available form. 
For those who wish to understand the direction of present trading 
tendencies it is important to pay close attention to the position of 
manufacturing enterprises in countries which are predominantly 
agricultural. 

It is indeed satisfactory to know from Professor Coatman’s Fore- 
word that the author is now working on similar volumes on Canada 
and New Zealand, and that she will therein examine the effects of the 
Ottawa Agreements on Australian industry. 

Mrs. Windett is to be congratulated upon her industry, upon her 
clarity of expression, and upon her skill in presenting facts. 

J. SANDERSON. 


63. ENGLAND’s Crisis. By André Siegfried. Newand revised Edition. 
1933. (London: Cape. 8vo. xl-+ 256 pp. 6s.) 


M. SIEGFRIED’S book originally appeared in 1931 when England’s 
crisis was still brewing. The present edition is only new and revised 
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to the extent of a Preface of thirty-two pages in which the author 
comments on his earlier views in the light of subsequent events. M. 
Siegfried has modified but by no means abandoned the critical attitude 
which he took up in 1931. He is prepared to let his original text stand 
despite the march of events. While paying a tribute to the loyalty 
and discipline with which the country met the crisis when it came, he 
is not convinced that any radical change has come over the outlook of 
the individual Englishman. In 1931 his observations forced him to 
the conclusion that England was in decline. He was careful not to be 
too dogmatic, for he knows the English character well enough to 
appreciate its ability to belie all logical forecasts, but he clearly did not 
expect us to weather the storm as well as we have. He never thought 
we should accommodate ourselves so readily to the abandonment of 
the gold standard, that we should tackle the reform of the finances of 
Unemployment Insurance so directly, or that we should embark on so 
complete a change of fiscal policy. These things have made him revise 
the suggestion of imminent collapse, which, in spite of numerous 
reservations, crept into his earlier appreciation of the situation. What 
he now fears is a “ slow but persistent leakage ’’ of economic strength, 
and, as a friend who has no desire to see his pessimism justified, his 
message is ‘‘ Wake up, England! ” 

Every English reader will find himself protesting against some of 
M. Siegfried’s outspoken censure of the English attitude in business and 
politics, but few will not admit that there is something in what he says. 
The candid friend is never popular, and M. Siegfried will not expect his 
appearance in this réle to be acclaimed with enthusiasm, but he has 
given us the chance of looking at ourselves as others see us, and for this 
we must be grateful, especially when the work is inspired by M. Sieg- 
fried’s acuteness, understanding and sincerity. J. DE V. LopDER. 


EUROPE 


64*. THe New Spain. By Sir George Young. 1933. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. xvili-+ 201 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

ENGLISH people have been slow to appreciate that there 7s a “‘ new 
Spain,” as different from that of the history-books as the new Germany 
is from the Weimar phase or indeed the Wilhelmine period. Without 
any of the bombast or blood-letting, still less the theoretical lumber 
that has accompanied the German renascence, the Spaniards have 
embarked, as Sir George Young says, on a National and Socialist 
course. That, true to their democratic traditions, which antedated 
the period of absolute monarchy and centralised administration @ la 
francaise, they are making a gallant effort to effect the revolution by 
humdrum parliamentary methods only adds to the interest of the 
experiment for us in England. This aspect of the Spanish resurgence 
is constantly stressed in Sir George Young’s most illuminating study : 
“ Constitutionalism,” as he says, ‘is almost as much a religion in 
Spain as Communism in Russia,” which explains why, with the 
remarkable leadership afforded by Sefior Azafia, it has so far been 
possible to steer into parliamentary channels the revolutionary stream 
that burst the dams of the old order, first of all, in the coup d'état 
of 1923. 

If, as Sir George Young holds, “ the world is now returning ’”—at 
a higher level—“ to the collective ethics, the complex polities and the 
controlled economics of medieval communities,” then General Primo 
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de Rivera must be hailed as a pioneer of the Revolution. He certainly 
embodied the national will in the early months of his dictatorship, 
which was ready to acclaim anyone who would do away with the 
jobbery and corruption of the pseudo-parliamentary régime of the 
Restoration (did not E/ Sol, the Manchester Guardian of Spain, give 
ungrudging support at first?). And by reason of his hankering after 
some form of Corporative State he laid the foundations of the power 
of Labour which has been used—and abused in the first two years of 
the Republic—to consolidate an up-to-date social structure without 
which the Political shift, as so often before in Spanish history, might 
well have been ephemeral. 

The Constitution itself is of a specifically bourgeois and Liberal 
character. The Socialist Party, ably led, recognised that the country 
could not pass from a semi-feudal to a socialised economy overnight ; 
it was content to insert the thin end of the wedge, the principle that 
private industry and property may be nationalised when the public 
weal requires it. By its moderation the Labour-Socialist minority 
has to a great extent disarmed opposition; and the Trade Unions, 
which are undoubtedly powerful, as the author suggests, may have 
succeeded to the Cuerpos Armados (the Army) as guardian of the 
Constitution. 

The reason why the Dictator—and the King—came to grief is 
clear enough. Both succumbed to the power of Clericalism, which 
during the Restoration had gone from strength to strength and made 
null and void the cautious restrictions of the Concordat of 1851 and 
the Constitution of 1876. Some people will accuse Sir George Young 
of being too hard on the Church. But he is careful to point out that 
anti-clericalism, which is a plant of deep roots in Spain, bears with it 
no suggestion of animus against Catholicism; and he gives chapter 
and verse for the Clericals’ abuse of their political and economic 
power. Here is the position in a nutshell: ‘Spain is not yet in 
social revolution ; it is in secular revolution.”’ Consequently, ‘‘ unless 
the Republican Parliamentary régime can put into force the Law of 
Congregations it will be deposed ’’—and the alternative is no longer a 
military dictatorship but chaos. 

The author’s method is to take the obvious mental associations 
which the word Spain conjures up—Clericalism, the Army, the 
Monarchy, the Cortes, Catalanism and Communism—portray the back- 
ground and then examine the very real achievements of Sefior Azafia’s 
Government against this background. Like all his work it is original 
and amusing; though some will condemn him for a Communist, 
others will wish he were not so facetious. But, in consequence of 
his residence in Spain, he may be regarded as, on the whole, a reliable 
guide, and such a book was badly needed to counteract the propaganda 
of disgruntled Royalists. 

On the question of the King, Sir George Young is highly enter- 
taining and accurate. There were many counts against him, even 
before—there being no constitutional procedure by which he could 
call into being a ‘‘ National ’’ Government—he hitched his star to the 
dictatorship. But the crowning folly was, after ‘‘ dropping the pilot,” 
to fall back on the foliticos of the Rotativist parties. The coup d’état 
having released the forces of Revolution, it was madness to seek to 
revive rather than revise the 1876 charter; yet, as Sir George Young 
remarks, this is surely a unique example of a Monarchy falling because 
it was too strictly constitutional ! W. HorsFALL CARTER. 
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65*. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PORTUGAL: a Survey of the Religious 
Situation. By Eduardo Moreira. 1933. (London: World 
Dominion Press. 8vo. 71 pp.; maps, illus. 2s. 6d.) 

66*. RELIGION IN THE REPUBLIC OF SPAIN. By C. Araujo Garcia and 
Kenneth G. Grubb. 1933. (London: World Dominion Press. 
8vo. 109 pp.; maps, illus. 2s. 6d.) 


Studies, in the World Dominion Survey series, of the Evangelical 
Church in Portugal and Spain respectively. They sketch briefly the 
religious history of the country, before discussing the present position 
and progress of the Evangelical movement. Relevant statistics are 
given in appendices. 


67*, L’ALLEMAGNE REARME: QUE FAIRE? Discours prononcés a la 
Chambre des Députés le g novembre 1933. 1933. (Paris: 
Plon. 8vo. 64 pp.) 
Text of M. Mandel’s speech on foreign policy and disarmament, and 
of the subsequent debate, reprinted from the Journal Officiel. 


68*, ZUM VERSTANDNIS FUR DAS SAARGEBIET UND ZUR VERSTANDIGUNG. 
By Dr. jur. L. Maisch. 1933. (Solothurn: Verlag Vogt-Schild. 
8vo. 68 pp.) 


Dr. Maltscu writes from first-hand experience. He states that 
public interest, which had been dormant in Germany since 1928, has 
now revived and that hardly a day passes without publication in the 
German Press of news concerning the Saar Territory. 

The pamphlet contains 68 pages and does not pretend to do more 
than introduce the reader to the subject and interest him to proceed 
to a more profound study of problems connected with the Saar Valley. 
The author writes from the German point of view and states his case 
with lucidity. E.C. W. 


69*. POLITISCHE GESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN ORDENS IN PREUSSEN. 
Von Dr. Christian Krollmann. 1932. (K6nigsberg: Grafe und 
Unzer. 8vo. vii+ 205 pp. Rm. 8.) 


In this interesting and ably written book the Librarian of the 
Municipal Library in Ké6nigsberg traces the political activities of 
the Teutonic Order from its first settlement in Prussia in 1228 to 
the conclusion of the Peace of Cracow in 1525 that paved the way for 
the Order’s dissolution. In view of the part played by the Teutonic 
Knights in laying the foundations of modern Prussia it is astonishing 
that their history should have been comparatively neglected by 
Prussian historians. Hence Dr. Krollmann’s book fills a gap on 
library shelves that has too long been vacant. Dr. Krollmann admits 
the bloody nature of the Teutonic Order’s conquest and settlement of 
Prussia. He also admits that the native inhabitants were reduced to 
a state of serfdom and that their lands were colonised by the ancestors 
of the present Junkers. This colonisation of Prussia by soldiers was 
destined to exercise a profound influence upon the subsequent history 
both of Prussia and Germany. Dr. Krollmann does not fail to draw 
attention to the organising and constructive work achieved by the 
Order in its creation of the so-called Ordenstaat that is said to have 
comprised in the fourteenth century some fifty fortified towns and 
over 19,000 towns and villages. The Order spent its great wealth 
freely in draining the land, cutting canals, and in the furtherance of 
agriculture and industry. At the battle of Tannenberg on July 15th, 
1410, the political power of the Order received its death-blow from 
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the united forces of the King of Poland and the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania. It is pleasant to be able to record that Dr. Krollmann 
does full justice to the brilliance of the Polish strategy. His concise 
and lucid narrative is of value both for students of German history 
and of the historical background to the present German-Polish 
problem. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


70*, GEBURT DES DRITTEN REICHES: Die Geschichte des National- 
sozialismus bis Herbst, 1933. Von Konrad Heiden. 1933. 
(Ziirich : Europa-Verlag. 8vo. 300 pp. 5 /rs. Swiss.) 


In this volume Herr Heiden takes up his narrative of the history 
of Nazism at the point in 1930 where he laid it down in his previous 
Geschichte des National-Sozialismus. For the benefit of those readers 
who have not read the earlier volume Herr Heiden provides a brief 
survey of the earlier history of the movement by way of introduction 
to all that has happened since the elections in September 1930. The 
events of the succeeding three years are described in considerable 
detail and in a lively style. Herr Heiden is always interesting and 
often informative. If he has not achieved absolute impartiality, he 
has at least attempted to keep his own personal feelings in the back- 
ground. It is understood that an English translation of this and the 
previous volume will shortly make its appearance. I. M. 


71. CARLYLE AND Hitter. By H. J. C. Grierson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Professor Grierson has republished a three-year-old lecture on ‘‘ Carlyle 
and the Hero ”’ with a topical title and a few verbal modifications to justify 
it. The proceeding is perhaps less improper than might appear at first 
sight. For Carlyle might well be included among the spiritual great- 
uncles of Hitlerism; and the study of one of Carlyle’s favourite heroes, 
Cromwell (not, curiously enough, Frederick the Great), has become 
especially popular in Germany during the last year. But the snare of 
banality lies in wait for professors who attack the well-worn theme of 
the bankruptcy of democracy; and Professor Grierson has not avoided it. 

yee 


72*, DIE GEPLANTE AUFTEILUNG DEUTSCHLANDS: Hochverrat von 
Zentrum und Bayerischer Volkspartei, 1918-33. By W. 
Ilges. 2. Auflage. 1933. (Berlin-Charlottenburg: W. Bac- 


meisters Nationalverlag. 8vo. 144 pp.) 

A compilation of published documents from various sources dealing 
with the “ Separatist ’’ activities of certain leaders of the Zentrum and 
Bayerische Volkspartei, mainly between 1919 and 1921. The author 
considers that the same Catholic and federalist forces which were behind 
the earlier movement for Bavarian separation are still at work in Austria, 
and continuing their attack on Prussia and the Reich. The publishers 
say that this pamphlet, first issued in August 1933, was intended to serve 
as a polemical weapon for the Nazis, and was so much in demand, especially 
in Austria and the Saar, that a second edition had to be brought out in 
October. A further instalment of ‘“‘ revelations”’ is promised, to be 
concerned with Pralat Kaas. 


73*. ANTWORT EINES DEUTSCHEN AN DIE WELT. By Rudolf G. 
Binding. 1933. (Frankfurt: Riitten und Loening. 8vo. 18 
Pp.) 
The well-known German author Rudolf Binding here replies to Romain 
Rolland’s attack on the National Socialist Revolution. The pamphlet 
is, in effect, a passionate appeal, especially addressed to foreigners, for a 
deeper understanding of National Socialism, and for a recognition of what 
is vital and essential in it, as apart from its outward manifestations, 
many of which Binding frankly deplores. 
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74*. DEUTSCHLAND WoHIN? _Bilanz der nationalsozialistischen Revo- 
lution. By Lothar Frei. 1934. (Ziirich: Europa-Verlag. 
8vo. 150pp. Fr. Sw. 3.) 

An impartial account of the German revolution, beginning with a 
drastic criticism of the failure of the Social Democratic and Communist 
parties in Germany, and ending with a vigorous plea for a new and concrete 
policy of socialisation. The author maintains that the old parties of the 
Left are at present without followers and influence, and in the future 
could at most only hope to overthrow the Dritie Reich by means of a 
revolution based on hatred and revenge, and would be incapable of 
building up a new one. Socialisation, starting with the banks, must be 
the beginning, and not the end of the new revolution. 


75-77*. Das NEVE ReEIcH. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
Akademie. 1933. (Miinchen: Callwey. 8vo. 60 Pf. each.) 


Der nazionalsozialistische Gedanke in der Welt. By Professor 


K. Haushofer. 
Gold oder Papier? Mit einem Geleitwort von Dr. H. Schacht. 
By F. Doring. 
Deutschland ohne Sicherheit. By K. L. von Oertzen. 
A series of pamphlets by well-known writers on some of the fundamental 
ideas of the new régime in Germany. 


78*, DiE FREIHEIT DER PRESSE IM NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHEN STAAT. 
Ein Wort an das Ausland. By Dr. Karl Bomer. 1933. 
(Oldenburg : Stalling. 8vo. 30 pp.) 

79*. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN THE NATIONAL-SOCIALIST STATE. By 
Dr. Carl Bomer. 1933. (Oldenburg: Stalling. 8vo. 28 pp.) 

This is a reprint, issued both in German and English, of a lecture given 
by the author to the Oxford University German Club and the Cambridge 
University Anglo-German Association in November 1933, and is an exposi- 
tion and defence of the functions of the Press in the New Germany. 


80. DER BOLSCHEWISTISCHE OsTEN. By D. Lambaschidse. 1933. 
(Berlin : Verlag Der Neue Orient. 8vo. 56 pp. Rm. 3.) 

An exposition, couched in the extravagant language now current 
in Germany on these subjects, of the wickedness of Bolshevism and the 
virtues of Herr Hitler. fe > 

81. MURDER IN CAMP HOHENSTEIN, AND OTHER STORIES. By various 
authors. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 104 pp. Is.) 


Ten more or less circumstantial stories of the ‘‘ Nazi terror,” most of 
them relating to conditions in the concentration camps. 


82*, EUROPE: A LIVING ORGANISM. A series of lectures given before 
the New Europe Group, Oct. 1933. By Dr. V. M. Bauer. 
1933. (London: Headley Bros., for New Europe Group. 59 
pp.; maps and diagrams. 2s. 6d.) 

These lectures must have been enormous fun to write. Dr. Bauer 
must have thoroughly enjoyed getting out his diagrams of lines and 
arrows showing the admixture of various kinds of population, the effect of 
“‘ the catalysator of races,” etc., culminating in the triumphant description 
of the population of Germany as Iberian in the south-west, Adriatic in 
the south-east and ‘‘ mixed population of no specific type ’’ for most of 
the rest. The lectures must also have been highly entertaining to hear; 
to read, in cold print, they are perhaps best described as “ stimulating.” 

Lay i 


83*. RassE UND STaaT. By Erich Voegelin. 1933. (Tiibingen: 
Mohr. 8vo. 227 pp. Rm. 8.70.) 


A theoretical treatise on the conception of race in its political and 
sociological aspects. The author is lecturer in Constitutional Law and 
Sociology in the University of Vienna. 
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84*. UNSER KAISER KEHRT HEIM! Legitimistische Arbeit in Oster- 
reich. ByO.Giinther. (Wien: Giinther. 8vo. 95 pp. Sch. 
2.85.) 
Arms and organisation of the legitimist movement in Austria, by the 
Vice-President of the Kaisertreuen Volkspartei. 


85*. DIE RECHTLICHE UND POLITISCHE LAGE DES FURSTENTUMS LIECH- 
TENSTEIN NACH DEM WELTKRIEG. [Abhandlungen des Instituts 
fiir Politik &c. an der Universitat Leipzig, Heft 26.) By H. J. 
Spillmann. 1933. (Leipzig: Noske. 8vo. ix + 122 pp. 
Rm. 5.) 

This is a well-documented study of the position of Liechtenstein since 
the War. There is a short historical introduction, but the main part of 
the book is devoted to an account of the effects on public law and administra- 
tion in Liechtenstein of its changed relations with Austria and Switzerland. 

86*. Dir ScHWEIz 1M UmsTuRz: zeitgemasse Betrachtungen und 
Vorschlage. By René Sonderegger. 1933. (Ziirich: Reso- 
Verlag. 8vo. 132 pp. Fr. Sw. 2.50.) 

A vigorous but somewhat disjointed criticism of Swiss political life, 
dealing with the aims of the various parties and movements, and advocating 
a policy of national regeneration in the direction of a more real and 
effective democracy. 


87*. THE WoRKING OF A CORPORATE STATE. By Harold E. Goad and 
Muriel Currey. 1933. (London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
Cr. 8vo. 127 pp. 2s.) 

88*. L’ EXPERIENCE CORPORATIVEEN ITALIE. By JeanBorel. (Lausanne 
and Geneva: Payot. Cr. 8vo. 129 pp. 2/rs. Sw.) 


THOSE who heard or read? Mr. Goad’s address at Chatham House 
last October will welcome its expansion into the little book which 
Miss Currey and he have now published. Anyone, however, who is 
unfamiliar with the subject would be well advised to begin with the 
last chapter and read the book more or less backwards. The earlier 
part is a condensed technical account of the new machinery of govern- 
ment in Italy ; the later half summarises its administrative and social 
results; and the final chapter reviews its human reactions. The 
authors set out, they tell us, to give an objective description of the 
experiment; but by the time they finish they have been betrayed 
into “a great, if restrained, enthusiasm for the accomplishment ” : 
vide Mr. Walter Elliot’s Foreword. 

In order to understand what is happening in Italy, most of us 
have to empty our minds of the whole nexus of our democratic and 
parliamentary system. We have also to get rid of the idea that 
Fascism and the Corporate State are identical. It was the emotional 
drive of Fascism which made the Corporate State possible; and the 
supreme body which controls the domestic and foreign policy of the 
country is named the Grand Fascist Council; but the national life of 
Italy is now being organised on two complementary lines, which we 
must be content to call Syndicalism and Corporationism. Behind 
those awkward and easily misleading names stands the idea of a 
vocational grouping of the people, cemented by a common interest in 
the national welfare and stimulated by the consultative share which 
is given to them in the government, as well as by the maintenance of 
private initiative. The parliament is in a sense elected by the 
vocational groups; but the executive is not responsible to it, and the 


1 In International Affairs, November—December, 1933, Pp. 775+ 
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Prime Minister, who is responsible only to the King, is chosen on the 
nomination of the Grand Fascist Council. 

The structure might be defined as an eclectic democracy, sur- 
mounted by a powerful oligarchy, culminating in an omnipotent 
dictator. This, however, would fall short of accuracy, and there is 
much detail to be studied. Miss Currey and Mr. Goad provide the 
material, and illustrate it by the actual working of the system. Their 
chapters on the economic policy and on agriculture are particularly 
interesting ; and the passage on organised journalism will make Fleet 
Street rub envious or incredulous eyes. The authors are convinced 
that the whole scheme is being justified by its results. It has ‘‘ enabled 
a relatively poor country to surmount a crisis which would otherwise 
have specially afflicted her . . . and no observer can deny that the 
Italians to-day are corporately happy.” 


M. Borel, in his well-documented booklet, confirms this verdict; 
but he emphasises that Fascism is not for export, and that what seems 
to have suited the Italian mind may not be capable of adaptation 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, he concludes, the Corporate principle as 
attempted in Italy, despite inherent imperfections, is the only logical 
basis for an economic reconstruction of the world. MESTON. 


89*. DALL’ INTERVENTO AL Fascismo (15 Novembre 1914-23 Marzo 
1g1g9). Scritt1 E Discorst (Dal 1929-Al 1931). [Scritti e 
Discorsi di Benito Mussolini. Edizione Definitiva, Vols. I and 
VII.] 1933. (Milan: Hoepli. 8vo. 382 pp. 15 lire each 
volume.) 

THIs is to be the official and authoritative edition of the writings 
and speeches of Signor Mussolini; they are to be chosen to illustrate 
the life and thought of the Duce, and the first volume contains not 
only some of his famous “ leaders’’ from the Popolo d’Italia, but 
extracts from his war diary. It ends with the speech he made at the 
meeting at which the Fasci di Combattimento were created. The 
intervening volumes of the series will be published in the course of 
the next few months, and it is then intended to publish a volume 
every two years. The series will be of the greatest value, as, though 
there are already volumes of Signor Mussolini’s speeches, some of his 
most important statements, especially in the early days of Fascism, 
appeared in the columns of the Popolo d'Italia and have been 
unobtainable. MURIEL CURREY. 


go*. THE EXPERIMENT WITH DEMOCRACY IN CENTRAL EuRoPE. By 
A. S. Zurcher. 1933. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. ix + 
328 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

TuIs is in the main an account of the institutional forms of a 
certain group of democratic or pseudo-democratic States in Central 
and Eastern Europe since the War, those States being Finland, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
It appears to be the result of careful study, and contains a detailed 
and, on the whole, an accurate account of its subject-matter. The 
comparative method, adopted throughout, often reveals very interest- 
ing parallels in the course of events in countries so apparently different 
as Germany, Yugoslavia and Finland, and shows the presence in all 
of them of certain general tendencies—e.g. the almost universal trend 
towards a stronger executive, the excessive power of party caucuses, 
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etc. At the same time, one cannot help feeling that a fuller account 
of the basic conditions would have increased the book’s value, as 
showing more clearly why the parallels are not always exact; and 
since the word “‘ democracy ”’ has already been taken rather gener- 
ously, Roumania and Bulgaria at least might also have been included. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


g1*. BIBLIOGRAPHIE Bauxangur, 1931-32. Rédigée par Léon Savad- 
jian. 1933. (Paris: Editions de la Revue des Balkans. 8vo. 
I5I pp. 50 frs) 
This volume brings up to date the Bibliographie Balkanique, 1920-30. 
It provides a most useful annotated bibliography of books and articles 
in periodicals on the various Balkan countries, which have appeared 
during 1931 and 1932 in English, French, German and Italian. 


g2. THE RIDDLE oF PoLAND. By A. M. W. Singleton. 1933. 
(London: Washbourne and Bogan. 8vo. 62 pp. 9d.) 


The only riddle is in the title; for this rather naive little booklet is 
based on the singularly clear and unenigmatical view that Poland, ‘“‘ the 
faithful daughter of the Church,” is a bulwark of civilisation against 
Agnostic Russia on one side and Protestant Prussia on the other. J. H 


US.S.R. 


93. THE LEsson oF RussIA: ImpREssions. By Will Durant. 1933. 
(London: Putnam. 8vo. xii-+ 164 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Durant, whose book is dedicated to ‘‘ the Communists of America,” 
went to Soviet Russia as a sympathiser with Communism, and left it 
after a short visit profoundly disillusioned. ‘‘ Slavery, barbarism and 
desolation; this, fundamentally, despite a thousand minor virtues, is 
what Russia is to-day.”” Mr. Durant had evidently not been prepared 
for the great gulf between the material conditions to which he had been 
accustomed and those prevailing in Russia; and the result is a palpably 
sincere, but rather naive, book. s : & 


94*. Russta—U.S.S.R.: a Complete Handbook. Edited by P. Malev- 
sky-Malevitch. 1934. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 
xv + 712 pp. Maps. {2 2s.) 
The American edition of this useful work was reviewed in the September-— 
October 1933 number of International Affairs, p. 684. 


INDIA 


95. InpIA, WHAT Now? A study of the realities of Indian problems. 
By N. Gangulee, C.I.E., Ph.D. 1933. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 280 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE first 219 pages of this book are devoted to a survey of India’s 
economic problems and of the conditions of the life and labour of 
India’s workers in town and country. Their purpose is to introduce 
the subject discussed in the last chapter, ‘“‘ The Indian Masses and the 
New Constitutional Proposals.’’ These preliminary chapters will add 
little to the knowledge of anyone who is acquainted with the reports 
of the two Royal Commissions on Indian Agriculture and Indian 
Labour, and some readers may find their bulk disproportionate to 
that of the last chapter, for the sake of which the book was written. 

It was, of course, part of Professor Gangulee’s purpose to give 
great prominence to the facts supporting his main thesis, that India, 
submerged as she is in conditions of Malthusian misery, needs economic 
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regeneration far more than new political constitutions. The last 
chapter sketches in outline the author’s ideas as to how that regenera- 
tion is to be achieved. His prescriptions have a faint flavouring of 
the latest and most fashionable of the political condiments of the 
West. He has little sympathy with the aspirations of lawyer poli- 
ticians (p. 270) and talks of the general breakdown of democratic 
government. He would like to see voluntary associations of young 
men for resisting revolutionary and subversive forces (p. 274). The 
political structure must be rebuilt from top to bottom on a foundation 
of rural units whose welfare should be the primary aim of the Govern- 
ment. The “slow-moving cumbrous parliamentary system ’’ must 
be replaced by a strong Economic Council which should proceed with 
a planned programme of reforms. Political Federation must for the 
present be shelved and the two Indias should be harmonised under a 
Royal Viceroy. The suggestion is that a benevolent despotism should 
launch a programme of economic planning, but the author admits 
(p. 137) that he does not know how it is to be financed. Since the 
book was written two additional crores have come into sight which 
were promised in Parliament by the Prime Minister as a special annual 
subsidy towards the cost of the army in India. F. G. Pratt. 


g6. INDIA IN THE MELTING-Pot. By a Chota Sahib. 1933. (Lon- 
don: Lincoln Williams. 8vo. 165 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

This book begins and ends with Mr. Kipling; on the first page an 
invocation of the ‘“‘ Lord God of Hosts ” and on the last page the epitaph 
over the ‘‘ fool who tried to hustle the East.” 

The anonymous author—one is tempted to wonder if he is the last 
survivor of Kipling’s ‘‘ Soldiers Three ’’—is quite sure that the folly and 
cowardice of all her post-War rulers and governments is delivering India 
over to anarchy and massacre. | oat efi CA 


97. THE PoxiTicAL Future oF INpIA. By J. Johnston. 1933. 
(London: P. S. King. 8vo. 67 pp. Is.) 

This booklet of 67 pages is an attack on the White Paper, the substance 
of which might have been put into five pages. The rest is a rambling 
and discursive medley of quotation, reminiscence and anecdote. On 
p. 17 the author writes : 

‘* Absolute legal sovereignty will be vested in the Indian Parlia- 
ment: from the moment that the proposals in the White Paper 
become law the Indian delegates and representatives will be free 
to alter their constitution as they please.”’ 

This is a sample of the author’s presentation of immediate matters of 


fact; his imaginative constructions of the future are not any more reliable. 
F. G. Pratt. 


THE UNITED STATES 


g8*. THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN BANKING. By R. W. 
Goldschmidt, Ph.D. 1933. (London: George Routledge. 
8vo. ix + 318 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Herculean struggle with the pathology 
of despair imposed upon the American people by half a century’s 
neglect of social engineering has concentrated attention during the 
past twelve months upon the more sensational aspects of American 
monetary and credit policy. It was high time that the balance 
should be restored, and attention called back once more to the very 
important structural peculiarities of American Commercial Banking. 
Dr. Goldschmidt has written a book which at any time would have 
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been very important, and which to-day has the greatest possible 
value. He analyses the main events in post-War American Banking 
practice up to the final disaster of 1933. His analysis is illuminated 
by his extensive knowledge of the theory and practice of Banking in 
Europe, by his great capacity to apply the essential principles of 
economic science without obtruding them in a manner likely to arouse 
controversy, and by his ability to extract the last drop of information 
from the limited and sometimes confused statistical information at 
his disposal. The book is indispensable for students and should be 
studied by everyone who professes to have an interest in contemporary 
economic events. The reader must, however, be advised beforehand 
that Dr. Goldschmidt’s English style is difficult and sometimes obscure, 
and he must not be diverted from the subject under discussion with 
speculations as to whether it is worse to leave out a relative pronoun 
altogether or to put the wrong one in. 

After a first brief chapter describing the American Credit System, 
there follows a systematic account of changes in deposits, commercial 
credits, real estate loans, loans on securities and investments. There 
then follows an illuminating discussion on certain special features of 
American Banking in the post-War period, the increasing international 
contacts which have had the effect of linking firmly the American 
Banking system to the international financial machinery, the story of 
Intra-City Banking concentration and the growth of Regional Branch 
Banking. ‘‘ Department Store Banking ”’ is the title of the chapter 
dealing with the international impacts of American Banking methods. 
A failure to develop sufficiently specialised institutions, and a departure 
from sound principles in a period of exceptional difficulties and con- 
tradictions is revealed, and an interesting parallelism between internal 
and external policies is quietly suggested. 

Dr. Goldschmidt concludes with certain suggestions for ‘ radical 
reform.” That these for the most part must be written off as hope- 
lessly Utopian is a most striking comment on contemporary opinion 
in a country which, above all others, has concentrated effort on the 
scientific study of social and economic problems. Dr. Goldschmidt 
includes in his list some of the efforts made by the present adminis- 
tration in the direction of reform. These are quietly ‘“ debunked ”’ 
by the addition of a question mark to the heading of the sections 
discussing them. In the case of a ‘‘ Guarantee of Deposits?” Dr. 
Goldschmidt for once rather overstates his case by attacking the 
guarantee scheme by attempting to measure the assessments that 
would have had to be imposed upon participatory banks if the scheme 
had been started in 1929. He has selected arbitrarily the date most 
suited to his argument and does not seem to have weighed fully all 
the implications of the scheme. He should recall the Oxford tutor 
who remarked quietly to an excited pupil who claimed to have dis- 
covered an infallible system for forecasting changes in prices: “ And 
have you allowed in your calculation, Mr. Smith, for the future effects 
of your own discovery? ” 

This study as a whole provides food for thought with regard to the 
future. The capacity to do harm in international affairs by the 
awkwardness of the American banking structure is clearly revealed. 
If this very awkwardness does not destroy America’s creditor position, 
we cannot anticipate in the years ahead a normal functioning of any 
international monetary system. The adoption of the principles and 
experience of Commercial Banking in Europe, which must necessarily 
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be a slow process, is clearly desirable before the United States can 
take a dependable part in international economic affairs. 
N. F. HALt. 


*, THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT; a Study of Bourgeois Civilisation. 
By M. J. Bonn. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
308 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE German original of this book, Die Kultur der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika, was first published in Berlin in 1930; the English 
edition published in 1933, and excellently translated by Mabel Brails- 
ford, has been rewritten and enlarged by the author and, although 
the interpolations which have proved necessary to explain, or attempt 
to explain, present-day anomalies are easily traceable, yet, so sure is 
Professor Bonn’s insight, that the book as a whole stands extra- 
ordinarily well the strain of rapidly changing circumstances. 

He deals concisely—the book is neither long nor skimpy—with 
the principal aspects of an effervescent life, State and people, foreign 
politics and economics, religion and crime, achievements and ideals of 
a citizenry whose “ mind is double-barrelled, so to speak; it is highly 
realistic, but at the same time thoroughly emotional.” In spite of a 
presentiment of possible failure, political, economical, spiritual, as the 
curtain falls on one chapter of American history, this mellow European 
is finally impelled by the sequence of events to rhapsodise on a theme 
of high hope for a community which shall be held together by a 
common endeavour and no longer by the threefold fear of an angry 
God, of an arbitrary ruler, and of hunger and poverty. A society of 
free men and free women, “ who join body and soul for life without 
compulsion, and not from the romantic racial standpoint . . . shall 
be founded, freed from fear and pain, in which political fear will be 
banished by democracy, economic subjection by superabundant pro- 
duction, and anxiety about one’s soul by faith in a merciful God.” 

What an ideal! But meanwhile there is much, very much, to do 
and, unusual as it may be to draw at length from a preface, it is 
impossible to resist the temptation to quote from the author’s inimit- 
able Foreword to the 1933 edition (or is it the postscript to the 1930 
original ?). 

‘The distinctive American features ’’ [of the American Experiment] “are 
not the measures themselves, most of which are well known to rather conservative 
countries, but the methods by which they are applied: the complete disregard 
of established traditions, the sudden change of fronts, the utter unconcern over 
more remote consequences, the mixing of contradictory economics, which might 
almost be described as the encroachment of the cocktail habit on social legislation. 
It is the most gigantic ‘ Sunshine campaign ’ the U.S.A. have ever entered upon; 
it is the logical outcome of that passion for ‘ social engineering ’ which has always 
animated the people of the United States. . . . Since the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers American development has been an adventure; it will never cease being 
an experiment.” 


A remarkable book, delightful to read and easily digested. 
LEGER. 


100*. ROOSEVELT AND His AmerIcA. By Bernard Fay. 1933. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. v-+ 307 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
Ior. THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION: First PHASE. By Ernest K. 
Lindley. 1934. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 287 pp. 5s.) 
Roosevelt and His America is a gay and entertaining book. Much 
ill-informed and some ill-natured comment on current events in 
America has found publicity here, and as a corrective Mr. Fay’s book 
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is welcome. It paints a vivid and attractive portrait of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Cultured, courageous and honest, a great politician and a statesman 
“capable of controlling and exploiting the deepest tendencies of a 
race,” he has won a greater measure of the trust and confidence of 
the American people than any of his recent predecessors at the White 
House. The isolation of an American President, so evident in the 
case of Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt has avoided. He keeps in 
close touch with public opinion and moulds it or yields to it to suit 
his policy. 

Mr. Fay’s critical faculty does not slumber, but he is a believer in 
the objects of the “ New Deal.”’ His faith in its methods, however, is 
not so apparent. 

There is much in the book besides Roosevelt and his policy. 
Mr. Fay gives us a series of vivid portraits of the men who have 
counted in American history. He tells us of Mr. Ford, the bankers, 
the Brain Trust, mechanisation, standardisation, and all the other 
wonders of America. Not the least of his achievements is to make 
clear the mystery of the American political and governmental system, 
and to show us how it came to be. 

The book overflows with wit and humour, and for the student of 
present-day America is a pleasant road to knowledge. It is translated 
from the French by Miss Winifred Ray, who appears to have done 
her work excellently. 


Mr. Ernest K. Lindley is an American newspaper-man on the 
staff of the Herald Tribune, and since 1929 has been assigned to 
“cover ”’ Franklin D. Roosevelt first as Governor of the State of New 
York and later as United States President. 

He now attempts to present in detail the history of America during 
the first six months of Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency. It is difficult to 
write history while it is still in the making, and in his anxiety to omit 
nothing that may prove to be of importance, Mr. Lindley has included 
much that will appear to the English reader trivial and unimportant. 
None the less, as a journalistic record of events and the personalities 
concerned in them, the book has value. 

An interesting chapter is that dealing with the inside history of 
American participation in the London Economic Conference. Few 
will disagree with Mr. Lindley’s statement that “‘ the American per- 
formance in London had its ludicrous aspects,” or with his conclusion 
that the most useful result of the Conference was to bring day- 
dreamers up against the hard realities of world politics and economics 
with enough force to bring most of them to their senses. 

An index would have been a helpful addition to this book, but 
perhaps that is too much to expect—after all it only costs 5s. 

N. R. ADSHEAD. 


102. SEEDS OF REvoLt. By Mauritz A. Hallgren. 1933. (London: 
Knopf. 8vo. xix + 369 pp. $2.50.) 

103*. BUSINESS UNDER THE RECOVERY Act. By Lawrence Valenstein 
and E. B. Weiss. 1933. (London: McGraw Hill Co., Ltd. 
8vo. xi+ 314 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THESE two books are complementary and can usefully be read 
together. Seeds of Revolt, while it may paint a rather too lurid picture 
of the conditions of a large section of the lower-paid workers during 
the Golden Age from 1923-29, contains a valuable survey of social 
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conditions in the United States between 1929 and 1933. Business 
under the Recovery Act gives a more scientific account of the causes 
which brought about the collapse in the economic and business struc- 
ture of the United States and explains how it is hoped the measures 
initiated by President Roosevelt may prepare the way for improve- 
ment. 

In addition to giving a graphic description of the gradual spread of 
distress throughout the land, starting with the lower-paid and working 
up from class to class, Seeds of Revolt throws an interesting light on 
subjects of wider significance. The starving and workless on the whole 
lacked leaders to voice their claims. The Communists, who understood 
effective protest, were more interested in revolution than in redress 
and were more concerned with obeying the orders of the Comintern 
in Russia than in dealing with the requirements of the American 
situation. Though there were more disturbances and disorders 
between 1929 and 1932 than in any other comparable period in the 
history of the country, the author states that 
“the year 1919, when wages were high and employment was at its best, was the 
most turbulent in the whole of American labour history. ... In July 1932 
suffering among the jobless in Chicago was immeasurably worse than in any 
other section or city.” 


Seeds of Revolt takes a gloomy view of the future in the United 
States, possibly because the author’s bias is anti-capitalist, and the 
Roosevelt plans provide some scope for capital to cooperate in the 
solution of the national problems. 


Business under the Recovery Act contains a most useful set of 
Appendices, including the President’s message of May 17th and June 
16th, 1933, and the text of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
codes which have been adopted, etc. Although the authors think the 
N.I.R.A. cannot hope to arrive even n within the shadows of its goal, 
they add, 

“But even if it accomplishes one-third of what it has set out to do, the 
American picture will no more resemble the economic scene of 1919 or 1932 
than does the long skirt of 1933 resemble the knee high style of the boom era.” 
Why? Because codes under the N.I.R.A. which are compulsory for 
industries and voluntary agreements between different sections such 
as manufacturers and wholesalers which, when approved, have the 
same force as codes, will abolish “ unfair ” competition, “ rugged 
individualism ”’ and “ profitless prosperity.”” The new competition is 
to be “‘ on the more stable foundation of quality, service, etc.” 

Possibly the style of the authors is slightly biassed by the fact 
that one of them is the President of the Gray Advertising Service, Inc. 
But it is interesting to note that the authors think the codes will still 
give scope for ‘‘ aggressive sales and advertising efforts.” 

Competition is not to disappear, but “ it is logical to look forward 
to a battle—a battle conducted according to the new standard of 
ethics—for the consumer’s dollar.” 

“Forty unfair trade practices ” against which the codes are aimed 
are explained in a separate chapter, though it is pointed out that the 
list is by no means a complete catalogue of “ off-colour”’ trade prac- 
tices. Many of them are peculiar to the United States as are the 
practices hinted at in the chapter on industrial bootlegging. 

The authors think that retailing will be more generally affected by 
the N.I.R.A. than either manufacturing or wholesaling and that the 
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position of the independent will be strengthened against the depart- 
ment or chain store. There is an interesting chapter comparing the 
cartel system in Germany and the situation created under the codes. 
The pictures which these two books give of life in the United States 
suggest that that magnificent frolic, Juan in America, by Erik 
Linklater, has more than a substratum of truth at the back of it and 
may well be read as an introduction to these more serious works. 
C. WALEY COHEN. 


104. AMERICA SELF-CONTAINED. By Samuel Crowther. 1933. (New 
York : Doubleday, Doran & Co. 8vo. 340 pp.) 

“This new freedom is not political but economic and, just as it was 
given to the United States to begin a new era in political freedom, so it 
has come to pass that to-day the United States, for long the most nearly 
self-sufficient of nations, has through the labour of her scientists become 
wholly self-sufficient and hence able to take the leadership in developing 
a political economy of freedom... . 

“The choice is between abolishing the poverty that is in America 
and the mingling of it with the poverty of other nations.” 

A great text—a great subject—and after a few shivers at the 
cynicism of the opening chapter (‘‘ Fortunately we need no friends; 
fortunately we need fear no enemies,” Chap. I, p. 1), the reader can 
settle down to follow with some interest, though not always with 
agreement, the telling of the story from the home-made cloth worn 
by George Washington at his Inauguration to the recent invention of 
synthetic rubber with which to make the self-containing fence, pro- 
vided that Americans can be educated not to drink coffee or tea. 
“ Our chemists, now that they have contrived rubber, have written 
the charter of our freedom.” 

But when the author comes to point the morals of his story, he 
goes too far too quickly and he becomes so inconsistent that the 
reader fidgets, loses threads, and yearns to argue. Thus, imports and 
exports are neither desirable nor needed; the surplus-for-export myth 
is exploded; bankers and internationalists ‘‘ have played ducks and 
drakes with our foreign finances and brought us to the point where 
probably once more we are a debtor nation”; War Debts must be 
paid and can be paid in money without breaking up the system of 
foreign exchanges, since “ the normal purchases of duty-free or almost 
duty-free raw materials by the United States is far more than enough 
to cover all the public and private debt services to us. The greater 
our home prosperity, the greater will be these purchases’; and yet 
“the only present essentials among our imports are quinine, which is 
a Dutch monopoly, and opium, which we import from the Near East 
and Persia.’”” And so it goes on with never a good word for wicked 
and futile foreigners and hardly one, with the exception of scientists 
and chemists, for his own countrymen, who, having in recent years 
missed the most wonderful opportunity ever handed to a nation, are 
now expected to achieve the millennium with the least possible delay. 

Mr. Crowther formerly collaborated with Henry Ford as also with 
Harvey S. Firestone in his book Men and Rubber, while attached to 
the fly-leaf of this present book is a laudatory Foreword written by 
the President of the Chemical Foundation; it has now fallen to his 
lot to be propagandist for the isolationist group in the United States 
headed by ex-Ambassador James W. Gerard; this may explain why 
he disappoints the student and misleads the masses on a matter of 
great moment, but it hardly justifies his conduct. LEGER. 





